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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



In writing this Historical Grammar, in which the origin 
and formation of the French language are studied, my object 
has not been to add one more to the many purely grammatical 
works compiled for the purpose of facilitating the practical 
acquirement of the language. The end I had in view was 
a very different one. 

The time has gone by when the study of language was 
regarded merely as a means of preparation for the study of 
literature. It is now recognised that speech, being an attri- 
bute of the human race, must, like all other natural phenomena, 
obey fixed laws and pass through regular stages of develop- 
ment. It is admitted, consequently, that linguistic studies 
may serve as an end in themselves ; for instead of pursuing 
them in a spirit of idle curiosity, we may with their help seek 
to discover in what manner the law of change, which governs 
everything in the natural world, is applied in the case of 
language. 

It is an old saying that languages are not bom, but trans- 
formed ; and it is the function of philology to search for the 
law of these transformations, the instruments at her disposal 
being history Sind comparison. Let me explain my meaning — 
in those sciences which are based on observation, such as 
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chemistry or natural history, it is impossible to account 
for any fact, unless we know what fact preceded it. If) for 
instance, the formation of a tree is to be explained, we must 
go back from the full-grown tree to the young plant, and 
again from the young plant to the seed-germ ; in other words 
we must make out the history of the tree by careful observa- 
tion of the different conditions and the various forms through 
which it has successively passed. We cannot properly 
understand that which is, save by the help of that which has 
been ; and the only way to discover the causes of any given 
phenomenon is to examine at the same time the phenomena 
which have preceded it. It is the same in the case of philo- 
logy, which is, so to speak, the botany of language ; it is only 
by the study of their past history that words or grammatical 
peculiarities can be rightly explained. A single example will 
make this clear. 

It is well known that before certain feminine substantives, 
such as messe, mère, soif, faim, &c., the adjective grand 
remains in the masculine, e. g. grand'messe, grand' mère, &c. 
What is the reason of this anomaly ? The grammarians, 
who are never at a loss, inform us without hesitation that 
grand here is put for grande, and that the apostrophe, of 
course, marks the suppression of the final e. But against 
this the good sense of every scholar protests. After having 
learnt in his childhood that e mute is elided before a vowel, 
and never before a consonant, he finds it without the slightest 
reason elided in such expressions as grand' route and the like ! 
The real explanation is a widely different one. In its begin- 
nings French grammar was merely the continuation and exten- 
sion of Latin grammar; consequently the Old French adjective 
followed the Latin adjective in every respect; that is to say, 
those adjectives which in Latin had one termination for the 
masculine and another for the feminine{e.g. bonus — bona), had 
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also two terminations in French ; and those which had only one 
for the two genders in Latin (e. g. grandis, fortis, &c.) had in 
like manner originally only one in French. Accordingly, in the 
thirteenth century they spoke of une grand femme (grandis), 
une âme mortel (mortalis), une coutume cruel (crudelis)), une 
plaine vert (viridis), &c. In the fourteenth century, however, 
the meaning of this distinction having been forgotten, it was 
regarded as a mere irregularity, and the second class of adjec- 
tives was made uniform with the first, the feminine forms 
grande f verte^ forte , Sec, being created, in defiance of etymology, 
after the model of bonne, &c. Still, traces of the correct forms 
are preserved in the expressions grand'mère, grand'route, 
grand fatm, grand'garde, &c., which survive as débris of the 
early language. In the seventeenth century, Vaugelas and 
the grammarians of the time, ignorant of the historic reason 
of this usage, gravely decreed that the form of these words 
was due to the euphonic suppression of the e mute, and that 
this suppression ought to be indicated by the apostrophe. 

Here, then, we have a natural explanation supplied by 
history; and even if historical grammar had achieved no 
other result than to render ordinary grammars simpler and 
more logical, it would still be of very considerable value. 
But instead of employing this enlightened and fruitful method 
of observation, instead of making a study of the past in order 
better to understand the present, French grammarians, from 
Vaugelas downwards, have confined themselves to the study 
of the language in its actual form, and have attempted to 
explain a priori (by pure reason and logic), facts which can 
only be explained by the history of the language and the 
study of its ancient forms. Consequently, for the last three 
centuries, they have been building up systems, which are at 
once learned and puerile, instead of applying themselves to 
the simple observation of facts. They have in fact persisted 
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in treating philology as Voltaire treated geology, when he 
declared that the shells found on the mountain-tops had been 
dropped there by pilgrims on their way home from the 
crusades. Such a state of things amply justifies the severe 
judgement passed by M. Bréal on French grammarians in his 
recent discourse at the Collège de France : — 

' La grammaire traditionnelle formule ses prescriptions comme les 
décrets d'une volonté aussi impénétrable que décousue ; la philologie 
comparée fait glisser dans ces ténèbres un rayon de bons sens, et au 
lieu d'une docilité machinale elle demande à l'élève une obéissance 
raisonnable ^' 

I have made clear by an example that the grammatical facts 
in a language can only be explained by an appeal to history, 
and that ' the present state of an idiom is nothing more than 
the natural consequence of its previous state, which alone can 
make it intelligible/ The same observation holds good in 
the case of words also, tet us take, for instance, the word 
âmey and look for its origin. Before we hazard any theory 
on the subject, let us see whether the history of the word 
(that is to say, the study of the various forms it has successively 
assumed) may not throw some light on the problem and put 
us on the right track. The accent over the a shows that 
a letter has been suppressed ; in the thkteenth-century texts 
the word is written not âme but anme ; in the eleventh century 
it is aneme\ and in the tenth century we find the form anime, 
which leads us without a moment's hesitation to the Latin 
anima. Thus does history furnish the clue to philology ; and 
there is not a single broken link in the long chain which 
connects the French with the Latin language. 

At first sight the distance between âme and anima, between 
the French of Voltaire and the Latin of the Roman peasants, 



^ Discours d'ouverture du cours de grammaire comparée au Collège de France^ 
1864. 
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seems considerable ; yet it has needed only a series of infini- 
tesimal changes continued through a prolonged period of 
time in order to effect the transformation of the one into the 
other. Nature, while prodigal of time, is sparing of effort ; 
and thus with slow and almost imperceptible modifications 
she arrives at results widely removed from her starting- 
point \ 

With history, regarded as an instrument of philology, must 
be associated a valuable ally, comparison. It is by the aid of 
comparison that theories are proved and hypotheses verified. 
Thus, in the example we have just taken, the comparison of 
the Italian and Spanish alma with the French âme gives 
absolute certainty to the hypothetical identification of the 
latter with anima. 

Armed with this double method, the historical and the 
comparative, an illustrious German, Friedrich Diez, wrote 
(between 1836 and 1842) a comparative grammar^ of the 
five languages descended from the Latin ' ; in which he 
expounded the general laws of their formation from the 
parent-language. 



^ G. Paris. 

* [Translated into French, under the title of Grammaire des Langues 
Romanes^ by A. Brachet, A. Morel-Fatio, and Gaston Paris (1874-6).] 

' The Germans have given to these five languages (viz. Italian, Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and Wallachian) the collective name of Romance 
languages. This term, which is clear and convenient, and has been fully 
accepted by scientific philologists, will be employed throughout this book. 
[Note— It should be observed that the so-called Romance languages are 
really seven in number, and are divided geographically into three groups — 
i. the S.E. group, consisting of Italian, Roumansch (spoken in the Grisons in 
Switzerland), and Wallachian (spoken in the lower basin of the Danube) ; 
ii. the S.W. group, comprising Spanish and Portuguese ; iii. the Central 
group, comprising Provençal and French. . The student must bear in mind the 
distinction between the terms Romance and Romanicy the latter of which is 
for convenience applied to the popular Latin whence the several Romance 
languages sprang (see § 29, n. i.).] 
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Starting from the philological principles laid down by him, 
Bartsch and Mâtzner in Germany, and Littré, Guessard, 
P. Meyer, and G. Paris in France, have carried on his work 
with especial reference to the French language, and by 
a series of detailed investigations have succeeded in throw- 
ing fresh light upon the problems of its origin. 

* ♦ * * 4e * ♦ 

I cannot hope within the space of a couple of hundred 
pages or so to present a complete historical grammar, for 
which three volumes would hardly suffice. I have, therefore, 
left untouched all secondary matters and points of detail, 
and have confined my attention to the exposition of the 
essential laws and fundamental principles, so as not to over- 
step the limits I have assigned myself. It must be borne 
in mind, therefore, that the subject of this book is not the 
grammar of Old French. Old French — to apply to my little 
book what Littré said of his Dictionnaire Historique — finds 
a place here only in so far as it illustrates Modern French. 
Present usage is the outcome of ancient usage, and can only 
be explained by it. Modern French without OJd French is, 
as it were, a tree without roots ; while Old French without 
the other is like a tree without branches or leaves. To sepa- 
rate the two, as has been done hitherto, is a mistake ; their 
treatment together in this work is its chief claim to originality, 
and the justification of its title. Historical Grammar. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts, viz. the Intro- 
duction, in which I have sketched the history of the French 
language, and of its formation, and of the elements of which 
it is made up ; and the Historical Grammar, which deals suc- 
cessively with the Letters (Book I), the Inflexions {Book II), 
and the Formation of Words (Book III). 

In conclusion, I must express my gratitude to MM. Egger, 
Littré, and Ernest Renan, Members of the Institut de France, 
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who have been kind enough to help me with their advice and 
encouragement ; to M. Emile Lemoine, a former pupil of 
the Ecole Polytechnique ; and lastly and especially to 
MM. Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris, whose friendship and 
countenance have supported me in my task. If my book has 
any value it is to these that it is due. 

AUGUSTE BRACKET. 

Golfe Juan, 

May 6, 1867. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



The present edition of the English version of M. Brachet's 
well-known Grammaire Historique de la Langue Française 
demands a few words of introduction, as it differs from its 
predecessors in several important respects. 

When a new edition was called for, the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, feeling that some revision of a work 
written nearly thirty years ago was desirable, inquired of 
M. Brachet whether he had any intention of undertaking the 
task. On being informed by him that he had no inclination 
to revise his own work, the Delegates then proposed to him 
that the revision of the English edition should be placed in 
my hands ; to this proposition M. Brachet cordially assented. 

It remains for me to explain on what lines the revision has 
been carried out. 

The Author's Preface and the Introduction (the most valu- 
able part of the book) have been left as far as possible intact. 
Two or three paragraphs in the former have been omitted, as 
referring to a state of things which no longer exists \ In the 
Introduction a sentence here and there has been modified, 
and a few of the examples have been changed ; also, the 
matter contained in Chapters I-III of the Second Part ('On 
the Formation of the French Language') has been rewritten 
and transferred to the Phonetic portion of the work (Book I). 



^ M. Littré's preface (to the second French edition) has also been omitted 
for similar reasons. 
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Sundry footnotes have been added, which are distinguished 
by being enclosed in square brackets. 

The most considerable change has been that involved in 
the treatment of Book I. In this case it was found impos- 
sible to retain any appreciable part of M. Brachet's work, 
which, written as it was when the science of French phonetics 
was as yet in its infancy, had become altogether out of date. 
This portion of the work therefore (comprising §§ 1-456) has 
been written entirely anew, and is original. M. Brachet's 
plan, an excellent one, of tracing the history of each indi- 
vidual letter first from the Latin to the French, and then 
back again from the French to the Latin, has been retained 
and worked out fully, as affording the best possible means of 
illustrating the working of the various phonetic laws. It is 
hoped that Book I, which was formerly very incomplete, 
may now serve as an efficient introduction to French 
Phonetics, and thus supply a want that has been long felt in 
England, there being no work in English on the subject. 

Books II and III, dealing respectively with the Inflexions, 
and the Formation of Words, have been also to a very con- 
siderable extent rewritten by the light of the most recent 
works on French historical grammar. 

The present edition is provided with a full Index, in two 
divisions, consisting of a Subject-Index, under which are 
included proper names; and an Index of French Words, 
which it is hoped will largely add to the usefulness of the 
book, especially of the phonetic portion. In the first division 
of the Index a few dates have been inserted, in order to help 
the student more readily to fix the chronology of the various 
periods under discussion. 

For greater convenience of reference the whole work, with 
the exception of the Introduction, has been divided into para- 
graphs (§§), which are numbered consecutively. 
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Among the works from which I have derived assistance, 
I must mention especially the Grammatik des Altfranzôsischen 
(2nd éd.) of Dr. Eduard Schwan, the Lateinisch-Romanisches 
Wôrterbuch of G. Kôrting, and the excellent little Precis 
de Phonétique Française of M. E. Bourciez, of parts of 
which I have made liberal use in the Book on Phonetics ; as 
well as the invaluable Cours de Grammaire Historique de la 
Langue Française of the late M. Arsène Darmesteter, and 
the Précis de Grammaire Historique de la Langue Française 
of M. F. Brunot. I have not hesitated to refer the reader, 
as occasion offered, to my own Specimens of Old French, in 
which are represented most of the early monuments of the 
Langue d'Oïl mentioned in the course of the work. 

I must, further, express my obligations to the Rev. A. L. 
Mayhew, of Wadham College, Oxford, to whom I am in- 
debted for much friendly counsel and assistance. 

My acknowledgements would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to Dr. Kitchin, the present Dean of Durham, whose 
name has been for so long associated with that of M. Brachet, 
as the author of the English translations of the latter's two 
best-known works. The altered conditions under which this 
book now appears render inappropriate the retention of his 
name upon the title-page ; I take the opportunity, therefore, 
of recalling here the debt of gratitude due to him, by more 
than one generation of students, for the valuable services he 
has rendered to the cause of French philology in this 
country. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 

DoRNEY Wood, Bucks, 
October^ 1895. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



P. 14, 1. 16, for 750 rtad 809. 

P. ai, n. 3, for hoo-illud read hoo-iUe (see § 650 ii). 

P. 30, 1. 23, for Catherine de' Medici read Catherine de Médicis. 

P. 31, 1. 6, ybr Catharine de' Medici read Catherine de Médicis. 

P. 90, § in, for hoo-iUu readh.oo-ïïïe. 

P. 141, § 319* fof' § 184 f^^d § 185. 

P. 247, § 642 ii. Add : [Note. — ^Tbc exact etymology of chez is doubtful. 
It may come from '^oasu for oasa, or from abl. oasis. The word chesey chiese 
from oasa existed in O. F. in the compound chiese-dieu, * religious house.' 
The latter survives in the proper name Chatse-Dteu,'] 

P. 264, § 658 ix, for * Roman du Renard ' read * Roman de Renard.' 

%* I am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness 
to the vigilance of the Press-reader, but for whom the above list of errata 
would have been a long one. 

Paget Toynbee. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

Burg. Burgundian. n. note. 

Cent. Century, Norm. Norman, 

d. died, O. E. Old English. 

Emp. Emperor, O. F. Old French, 

Eng. English. Pic. Picard. 

Germ. German. Port Portuguese. 

Ital. Italian. Prov. Provençal. 

K. AV«^. Span. Spanish, 

Note, — In the body of the work certain Latin words are distinguished by an 
asterisk to indicate that they are late and non-classical (e.g. '''abbreviare), or 
(as in a few instances) hypothetical forms (e. g. *habutu). 
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HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Caesar tells us that he found in Gaul three races, differing 
in speech, manners, and laws : the Belgae in the north, the 
Aquitani between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, and in the 
centre the Gallic or Celtic race. The Belgae and the Celts 
were in reality of the same stock, while the Aquitani were 
partly Iberians (that is, dwellers on the banks of the Ebro), 
whose language has perhaps survived in the Basque or 
Euskarian tongue. 

Thus then almost all the soil of France was occupied by 
Celts, who were so named from one of their most important 
confederations ; they were men tall and fair, eager for excite- 
ment and noise, men whose one ambition was to fight well and 
to speak well. ' The Gauls,' says Cato the Elder, ' give them- 
selves passionately to two things, debate of arms and debate 
of speech.' Their civilization, which was fairly advanced in 
point of industry and agriculture, and was an example of an 
original and interesting political organization, might have 
developed into a condition of things yet more important, had 
it not been cut short and rendered powerless by the Roman 
conquest \ For how many ages did they inhabit Gaul? 



^ It may be stated in passing that the stone monuments called Celtic in 
France (dol-men, men-hir, &c.) clearly do not come from the Celts ; nor 
had these so-styled Druidic stones the slightest relation to the Druids. 
Worsaae in Denmark and Prosper Mérimée in France have proved that 
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What was it that drove them to the shores of the ocean ? 
We cannot tell ^ ; for the Gauls could not write, and their 
authentic history begins from the moment when Gaul laid 
down her independence at the feet of those Roman con- 
querors, to whom we are indebted for the scattered know- 
ledge we possess as to the life, social condition, manners, 
religion of the conquered race. It may in fact be said 
that the history of Gaul begins with the very day on which 
she ceased to have an independent existence. 

Some six hundred years before the Christian era Mar- 
seilles was founded not far from the mouths of the Rhone 
by Greek refugees from Phocaea. This city, thanks to her 
relations with Rome, was destined to be the beginning of woes 
to the people of Gaul. She called in the Romans to defend 
her against the Ligurians in b.c. 153. The Romans seized 
the Rhone valley ; and thence, in Caesar's time, passed on 
to conquer the rest of the land. The Gauls resisted bravely, 
burning their villages, destroying their crops and provisions, 
and rendering their country a desert, in hopes thereby to 
starve out the enemy. It was only by force of terror that 
Caesar could subdue them. He massacred ten thousand 
women and children at Bourges ; slew the heads of a tribe 

these monuments belong to a more ancient period of human life, and that no 
Indo-Germanic peoples have ever built in that manner. These monuments 
are also to be met with throughout the north of Africa, and in the extreme 
north of Europe as well as in its western districts. 

^ On the other hand, philology has been able to prove with certainty 
whence they came and to what race they belonged. By a comparison of 
the Celtic, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Gothic, and Sanskrit languages, the 
learned have shown that these tongues are six branches of one trunk, the 
AryaHy a language which has now disappeared, but was spoken thousands of 
years ago on the banks of the Oxus ; and as the relation of languages proves 
the relation of races, so it is certain that between the fortieth and the twen- 
tieth century before our era, the Aryans quitted Bactria and the plains of 
Central Asia and came towards Europe, and by the separation of their 
principal tribes, formed the Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Greek, and Latin 
peoples. Thus the fact that their 'speech is one of the Indo-European 
languages has revealed to us what is the true origin of the Gauls. 
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at Vannes, and sold the rest by auction; and cut off the 
hands of all his prisoners at Uxellodunum. After eight years 
of this atrocious and horrible warfare Gaul was subdued, 
and Rome began to administer her conquest. 

The chief secret of Roman foreign politics lay in the 
perfection of her iron system of colonization. She had two 
engines by which to hold down a conquered province, — 
first, she set military colonies round the frontier, so as to 
isolate the conquest from all external influences; and, 
secondly, within that circle of iron she established an ener- 
getic ' administration,* which soon broke up all local resist- 
ance. The language and religion of the conqueror were 
forced on the vanquished ; all resistance was crushed by exter- 
mination or deportation \ and the void was then filled up 
with colonists and freedmen from Rome. 

By this method conquerors and conquered were in a few 
years completely welded into one mass. Within a century 
after the conquest, Latin was spoken throughout Gaul. But 
this Latin, brought in by colonists and soldiers, was very 
unlike the Latin of Virgil ; it was distinguished from the 
classical or written Latin by peculiarities of vocabulary and 
of inflexion which demand a brief notice. 

It is a first law of history that every language (just like 
the nation that uses it) is one at first, and presently splits 
into two parts — the speech of the noble and the speech of 
the people. After a certain time the different habits of each 
class completely break up the original unity of the language ; 
and thus every language has its epoch of division, which 
comes when the nation opens its eyes to art and poetry — in 
a word, to culture and literature. From that time the nation 
may be divided into two great classes, the lettered and the 
unlettered, the patrician and the plebeian. 

The Latin language underwent this process of division at the 

* Caesar boasts that he is coining money by the sale of a million of Gauls 
as slaves. 

B 2 
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time of the second Punic war — a division which became more 
marked as time went on. Greek art and Greek manners, 
introduced into Roman society by the Scipios, and the reduc- 
tion of Greece to the position of a Roman province, brought 
the Greek language into fashion. From this time the gulf be- 
tween the popular and the classical Latin widened suddenly, 
and the upper classes at Rome foisted into the literary 
language a crowd of purely Greek words utterly unknown 
to the popular idiom \ These words of the cultivated class, 
servilely copied from the Greek, remained as strange to the 
common people as the aristocratic French- English terms turf, 
sporty steeple<hase, &c., or the technical terms of science, 
diluvium, stratification, ornithologie, &c., are to the French 
peasantry at the present day. These borrowed words widened 
the breach between the literary and the popular Latin, a 
difference which ever increased, until the 'sermo nobilis,' 
the literary, aristocratic, ' classical * Latin, became in Caesar's 
day entirely distinct frbm the 'sermo plebeius,' or 'rusticus,' 
the 'castrense verbum,' as authors disdainfully styled it, the 
Latin of the people and the camp. 

Each had its own grammatical forms and vocabulary. For 
example, ' to strike * is verberare in literary Latin ; in popu- 
lar Latin the term was batuere. Again, the French words 
cheval, semaine, aider, doubler, bataille, &c., were, in the classical 
Latin, equus, hebdomas, juvare, duplioare, pugna; in the 
popular, cabàUus, septûnàna, adjutàre, duplàre, batàlia. 

The popular Latin was unwritten, and we might have 
remained in ignorance of its existence had not the Roman 
grammarians revealed it to us by exhorting their students 
to avoid as low and trivial certain expressions which, they 
tell us, were in common vulgar use. Thus Cassiodorus tells 
us that the feigned combats of gladiators and exercise-drill of 
the army were called batàlia: — ' Quae vulgo bataHa dicuntur, 
exercitationes gladiatorum vel militum significant.' Pugna 

^ Such as à/ÂfiBéarpoVf Imroipofios, i<f>iwinov, t^Koawpia, y€Ojypa<l>la, &c. 
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was the literary term, batalia the popular ; pugna has dis- 
appeared, batalia .has survived in bataille. The pedants of 
that day could not foresee that the literary idiom, which they 
admired so much, would one day disappear; and that the 
despised popular Latin would reign instead, parent of 
Italian, French, and Spanish, and strong enough to bear the 
weight of the literatures of three great nations. 

Imported into Gaul by soldiers an<i colonists, the popular 
Latin soon made itself at home, and, even in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, had supplanted the Celtic speech, 
except in Armorica and a few isolated spots. A hundred 
years after the conquest, women and children used to sing 
Latin songs; and so universal became the use of the lan- 
guage, that in Strabo's time the Gaul was no longer regarded 
as a Barbarian \ The lengthy sojourn of the Legions, the 
incessant influx of colonists, the necessity of pleading in 
Latin before the Roman tribunals, the conversion of the 
people to Christianity, and lastly, the natural vivacity and 
love of change ' which distinguish the Celt, all contributed 
to the adoption by the Gallic people of the language of their 
conquerors. 

At the same time that the Gallic people thus accepted the 
common Latin, the upper classes in Gaul, fired by ambition, 
adopted the literary language, and practised Roman rhetoric, 
in the hope of rising to political distinction. From the days 
of Augustus, Gaul became a nursery for rhetoricians and 
grammarians ; the schools of Autun, Bordeaux, and Lyons 
were renowned throughout the Empire. Pliny records with 
pride that his works were read and appreciated in GauP. 



' That is, the test of language (implied in the word Barbarian) placed the 
Gaul on the same footing as the average Roman colonist. 

* * Galli sunt in consiliis capiendis mobiles, et novis plerumque rebus stu- 
dent * (Caesar, De Bello Galltco, iv. 5). 

* * Bibliopolas Lugduni esse non putabam : ac tanto libentius ex Uteris tuis 
cognovi venditari libellos meos, quibus peregre manere gratiam, quam in 
urbe collegerint, delector.* {Epist, ix. 11.) 
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Caesar admitted Gauls into the Senate ; Claudius made them 
eligible for all public offices, on the sole condition that they 
knew Latin. It is easy to understand why the Gallic noble 
so quickly forgot his mother-tongue. 

That tongue disappeared from Gaul, leaving but a few 
faint traces in Latin to prove that it had once existed. Thus 
the Romans remarked that the bird they called galerita was 
called alauda in Gaul ; that beer, in Graeco-Latin zythum, 
was cervisia in Gallic : they introduced the words into their 
own tongue, and these new Latin words, passing six cen- 
turies later into French, produced the words alouette^ and 
cervoise. These and a few other isolated words, together with 
certain names of places, are all that the French language 
owes to the Gallic ; and indeed, if we speak more exactly, 
the French has borrowed nothing from it, since these words 
passed through an intermediate Latin stage, and therefore 
did not come directly from the Gallic. And even these 
cases are so very rare, that it may almost be affirmed that 
the influence of the Celtic tongue on the French has been 
inappreciable. 

Thus, while the French nation is really Celtic in race, its 
language has kept only a trifling number of words of Gallic 
origin — a very remarkable fact, which shows, better than any 
history could show, what a strong absorbent was the Roman 
power. 

The Celtic language had scarcely accepted its defeat^, 

^ Alauda did not pass directly into alouette, but into the O.F. alouâ, of 
which alouette is the diminutive. 

^ The Celtic language, thrust by the Romans back into Armorica, survived 
in that isolated district for centuries, and was revived by an immigration of 
Kymri from Wales in the seventh century. The Bretons also resisted the 
Frank as successfully as they had withstood the Roman ; and what is now 
called the Low Breton patois is nothing but the direct descendant of the 
Celtic language. It has a considerable literature of tales, songs, and plays, 
which however date back only as far as the fourteenth century. But the 
language, living thus for a thousand years * in extremis,' naturally deviated 
far from the primitive Celtic tongue ; for, beside the natural corruption and 
degradation of eighteen centuries, it has been forced as a patois to admit 
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when the Latin, from this time forth the true mistress of 
Gaul, had to undergo a fresh struggle, and repel a new 
assailant. The invasion of the German tribes set in. As 
far back as the second century after Christ, the barbarians, 
beginning slowly to filter through into Gaul, silently under- 
mined the dykes of the Roman Empire, and prepared for 
the final bursting of the barriers, and the terrible inundation 
of the fifth century. 

To protect northern Gaul against these German inva- 
sions the Romans garrisoned its frontiers with a chain of 
legions or military colonies ; and when these veterans were 
no longer able to defend the sanctity of the Roman territory, 
the Emperors adopted an expedient which kept the great 
invasion at bay for a whole century, and for a few years at 
least gave peace to the Empire. They allowed the barbarians 

into its ranks a crowd of foreign, that is, of French, terms ; and consequently 
the Breton tongue has in many cases two distinct forms or words to express 
the same idea, the one ancient and of Celtic origin, the other more modern, 
borrowed from the French, and dressed up with a Celtic termination. Thus 
in Breton we have for 

just egwirion ox just ^ 

secretly ekuz or secretameni, 

troubled enkrezet or troublet, 

anger buanegez or colère and so on. 

Here the middle column is composed of old Celtic words ; the third of 
corrupted French words. It would not have been necessary to insist on 
so elementary a truth, had not adventurous spirits in the eighteenth century, 
struck with their resemblance to French words, jumped to the conclusion 
that these importations from the French were really the origin of the French 
language. Le Brigant and the illustrious La Tour d'Auvergne, whose ex- 
travagance as a philosopher was only equalled by his excellence as a patriot, 
maintained this opinion. Great would have been their amazement had they 
learnt that the contrary was the case, and thaty«s/, secretatnefiiy iroubletj &c., 
instead of being the parents of the French language and the primitive Celtic 
words, are only corrupted French words, furnished with Celtic endings. 
Voltaire called this etymological folly Celtomania. Its followers amused the 
world by extravagant assertions— that Celtic was the original speech of 
Paradise ; that Adam, Eve, the serpent, all spoke Low Breton. These 
errors have had a still worse result ; for they have cast unmerited discredit 
on all Celtic studies. 
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to settle in northern Gaul, and by thus attaching them to the 
Empire, made them a new and durable barrier against all fur- 
ther invasions. These were the Leti, colonies of barbarians 
who recognized the nominal sovereignty of the Emperors, and 
enjoyed lands granted them under a kind of military tenure. 
At the same time the Emperors hired Franks, Burgundians, 
and Alans, to fill up the blanks in their legions. 

The consequence was an ever-increasing introduction of 
German words into the common Latin ; these terms, as was 
natural, being chiefly connected with warfare. Vegetius, in 
his work De re militari^ tells us that the Roman soldiers 
gave the name of burgus to a fortified post \ This is the 
German Burg. Thus, nearly a century before Clovis, Ger- 
man terms had already made their way into the Latin 
language ; a century later, when the Western Empire was on 
the eve of disappearing, the efi*ects of this influence were far 
more considerable. 

But before we describe the effect of this grand historical 
event on the language, we must first survey the chief 
features of the Latin which was current during the last ages 
of the Empire. A century after the Roman conquest Gaul 
was flourishing and prosperous. The two forms of the Latin 
language pursued a tranquil and parallel course — the com- 
mon dialect among the lower classes in town and country, the 
literary tongue among the aristocracy and middle classes. 
In the second century after Christ, when Roman Gaul was in 
the height of its prosperity, the popular dialect was in the 
shade, while literary Latin shone with great brilliancy; the 
Gallic schools produced lawyers and rhetoricians ; and, as 
Juvenal says, ' Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos ^.* 

But in the fifth century, just before the German invasion, 
the scene is very different— the two dialects have changed 
places in the three centuries that have elapsed; literary 
Latin is dying ; the popular dialect spreads widely, and this 

* * Castellum parvulum, quern burgum vocant' (iv. lo). * Sat. xv. iii. 
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even before the invasion of 407 had given to Gaul her death- 
blow. The institution of the 'Curials,' which caused the 
downfall of the burghers in the cities, was fatal to literature 
and the literary dialect. The Curials, being at once both 
city-magistrates and tax-gatherers, became absolutely respon- 
sible for the proper pa3mient of the town's quota into the 
imperial treasury ; if there wftô a deficit or any falling off, 
their private property was seized and sold, to make up the 
difference; and thus reduced to hopeless poverty, the poor 
Curials took refuge in the woods, or went and sold them- 
selves as slaves. With the destruction of the better classes, 
schools were everjrwhere shut up, literary culture came to 
an immediate stop, and ignorance speedily recovered all the 
ground she had lost. From this time the use of literary 
Latin, a language which lived only in books and by tradition, 
was confined to the Gallo- Roman nobles, a handful of men 
who transmitted to their children a petrified unchanging idiom, 
which had no life, and was destined to perish with them, 
when their time came. And here again popular Latin gained 
by the losses of the literary tongue. 

Though mined by its fiscal extravagances, the Empire yet 
survived some years, owing to the power of its administra- 
tion, and the strength which is inherent in every regular 
organization. At last, however, its final hour arrived; the 
Franks, Burgundians, Alans, Visigoths, fell on it, and over- 
threw with ease the great image whose feet were of clay. 
The monument which Caesar had erected fell less than five 
centuries after his death. In the crash, administration, law, 
aristocracy, letters, all perished, and with them the literary 
Latin ^ which they had employed. It had been born with 

* M. Meyer says well that *the invasion of the Barbarians irrevocably 
fixed the gulf between these two idioms, between the common Latin, the 
mistress of Gaul, ready to be the mother of the French language, and the 
literary Latin, a dead language, used only by the learned, and destined to 
have no influence in the formation of modern languages. This Latin was 
kept up by Gregory of Tours, Fredeganus, the literary renaissance under 
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them, and was destined to follow all the vicissitudes of their 
history. Then the popular Latin grew strong on its ruins, 
and entirely supplanted it. If proof of this were needed, we 
should find it in the fact that wherever the literary and the 
popular Latin used two different words for the same thing, 
the French language has invariably adopted the popular 
form and thrown aside the learned one : an absolute proof 
that the literary tongue was confined to the upper classes, 
was born and perished with them, and throughout was a 
dead letter to the common folk. Illustrations are innumer- 
able; thus — 



LITERARY LATIN. 


POPULAR LATIN. 


FRENCH. 


Hebdomas 


septimana 


semaine 

(O. F. sepmainé) 


Equus 


cabàllus 


cheval 


Verberare 


bàtuere 


battre 


Pugna 


batàlia 


bataille 


Osculari 


basiàre 


baiser 


Iter 


viàtictim 


voyage 



Charlemagne, and by the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. It was thus 
perpetuated m learned use, and in the sixteenth century experienced, after 
the great renaissance, a kind of artificial resurrection. Even in our own 
day it is the official language of the Roman Catholic Church, and, until quite 
lately, was the language of the learned, especially in Germany.* 

After the invasion under the Merovingian kings, the public personages, 
notaries or clergy, too ignorant to write literary Latin correctly, too proud 
to use the common Latin in their documents, and eager to imitate the fine 
style of Roman officials, wrote * a sort of jargon, which is neither literary 
Latin nor popular Latin, but a strange mixture of both, with the popular 
Latin more or less preponderant, according to the ignorance of the writer.' 
This jargon is what is called Low Latin, It continued to be the language 
of the French administration down to 1539, when Francis I ordered French 
to be used in all public acts. This distinction between Low Latin^ a gross 
and barren imitation of the Roman literary tongue, and Popular Latin, the 
living language of the people, and parent of the French tongue, must not be 
forgotten. It should be added that there is, besides, a second kind of Low^ 
Latin, that of the Middle Ages, which reproduced French words in a servile 
way : for example, missaticum produced the French message which was 
Latinised again under the barbarous form messagium. 
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II 



LITERARY LATIN. 


POPULAR LATIN. 


FRENCH. 


Verti 


tomàre 


tourner 


Urbs 


viUa 


ville 


Os 


biiooa 


bouche 


FeUs 


catus 


chat 


Duplioaxe 


duplàre 


doubler 


Sinere 




laisser 


Tentamen 


exâginm 


essai 


Qnlosus 


glutônem 


glouton 


Jus 


directus (driotus) 


droit 


Minae 


minàciae 


menace 


Edere 


manducàre 


manger 


Ignis 


focus 


feu 


Ludus 


jôcus 


jeu 


Aula 


ciirtem 


cour 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



These examples show how incorrect it is to say that 
French is classical Latin corrupted by an intermixture of 
popular forms;, it is, on the contrary, the popular Latin 
alone. In the same way, in Italy and Spain the invasion 
of the barbarians destroyed the literary Latin. The Italian, 
the Spanish, the Portuguese languages, are, like the French, 
simply the products of the slow development of the common 
Roman speech ^ Hence the striking likeness often noticed 
between these four idioms, the four neo- Latin or Romance 
languages, these sister-tongues — 

* Fades non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.' 

When the Germans destroyed in Gaul the imperial ad- 
mmistration, and stamped out all its culture, they also killed 
the literary language. But the common Latin was the gainer ; 
and eventually it succeeded in absorbing even its conquerors, 

^ Goethe, with his customary penetration, remarked as long ago as 1775 
that French was derived from popular Latin. 
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compelling them to forget their own language, and to adopt 
that of their subjects ; thereby proving once more the energy 
of the Roman character and its great assimilative power. 

There were, besides, many causes which led to this result : 
first, the numerical paucity of the Franks, a few bands of 
men, scarcely more than twelve thousand in all, in the midst 
of six millions of Gallo-Romans ; next, if the Franks had 
not accepted the Latin, what could they have taken for 
their common tongue? Each German tribe had its own 
dialect, Frankish, Burgundian, Gothic, &c., and there was no 
common German language. Lastly, the conversion of the 
Franks to Christianity, which, as it were, bound them over 
to learn Latin, may be reckoned as the special cause which 
made the adoption of Latin a necessity. 

The Neustrian Franks were all eager to study the Gallo- 
Roman speech ; and, less than a century after the invasion, 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, congratulated Caribert on 
his success in the use of Latin : 

* Qualis es in propria docto sermone loquela 
Qui nos Romano vincis in eloquio?' 

At Strassburg, in the year 842, Ludwig the German takes 
an oath in French in the presence of the army of Charles 
the Bald ; a clear proof that the Caroling soldiers no longer 
understood German. In the next century, when Rollo, 
duke of Normandy, swore fealty to Charles the Simple (911), 
he had scarcely begun the formula with the words ' Bi Got * 
(In God's name) when all the company of lords burst out 
laughing ; so utterly was German forgotten, that it actually 
sounded ridiculous and barbarous in their ears. 

It is needless to multiply proofs of the rapidity with which 
the German settlers in France lost their mother-tongue. 
It must, on the other hand, be remembered that though 
the German language failed to supplant the Latin, still it 
inflicted a severe wound on it, by compelling it to adopt a 
great number of German words employed to designate those 
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new institutions which the Franks brought in with them. 
And in fact this intrusion of Germanic terms was inevitable. 
How could the Latin represent such ideas as those involved 
in the words vassai, alleu,/ie/, &c. ? When the feudal in- 
stitutions of the Germanic tribes replaced the monarchical, 
unified, and centralised organization of the Roman Empire, 
the barbarian conquerors were bound to introduce at the 
same time the terms required to express this new revolution : 
consequently, all words relating to political or judicial func- 
tions, and all titles in the feudal hierarchy, are of German 
origin. The German words mahal, bann, alôd, skepeno, 
marahscalh, siniscalhy &c., thus introduced into the Low 
Latin, became maUmn, bannum, alodium, scabinus, mari- 
soalltis, sinisoallus, &c., whence, several centuries later, they 
passed into the French language as mall, bann, alleu, echemn, 
maréchal, sénéchal, &c. 

Still more is this the case with war terms. The Franks 
long reserved for themselves, as a privileged class, the warlike 
profession, and the Gallo- Romans adopted into their Latin 
speech those terms of warfare which they daily heard their 
masters using: as halsberc, French haubert; helm, French 
heaume ; heriberga, French auberge ; werra, French guerre, 
&c. There are upwards of nine hundred such words which 
thus passed from the German into Latin, and thence into 
French. And yet this invasion was little more than an acci- 
dental and superficial perturbation of the growth of the 
language, for it touched the vocabulary only ; there are no 
traces of German influence on French syntax. 

Still, popular Latin was greatly affected by this sudden 
inroad of barbarous words ; its vocabulary became less and 
less like that of the literary language.; while its syntax still 
further widened the breach. Those analytical tendencies 
which have grown so strong in modern languages, and which 
are indicated by the use of the prepositions de and ad instead 
of inflected cases to mark possession and aim, soon showed 
themselves in popular Latin. Where the literary dialect said 
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* Do panem Petro^* or 'equus Petri^* popular Latin said 'Do 
panem ad Petrum* 'caballus de Petro* ; and in like manner 
auxiliaries were introduced in the conjugation of verbs. 
Thus modified in syntax, and augmented in vocabulary, 
popular Latin became a new language completely distinct 
from literary Latin ; and men of culture in Merovingian 
times disdainfully called it the ' lingua romana rustica,' the 
Peasant-Latin. 

Its position as a new and independent language is attested 
early and often. Church writers give us the first proofs 
of it, as we should expect; for the Church, through her 
missionaries and her priests, first addressed the people ; and 
in order to be understood, she must use their language. 
Thus, as early as 660, St. Mummolinus is elected Bishop of 
Noyon, because he can speak both German and Romance*. 
We read in the life of St. Adalhard, Abbot of Corbie in 
750, that he preached in the popular tongue 'with a sweet 
fluency'; and his biographer gives us still more clearly the 
distinction between the two languages by going on to say 
that, 'When St. Adalhard spoke the common, that is, the 
Romance tongue, you would have thought he knew no other : 
if he spoke German, he was still more brilliant ; but if he 
used the Latin, he spoke it quite as well as either of the 
others ^,* 

Thus in the lifetime of Charlemagne (as we see from this 
passage), the people understood no Latin, and the Church 
had taken to preaching and teaching in French. There has 
come to light by a fortunate chance a fragment of a glossary, 
called the Reichenau Glosses ', which, though it does not give 
us a specimen of a translation of the Bible, at any rate has 

* * Quia praevalebat non tantum in Teutonica, sed etiam in Romana lingua.^ 

• * Qui si vulgari, id est, Romana lingua, loqueretur, omnium aliarum puta- 
retur inscius ; si vero Teutonica, enitebat perfectius ; si Latina, in nulla 
omnino absolutius.* — Ada Sanctorum, i. 416. 

' Because it was discovered (in 1863 by M. Holtzmann) in a MS. in the 
J-ibrary at Reichenau. 
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preserved an explanation of some of the more difficult words ; 
it was written about 768 (the year of the accession of Charle- 
magne), and is of the highest value to the philologist. The 
words are written in two columns; on the left the Latin 
(Vulgate), on the right the French : thus — 



LATIN. 


FRENCH 

(Cent. VIII.) 


MODERN FREN 


Minas 


Manatees 


Menaces 


Galea 


Helmo 


Heaume 


Tugurium 


Cabanna 


Cabane 


Singolariter 


Solamente 


Seulement 


Caementarii 


Macioni 


Maçons 


Sindones 


Linciolo 


Linceul 


Sagma 


Soma 


Somme 



&c. 



&c. 



This linguistic fragment, rough as it may appear, is of the 
highest interest ; for it is the first written monument of the 
French language, eleven hundred years old. The translation 
into modern French, in the right-hand column, shows at 
a glance the distance between this still unformed tongue and 
the French of the present day. 

This fragment also proves, in the most incontestable way, 
a fact which we already knew from indirect testimony, that 
the common people of France spoke French in the days of 
Charlemagne ; in fact, the Emperor himself found it neces- 
sary to try to speak the language of his subjects. 

And while Eginhard, Alcuin, Angilbert, and all the culti- 
vated class of that day affected to despise this ill-formed 
patoiSf which was destined eventually to become the French 
language, the Church, not afraid of being the first to use this 
vulgar speech, quickly recognized its great importance, and 
instead of resisting it and clinging to literary Latin, set her- 
self to make a skilful use of the new movement. Hitherto 
she had but tolerated, or perhaps patronized, the study of 
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this vulgar tongue by priests and missionaries ; now, towards 
the end of the reign of Charlemagne, she did more, she 
ordered the clergy to study it — a measure which had become 
necessary, seeing that the people no longer understood Latin. 
In 813 the Council of Tours bade all priests to expound the 
Holy Scriptures in French, and the preachers to use hence- 
forward this French tongue in their pulpits *. 

Thus the Church recognized the existence of this new 
language, and confessed that Latin was dead and gone 
from among the people ; and having once accepted this new 
order of things, she followed up the natural consequences 
with her habitual perseverance. After the Council of Tours, 
the Councils of Rheims (813), of Strassburg (842), and of 
Aries (851), in succession enforced anew the order to preachers 
to preach in French, until the vulgar tongue was everywhere 
substituted for the Latin. Under the all-powerful patronage 
of the Church, it gained ground rapidly ; so that eight-and- 
twenty years after the death of Charlemagne, we find it used 
as the language of political negotiation in the famous Strass- 
burg Oaths which Ludwig the German took to his brother 
Charles the Bald, and Charles' army took to Ludwig the 
German, Feb. 14, 842. Nithard, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, has preserved these Oaths in his History ', written 
between 841 and 843, at the instigation of Charles the Bald, 
his cousin and intimate friend. 

L Oath taken by Ludwig the German. 



Old French. 
Pro Deo amur, et pro 
christian poblo et nostro 
commun salvament, d'ist di 
in avant, in quant Deus savir 
et podir me dunat, si salvarai 



Modern French. 
Pour Tamour de Dieu et 
pour le salut du peuple chré- 
tien et notre commun salut, 
de ce jour en avant, autant 
que Dieu me donne savoir et 



^ Charlemagne, who maintained constant relations with the Church, was 
certainly cognisant of these prescriptions, if indeed he did not inspire them. 
[3 De Dissensiombus Filiorum Ludovici Pu (Ub, iii. cap. 5).] 
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eo cist meon fradre Karlo et 
in aiudha et in cadhuna cosa, 
si cum om per dreit son 
fradra salvar dift, in o quid 
il mi altresi fazet, et ab 
Ludher nul plaid nunquam 
prindrai, qui meon vol cist 
meon fradre Karle in damno 
sit. 



pouvoir, je sauverai mon frère 
Charles et en aide et en 
chaque chose (ainsi qu'on 
doit, selon la justice, sauver 
son frère), à condition qu'il 
en fasse autant pour moi ; et 
je ne ferai avec Lothaire 
aucun accord qui, par ma vo- 
lonté, porte préjudice à mon 
frère Charles ici présent. 



II. Oath of the Soldiers of Charles the Bald. 



O/d French, 
Si Lodhuwigs sagrament, 
que son fradre Karlo jurat, 
conservât, et Karlus meos 
sendra de sue part non los 
tanit \ si io returnar non Tint 
pois, ne io ne neuls, cui eo 
returnar int pois, in nulla a- 
iudha contra Lodhuwig nun 
li iv er. 



Modern French. 
Si Louis garde le serment 
qu'il a juré à son frère Charles, 
et que Charles mon maître, 
de son côté, ne le tienne pas, 
si je ne l'en puis détourner, 
ni moi, ni nul que j'en puis 
détourner, ne lui serai en aide 
contre Louis. 



Next after the Reichenau Glosses, these oaths are the 
oldest monuments of the French language. Their value is 
incalculable for students of the origin of the French tongue, 
for we here catch, as it were, the Latin language in the act 
of transformation into French. The importance of this will 
appear in the course of this book ; it is sufficient to remark 
here that the Frankish army clearly had lost all knowledge 
of Latin or German, otherwise Ludwig, the Emperor, would 
never have taken oath to them in French. 

From this time the vulgar tongue took, once and for all, 

{} The MS. reading is de suo partn lostanit, which is probably corrupt. 
G. Paris proposes : de. sua part h suonfraini, * on his side breaks his (oath).' 
See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French, p. a, note 9.] 

C 
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the place of the Latin, which the people no longer under- 
stood. In common use during the two preceding centuries, 
officially acknowledged by the Church in 813 and by the 
State in 842, it continued to increase in importance, and before 
long became the language of poetry. In the ninth century 
appears a hymn in French verse on the martyrdom of St. 
Eulalia * ; in the tenth century we find two short poems, the 
one on the Passion, the otheron the life of St. Léger of Autun*. 
These are the first poetic attempts of the language — attempts 
of the highest value for the history of the language, as well 
as for the histoiy of French poetry, which here finds the 
first stammering utterances of its infancy. 

These two centuries, the ninth and tenth, in which the 
later Caroling kings came to a wretched end, seem at first 
sight barren and desolate ; yet they are in reality a most 
fertile epoch in the opening of French national life, for at this 
time the true nationality of France began, and with it dawned 
a national language, poetry, and Christian art. All these 
things spring from the people, not from the princes. The 
pretentious chroniclers of the time describe the last moments 
of the decrepit Caroling dynasty; they pass over without 
a notice the fresh life and creative energy which were 
beginning in the tenth century to reanimate what seemed to 
be the worn-out powers of society *. 

From the tenth century begins the real life of the French 
nation, evidenced and confirmed by the growth of a language 
of its own — for a people cannot be said to have a really 

P See Paget Toynbee, Specimens 0/ Old French (Spec, ii.).] 

[* See Specimens ofO, F, (Spec, iii.).] 

' This birth of the French language in an historical age well known to us 
is of the highest importance : we learn from it how such languages as Latin 
and Greek (which we know only in their full age) came first into being. 
And when our histories relate in full the obscure quarrels and struggles of 
obscure princes and g^ve us no details respecting such a great event as this, 
we see clearly that true history has not yet found its way into the school- 
room. (See M. Littré, Histoire de la Langue Françatsef i. 960^ and the 
Revtie des Deux Mondes, Feb, 15, 1867.) 
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independent existence till it has a language to itself; the 
effects of the Roman domination were then long past, and 
the invasions of the barbarians were over ^ On the ruins 
of the Caroling empire — that splendid and vain attempt — 
feudalism, a new form of social life, half-way between ancient 
slavery and modern freedom, was to flourish for six centuries.' 

As the use of the French speech increased, the knowledge 
of Latin, up to this time generally employed by the upper 
classes, steadily diminished. Hugh Capet knew no language 
but French; when he had an interview with the Emperor 
Otto II, who spoke to him in Latin, he was obliged to 
get one of the bishops to act as interpreter. Even in the 
monasteries, where it had been most in use, Latin ceased to 
be generally employed after the eleventh century ; and many 
priests knew nothing but French. 

Thus at last Latin was abandoned even by the upper 
classes, as it had been by the people three centuries before. 
The French language had now, as it were, cast away its 
leading-strings. 

Forthwith there sprang up, between the eleventh and the 
thirteenth centuries, a thoroughly original poetical literature ; 
graceful or brilliant lyrics, and lofty epics (of which the 
Chanson de Roland'^ is the most perfect example), were 
produced, and became exceedingly popular in other countries 
as well . as at home. In Germany, Italy, and Spain, the 
French poems and romances were translated or imitated. 
This enthusiasm of foreigners in the twelfth century, which 
answers to the admiration of Europe for the French litera- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV, is the highest proof of its 

* The last invasion ended with the submission of the Northmen and their 
establishment in Neustria. Their numbers were small ; and they soon 
forgot their own Scandinavian tongue, and adopted that of the conquered 
race. A century after Rollo's death Normandy was celebrated for the 
elegance of her French, just as Roman Gaul had been for the excellence of 
her rhetoricians and grammarians. 

P See Specimens of Old French (Spec, v.).] 

C 2 
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artistic value and originality. The influence of French 
literature on foreign thought and style would form an ad- 
mirable subject for an essay in literary history. The medieval 
glories of the twelfth, the modem brilliancy of the seventeenth 
century, would be seen to be the two great epochs of the 
national genius. 

And not only French literature, but the French lan- 
guage also, from the thirteenth century onwards, became 
well known to and accepted by neighbouring nations, as it 
did later in the days of Voltaire. The Norman conquest 
imposed the French tongue on England ; in Germany 
Frederick II and his court were familiar with French 
poetry ; in Italy French was generally known and used : 
the Venetian Marco Polo * wrote his travels in it ; the Floren- 
tine Brunetto Latino ^ Dante's contemporary, composed his 
Trésor de Sapience in it, ' because the French is the most 
delectable and most common tongue ' '. From every quarter 
of Europe students flocked to the University of Paris, a fact 
to which the two medieval Latin lines testify : 

' Filii nobiliura, dum sunt juniores, 
Mittuntur in Franciam fieri doctores.' 

This was so commonly done, that the scholarly Benvenuto 
da Imola * complained, towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, that 'he was astonished and indignant to see the 
Italian nobles all striving to copy French manners, despising 
their own tongue and learning French, and admiring nothing 
but French books.' 



[* See Specimens of Old French (Spec. Ivii.).] 

[" See Specimens ofO. F. (Spec. Ivi.).] 

[• ' Force que la parleQre des François est plus delitable et plus commune 
a toutes gens * (i. i).] 

[* The Dante commentator. The passage occurs in his comment on 
Inferno xxix. 123 : * Multum miror, et indignor animo, quando video italicos 
et praecipue nobiles, qui conantur imitari vestigia g^lorum, et discunt 
linguam gallicam, asserentes quod nulla est pulcrior lingua gallica.' (Tomu 
ii. p. 409, ed. Vernon).] 
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What, then, was this French language which Europe valued 
so highly and was so proud to learn in the thirteenth century? 
Let us once more go back to the beginnings of it 

It is a well-known fact that the first cause of the phonetic 
changes and transformations of language lies in the structure 
of the vocal organs ; or, in other words, in difference of pro- 
nunciation ; and this again results from difference of race. 
Thus the Latin, introduced into Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and 
spoken by three different races, each in its own way, was 
gradually decomposed, as we have seen, into three cor- 
responding languages. In Gaul, popular Latin falling into 
the hands of two rival races, one in the North and the other 
in the South, produced two distinct idioms, that of the South, 
or the ' Langue d'Oc,' and that of the North, called the 
* Langue d'Oïl ^' These curious names spring from the 
custom, not uncommon in the Middle Ages, of designating 
languages by the sign of affirmation ; just as Dante calls the 
Italian ' la lingua di 5i^' The modern French o«i was oïl in 
the North, and oc in the South of France '. 

The ' Langue d'Oïl,' which prevailed in districts inhabited 
by populations whose characteristic differences were strongly 
marked (the Normans, Picards, Burgundians, &c., having 

* A line drawn from La Rochelle to Grenoble will fairly represent the 
frontiers of the two dialects : north of it we have the * Langue d'Oll/ south 
of it the ' Langue d*Oc.' 

This * Langue d'Oc/ or, as it is now more commonly called, Provençal, 
from the chief district in which it obtained, was developed alongside of the 
Northern dialect ; and in the twelfth century was the parent of a brilliant 
lyrical literature. 

The rivalry of North and South, which ended in the Albigensian war, and 
the defeat of the South, gave the death blow to this Provençal literature. In 
ia7a Languedoc became French, and the French dialect soon prevailed. 
The Provençal, Languedoc, and Gascon patois, which still linger on in the 
South, are but the fragmentary remains of this ' Langue d'Oc * which was so 
brilliant a language for two centuries. 

[* Vulg. Eloq. i. 8 ; Inf. xxxiii. 80.] 

[' Oil (mod. ou%) comes from Lat. hoo*illud ; oc from Lat hoc. Ital. 5I 
comes from X4it. aio.] 
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their own peculiarities of pronunciation), gave rise in its 
turn to as many corresponding dialects. And this was the 
easier, because there was no one capital of the whole king- 
dom which could lay down laws of style and models of 
speech for the whole country. When feudalism broke up 
Gaul into a number of local principalities, each having its 
own capital and political centre, with its own administration 
and literature, each great district became independent, with 
its own political and literary life, its own tongue, manners, 
and customs. 

Thus in Normandy or Picardy all official acts and literary 
works were in the Norman or Picard dialect : the dialect 
of the île de France, or French, as it was then called, was 
regarded in Normandy as almost a foreign language. And 
thus their political separation led these districts to confirm 
this division of the language into dialects, a division which 
sprang originally, however, from a real difference of race. 
. There were in the Middle Ages four principal dialects 
of the 'Langue d'Oïl '—Norman, Picard, Burgundian, and 
French ^ (the dialect of the lie de France alone), the last 
lying in the centre of the triangle formed by the other three. 
These four dialects, which were equal in power and influence, 
had such marked differences, that even strangers were struck 
by them : thus, Roger Bacon (who was in France in 1240), when 
seeking to show in his Opus Majus what is meant by the 
dialects of a language, chooses French as his example. ' The 
idioms of the same language,* he says, ' differ with different 
people, as is evident from the French language, which varies 
in idiom severally with the French, the Normans, the 
Picards, and the Burgundians, so that what is considered 
a correct manner of speech by the Picards is intolerable to the 
Burgundians, and even to their near neighbours the French *.' 



^ * Frenchman/ in the Middle Ages, was exclusively the name of Uie in- 
habitant of the île de France. [See § 57a w.] 
' * Nam et idiomata ejusdem linguae variantur apud diversos, sicut patet 
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These differences of dialect, as was the case in Greece, 
are seen not in the syntax, but only in the forms of words, 
which were quite distinct in each dialect : thus, for example, 
amàbam became, in the twelfth century, amève in Burgundy, 
atnoie in the île de France, and amoue in Normandy. This 
irtstance shows us how Latin words shrank and became 
* blurred,* as it were, as they went northwards: they form 
a kind of sensitive thermometer, which falls as we go farther 
from the South ; and this, not by a violent change, but by 
a series of gradual modifications. And when we observe 
how these modifications are effected by insensible steps as 
we pass from one climate to another, we feel that we have 
before us a natural phenomenon, and that words, like plants, 
are modified by climate, or, to use a scientific term, that 
climate is one of the factors of language. 

In the Middle Ages, these four dialects of the 'Langue 
d'Oïl' (like the four Greek dialects, Ionian, Aeolian, Attic, 
and Dorian) produced four distinct literatures — we can easily 
distinguish a Norman from a French or a Burgundian writer. 
It is clear that the literary character of France in the twelfth 
century differs completely from that of our days. While now 
a single language offers itself as a model of perfection to be 
followed by all writers, we see that under Philip Augustus 
there were four distinct and official languages, all of equal 
authority, and each within its own province supreme. How 
did it come about that the four were reduced to one, and why 
was the dialect of the île de France adopted as the common 
tongue rather than the Norman or the Burgundian ? 

The feudal system, in parcelling out the country, had 
secured the independence of the chief districts in politics, 
language, and literature; when, however, feudalism gave 



de lingua Gallicana quae apud Gallicos, et Normannos, et PicardoSy et Bur- 
gundos multiplici variatur idiomate. Et quod proprie dicitur in idiomate 
Picardorum horrescit apud Burgundos, imo apud Gallicos viciniores.* Roger 
Bacon, Opus Majus, iii. 44. 
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place to a central monarchy, the dialects also fell, and were 
suppressed by a central language. It was inevitable that the 
dialect of the dominant province should become the type of 
the language of the whole people. 

Thus the language must depend on political movements ; 
and the election of Hugh Capet, Duke of France, to be king, 
settled the question, and made Paris the capital of France." 
Still, throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Cape- 
tian sovereigns, lords of little but the île de France and the 
Orleans territory, had no influence outside the royal domain ; 
and the dialects retained their original vigour and indepen- 
dence, nor did any one of them venture to assert superiority 
over the others. But by the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the sovereignty of the Capets had grown strong, and 
with its growth the French dialect also prevailed. The lords 
of the île de France were always growing stronger at the 
expense of their neighbours. In iioi Philip I acquired 
Berry; a century later Picardy was ceded to Philip Au* 
gustus, who seized Touraine in 1203, and Normandy in 1204 ; 
Languedoc was added in 1272, and Champagne in 1361. 

The French dialect followed the triumphant progress of 
the Duke of France, and displaced the dialects of the con- 
quered provinces. Thus, to take Picardy as an example, 
French was first introduced into the official acts of the con- 
querors, then into literary works, and finally it was adopted 
by all who wished to be regarded as gentlemen. The people 
alone resisted and kept their ancient speech ; and the Picard, 
now no longer written, but only spoken by the commons, and 
subject to incessant alterations, fell from the rank of a dialed^ 
that is, of a written and spoken language, to that of a patois^ 
that is, of a merely spoken idiom, not recognized by the 
French literary language. 

And so, in less than three centuries, the Norman, the 
Picard, and the Burgundian dialects were supplanted by that 
of the île de France, and became mere patois. Attentive 
observation can still discover in the latter the characteristic 
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marks of those medieval dialects which now survive only in 
their respective literatures. 

PcUois are not then, as is commonly believed, a corruption 
of the literary language in the peasant's mouth : they are the 
remains of former provincial dialects, which, owing to political 
causes, have dropped from the rank of official and literary 
languages to that of merely spoken tongues. The history of 
French patois shows us how important they are for the study 
of the language ; and the best thanks of philologists are due 
to the Académie des Inscriptions for the prizes with which 
that body has attempted to stimulate the study of these débris 
of the Old French language. 

The final triumph of French over the neighbouring dialects 
was not won without a struggle, in which the victor received 
many a wound. A certain number of forms borrowed from 
the defeated dialects entered into the French language. There 
are words in modern French the origin of which can be traced 
to the Norman or the Burgundian, words not in complete 
harmony with the proper analogy of the French, and there* 
fore easily to be recognized as strangers. ' Though familiarity 
leads us to pass over these irregularities without notice, still 
when we study the medieval French dialects, we soon learn 
to detect the interpolations,' which destroy the uniformity and 
fair proportion of the language. Thus the hard o of the Latin 
became ch in the île de France, and c in Picardy : campus, 
oantare, carta, castellum, campania, catus, cappa, cancellufi, 
carricare, &c., became in the île de France champs chanter^ 
charte^ chastel, champagne^ chat, chappe, chancel, charger, &c., 
but in Picardy, camp, canter, carte, castel, campagne, cat, 
cappe, cancel, carguer, &c. Now, in these instances, though 
modem French has generally followed the ch form, it has not 
done so always ; thus it has taken campagne in preference to 
champagne^. In a few cases it has adopted both forms with 



[^ Camp, campagne, carte, cappe, are probably not Picard, but Italian or 
Spanish forms.] 
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different senses, though they are in reality the same word : 
as from campus, champ and camp ; from oappa, chappe and 
cappe\ from oancellus, chancel and cancel; from carta, charte 
and carte 'y from capsa, châsse and caisse; from castelltini, 
château and castel ; from carricare, charger and carguer; and 
so on. The same might be shown to be true in the case of 
Norman and Burgundian forms; the above, however, form 
a sufficient example '. 

This transformation was completed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the monarchy, so weak three centuries before, became 
all-powerful, and with it the dialect of the île de France 
became supreme; the other dialects ceased to exist, and 
were represented by patois; the French language sprang 
into existence. 

In brief, the popular Latin, transported into Gaul, pro- 
duced, eight centuries later, the ' Langue d'Oïl,' of which 
one division or dialect, that of the île de France, supplanted 
all the rest, and, in the fourteenth century, became the French 
language ^ The same process went on in the other Latin 

^ Such double forms as fleurir and florir, grincer and grincher, attaquer 
and attacher^ écorcher smà ecorcer^ charrier and charroyer^ plier and ployer, are 
also due to the dialects, and were originally the same word. Now that the 
history of the language has furnished us with the true explanation, it is 
amusing to see the grammarians decreeing that plier and ployer are different 
in origin, and establishing completely artificial distinctions between them, 
distinctions which are at once proved false by the study of the Old French. 

'^ Let us sum up the elements of the language. The foundation is popular 
Latin with a strong German element introduced in the fifth century ; a few 
faint traces of Celtic may be noticed in it. When this language was fully 
formed, some oriental elements were thrown in about the thirteenth century ; 
in the sixteenth were added a number of Italian and Spanish words ; in the 
nineteenth several expressions of English origin have been accepted ; to say 
nothing of the scientific words drawn from the dead languages and brought 
in by the learned, chiefly in the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries. The 
oriental elements are Hebrew and Arabic. It was a favourite theory of old 
etymologists that all languages are derived from the Hebrew ; but modem 
philology has proved them wrong, and has established as a law that ' the 
elements of language answer to the elements of race.' Now the French- 
man does not belong to the same race as a Jew ; and such resemblances as 
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countries: here too the provincial dialects gave place 
eventually to one common tongue. Thus the Tuscan in 
Italy, and the Castillan in Spain, supplanted the others; 
and the Milanese, the Venetian, the Sicilian, on the one 
hand, and the Andalusian, and the Navarrese on the other, 
fell from the dignity of written dialects into the position of 
patois. 

What then was this thirteenth-century French language 
which lay half-way between the Latin of the Roman peasant 
and the French of Chateaubriand ? 

Let us study its constitution and forms, and take note of 
the path followed by the popular Latin since the fall of the 
Empire, and of the distance which separates this old French 
from the French of to-day. 

Every one knows that the great difference between French 
and Latin is that the French expresses the relation of words 
by their position^ the Latin by their form. The Latin might 
3ay equally well 'canis occidit lupum,' or Mupum occidit 
canis'; in French Me chien tua le loup' is very different 

may exist between their languages are accidental. When Jerome translated 
the Old Testament into Latin he incorporated into his version certain 
Hebrew words which had no Latin equivalents, as seraphim, Gehenna, 
pascha, &c. ; from Latin they passed at a later time into French {séraphin, 
gêne, pâquè). But they came in from the Latin, not from the Hebrew. The 
same is the case with the Arabic ; its relations with French have been 
purely accidental. To say nothing of those words which express oriental 
things, such as Alcoran^ bey, cadi, caravane, derviche, firman, janissaire, &c., 
which were brought into the West by travellers, the French language re- 
ceived, in the Middle Ages, many Arabic words from another source. The 
Crusades, the great impulse given to learning by the Arabians, the study of 
oriental philosophers, who were much followed in France between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, enriched the vocabulary with many words 
belonging to the three sciences which the Arabians cultivated successfully : 
in astronomy it gave such words as azimuth, nadir, zénith*, in alchemy, 
alcali, alcool, alambic, alchimie, elixir, sirop', in mathematics, algèbre, zéro, 
chiffre. Still, even so these words did not come direct from the Arabic to 
the French ; they passed through the scientific Latin of the Middle Ages. 
In fact, the oriental languages have had little or no popular or direct influ- 
ence on the French. 
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from * le loup tua le chien.' The Frenchman recognizes the 
sense of a word by its position, the Roman by its termination : 
the Latin, in fact, has declensions, the French has none. 
We ask. How has this come about ? Were there always six 
cases in Latin ? Has French never had more than one case? 
Let us see what answer history will give. 

The tendency to simplify and reduce the number of cases 
appeared early in popular Latin : the rough barbarians could 
not grasp the more delicate shades of meaning expressed by 
them. So, being incapable of using so learned and com- 
plicated a system as that of the Latin declensions, they con- 
structed a new declension to suit their wants— a declension 
which was far more simple, though really far less efficient ; 
for it involved the frequent reproduction of the same form. 
In the fifth century there were only two cases instead oï six — 
the nominative to mark the subject, the accusative (chosen 
because of its frequent recurrence) for the object. Thence- 
forward the popular Latin declension was (i) subjective case, 
muru-s; (2) objective case, muru-m. This afterwards be- 
came the base of French declension for the first half of the 
Middle Ages ; and the Old French retained these two cases 
in the singular and plural. Thus Old French was originally 
a semi-synthetic language, half-way between synthetic Latin 
and analytic modern French. 

The reader is referred to the body of this book for the 
destiny and vicissitudes of this declension. It survived in 
full vigour down to the thirteenth century, gradually fell into 
decay in the fourteenth, and in the fifteenth gave place to the 
modern construction *. 

The revolution by which Old French passed into modern 
French gives us a picture of the way in which the Latin 
language was disintegrated at the time of the fall of the 

^ The secondary modifications, consequent on the dying out of this declen- 
sion, are considered below, in the chapters on pronouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs. 
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Roman Empire ; in losing four of its six cases, it passed into 
Old French and so, with only two cases, descended from the 
rank of a synthetic to that of a semi-synthetic language. In 
the fourteenth century the declension in two cases in its turn 
disappeared, giving place to that single case which alone exists 
in modern French. The loss of this declension, which con- 
verted the semi-synthetic Old French into the analytical 
modern tongue, caused the former to become rapidly anti- 
quated, and placed between it and the present language a far 
broader gulf than that which separates Old Italian from the 
Italian of to-day. 

It would be folly to regret the loss of this old declension : 
we can only regard it with interest as the bridge over which 
the French language has passed in its journey from the 
ancient to the modern world. Nature never advances by 
leaps and bounds, but with slow and gradual movement. In 
the passage from Latin to French this two-case declension 
acted as a stage between the six cases of the Classical Latin, 
and the modem form with its single case. 

It shows us too, once more, how the language and the 
political history of the country have moved constantly in 
parallel lines. In the fourteenth century the social edifice 
built up by medieval feudalism begins to crumble ; Philip the 
Fair strikes a fatal blow at the independence of nobles and 
clergy, and begins the reform of the administrative monarchy, 
which is carried on by Charles V and Louis XI and finally 
completed by Richelieu and Louis XIV. The Old French 
moved vrith the times, seeking to supply the needs of a new 
form of society. The movement went on throughout the 
fourteenth century, the analytical or modem spirit rapidly 
gaining ground ; declension in two cases, variations of dialect, 
which had flourished in the twelfth century, were abandoned, 
and by the end of the fourteenth century Old French was 
gone. The fifteenth century saw the birth of modern French. 
To the new tongue corresponded a new political France. 
With the mishq)s and the shame of the House of Valois 
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society underwent another change: the spirit of modern 
times began to be felt; the Renaissance dawned. The 
strong and expressive language of Commines * is very like 
modern French. By its means we dan gauge the rapid 
course of the language during two centuries ; at the death of 
Louis XI, France was organized, and her language nearly 
established. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century, without introduc- 
ing anything new, secured and confirmed the language of the 
fifteenth century. The French of Calvin's famous Institu- 
tion de la Religion Chrétienne (1535) is completely ripe and 
full: it expresses with ease all shades of meaning. The 
language seems to be firmly fixed, and had it remained as 
it then was, it might have escaped the criticisms of Malherbe 
and the seventeenth-century savants; but immediately after 
this period it was damaged by an extravagant influx of foreign 
words, borrowed from Latin, Greek, and Italian. 

The many expeditions of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and 
Francis I across the Alps, and the lengthened stay of the 
French armies in Italy, made the Italian language familiar 
to the French. The splendour of the Italian Renaissance 
in literature and art dazzled the French mind, while the re- 
gency of Catherine de' Medici gave the prestige of fashion 
to everything Italian. This Italian influence was omnipotent 
at the courts of Francis I and Henry II ; and the courtiers, 
completely imbued with it, passed it on to the nation. Then 
for the first time appeared in books a number of hitherto 
unknown words : the old military terms heaume^ brand, haubert, 
&c., disappeared, and were replaced by Italian words learnt 
in the wars of Italy, such as carabine (carabina); gabion 
(gabbione); escadre (scadra); parapet (parapetto); fantassin 
(fantaccino) ; infanterie (infanteria) ; citadelle (cittadella) ; 
estramaçon (stramazzone) ; embuscade (imboscata); alerte 
(all'erta), &c. This mania for Italianism very properly aroused 

[' See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French (Spec. Ixxxiii.).] 
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the ire of a contemporary writer, Henri Estienne, who, in his 
Dialogue du français italianisé^ says with some vehemence, 
'A few years hence, the whole world will believe that France 
learnt the art of war from the school of Italy, because it will 
be seen that she uses none but Italian war-terms/ And not 
only war-terms; Catharine de' Medici introduced a number 
of words relating to court life — courtisan (cortigiano) ; affidé^ 
(affidato) ; charlatan (ciarlatano) ; escorte (scorta) ; came'riste 
(camerista); bouffon (buffone); faquin (facchino); bravé 
(bravo) ; carrosse (carrozza), &c. Terms of art also came in 
with Primaticcio and Leonardo da Vinci, such as balcon 
(balcone); costume (costume); baldaquin (baldacchino) ; 
cadence (cadenza) ; cartouche (cartuccio), &c. ; and lastly, the 
commercial relations between the countries left some deposits 
rn language, such as bilan (bilância); agio (aggio); escale 
(scala) ; banque (banca) ; banqueroute (bancarotta), &c. 

The Italianisers, as they were styled in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Went further still, and tried to shoulder out French 
words in ordinary speech, and to substitute Italian ones ; 
thus your man of taste would not deign to say suffire, grand 
revenu, la première fois, but baster, grosse intrade, la première 
volte, because the Italians said bastare, entrata, volta, &c. 

To this pernicious influence was added another, the mania 
for antiquity. It was a time of great classical fervour ; and 
the admirers of these newly-disclosed treasures despised the 
iliore homely French, and wished to bring in the majesty of 
expression and of thought which they admired so much 
among the ancients. One of them, Joachim du Bellay, 
ventured to set forth a celebrated manifesto, entitled Def 
fense et illustration de la langue françoise (1548), in which 
he proposed a plan for the creation of a more poetical and 
nobler language by the wholesale importation of Latin and 
Greek words in their natural state. He sought to ennoble 
the French language by borrowing largely from ancient 
tongues, and to enrich French poetry by introducing the 
literary forms employed in classical masterpieces. 'Our 
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ancestors/ he writes, * have left our tongue so poor and bare 
that it needs ornaments, and, if we may so speak, borrowed 
plumes. But who would dare to say that the Greek and 
Latin languages were always in that excellent state in which 
we find them in the days of Homer and Demosthenes, Virgil 
and Cicero ? Translation alone will not suflSce to raise our 
vulgar French fo the level of these more famous tongues. 
What then must be done ? Imitate, imitate the Romans, as 
they did the Greeks, as Cicero imitated Demosthenes, and 
Virgil Homer. . . And so, Frenchmen, once more march 
boldly towards the superb city of Rome, and with its spoils 
adorn your temples and your altars. . . Invade that " Graecia 
mendax," and once more call into being the famous nation 
of Gallo-Greeks. Without scruple carry off, I urge you, the 
sacred treasures of the Delphic shrine, even as you have once 
before with strong hand pillaged it.' 

This manifesto proclaimed aloud the double aim of the 
reformers ; they wished to ennoble the French tongue by bor- 
rowing largely from the classical languages ; and to ennoble 
French poetry by importing into it the literary styles current 
among the ancients. 

One of the Duke of Orleans' pages, Pierre de Ronsard, 
a gentleman of Vendôme, resolved to carry out Du Bellay's 
reform. Throwing aside the indigenous French poetry, he 
abruptly introduced Latin epic poetry and Greek tragedy. 
Thanks to his efforts, France for two centuries regarded 
these two ancient forms of narrative and dramatic poetry as 
alone legitimate in point of good taste, and as alone capable 
of receiving noble inspirations \ How far this idea was in 
harmony with the age, and in what way it was carried out, 
we need not here inquire ; we will only say that in essaying 
to reform French poetry, Ronsard also hoped to reform the 
French language, 

* Et pouvoir en françois parler grec et latin.' 
> G. Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne ^ p. m. 
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He broke completely with the past, and threw the litera- 
ture of his country into a wretched course of imitation, which 
nearly proved fatal to its national character. In order to 
create new words he recklessly seized on Greek and Latin 
terms, and dressed up several hundreds of them with French 
terminations. Literary Latin and Greek, which had given 
practically nothing to the French language before \ now had 
their turn, and, thanks to Ronsard's school, learned terms, 
such as ocymorCy enteîéchie^ oligochronien^ &c., passed in from 
every side. 

Ronsard's disciples* far outstripped their master. Not 

* We have already shown this for the literary Latin. As to Greek, the 
two languages never came in contact with one another ; the patriotic fables 
invented by Henri Estienne, Joachim Périon, and Ménage, to prove the 
affinity of French and Greek, are mere extravagances. Marseilles, the only 
Greek city which could have brought this about, was at an early date 
absorbed by the Romans, and soon lost its Greek tongue. There are indeed 
some few Greek words in early popular French before the sixteenth century, 
such as chère^ somme^ parole ; but these do not come straight from the Greek 
«a/Ni, awffjuiy irapaBoX'fiy but through the Latin, which adopted and handed 
them on. We may in fact say of Greek, as we have said of the Oriental 
tongues, that it has had absolutely no direct influence on the French. 

* We must distinguish between the master and his school. Ronsard was 
veiy far above his followers. He had real poetical genius, and as a reformer 
of language had many happy and true ideas. He recommended the pro- 
vignement (the pruning) of old words, the careful study of patois, and the 
adoption from them of fresh resources for the language. He was not tout 
brouUUf as Boileau says — Boileau who dealt with him as an executioner 
rather than as a judge. Let us add the verdict of M. Géruzez upon him ; it 
is clear and true. *■ Ronsard at first carried his contemporaries by storm ; 
and their admiration often led him astray. And he has been over-praised 
and over-blackened: ** c'était," as Balzac says of him, "le commencement 
d*un poète.** He had poetic enthusiasm without taste. If he has failed 
utterly in his epics and Pindaric odes, we must not forget that there is a true 
nobility of poetiy in some passages of his Bocage royal, his Hymnes, and his 
Discours sur les misères du temps. M. Sainte-Beuve, who in our days has 
reviewed the whole controversy on this point, shows that in sonnets and 
Anacreontic pieces Ronsard takes very high rank. Malherbe, who so 
happily made use of many of Ronsard's efibrts, ought to have blamed less 
severely the slips of the poet who was the martyr as well as the hero of his 
cause.' 

D 
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satisfied with creating new words by handfuls, they wished to 
reconstruct words already in being, and to bring the whole 
language nearer to the Latin type. Thus, for example, the 
Latin otiôsus and vindioàre had produced oiseux znd venger ; 
these reformers declared such forms null and void, and 
prescribed the use of otieux and vindiquer instead, these forms 
being closer copies of antiquity. A step further and they 
would have reverted to the original Latin and Greek. 

This absurdity was received with boundless enthusiasm, 
an enthusiasm capable of easy explanation. The French 
people never understood anything about this new language, 
which was not made for them. As to the learned, 'this 
artificial idiom did not seem to them at all ridiculous ; they 
were only likely to see its copious wealth ; the divergence 
between it and the popular spoken language was but another 
recommendation to their favour. The knowledge of Latin, 
then so widely spread, was a key to the understanding of this 
idiom; and the learned thanked the poet for innovations 
only intelligible to educated ears like theirs. Thus the higher 
poetry came to speak a language which appealed only to the 
initiated, and was held dear by those alone who stood apart 
from the " profanum vulgus " of the age.* 

At last the good sense of the nation protested against 
such extravagances. Malherbe led the reaction. The un- 
natural Greek and Latin words, so rudely thrust in by 
force, he instantly and easily drove out. Thanks to him, 
ente'lechie^ otieux^ vindiquer, and thé like, had but a transitory 
life. He did his utmost to put an end to the utter confusion 
caused by the creation of new terms from Latin words which 
were already represented by popular forms in French. Thus, 
from pagina, plaga, perfectns, peregrinns, the pedants, in 
servile imitation of the Latin had created pagine, plague, 
perfect, peregrin, rejecting the older ^a^^, plaie, par/ait \ pèlerin, 

[* It should.be noted that parfait comes not from petfectus, which gave 
O. F. parfUf but from per-factus.'] 
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These artificial terms Malherbe cast out, reinstating in each 
case the ancient word. Still, several held their own by the 
side of the others ; thus we have incruster and encroûter, 
faction and façon, potion and poison, &c. Malherbe, like all 
reformers, went too far ; and many of the rules he laid down 
were stupid and even ridiculous. In reforming the laws of 
poetry and versification he often took the wrong road ; but 
his reforms in the matter pf language were in the right 
direction. He 'appealed from Rome and Athens to the 
streets of Paris. ' If any one asked his opinion about any 
French word, he always sent him to the street-porters at the 
Port au Foin, saying that they were his masters in language \* 

He had scarcely done his work when a new mania attacked 
the language. The sixteenth century had begun by imitating 
Italy ; the first half of the seventeenth century took Spain 
for its model, and underwent a Spanish invasion. The wars 
of the League and the Spanish armies in France spread far 
and wide the knowledge of the Spanish language, and with 
the language came in also the fashions and follies of Spain. 
The court of Henry IV was ' Spaniardised.' Sully tells us 
that the courtiers did nothing but utter Castillan cries and 
exclamations. 'We heard them ever and anon cry aloud 
** fésuS'Sire,'' and with doleful voice exclaim " // en faut 
mourir'^ ^* Accordingly, a new class of words borrowed from 
the Spanish now makes its appearance for the first time ; such 
as capitan (capitan) ; duègne (duena) ; guitare (guitara) ; 
haquenée (hacanea) ; camarade (camarada) ; nègre (negro) ; 
case (casa), &c. 

The Hôtel de Rambouillet, the Précieuses, the Academy, 
and the grammarians (Vaugelas, D'Olivet, Thomas Corneille) 
continued in the seventeenth century the work of purification 
which Malherbe had begun ; but they went to extremes, and 
dried up the living sources of the language. The record of 
their excisions and suppressions is contained in the Diction- 

* Racan, Vie de Malherbe, * Sully, Mémoires, ii. a. 

D 2 
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naire de F Académie (first éd. i694\ which is an alphabetical 
collection of all French words sanctioned 'par le bon usage'/ 
beyond the range of which no author dare stray who aspires 
to be classed among writers of pure French. 

Were I writing the history of the French language, instead 
of merely a fugitive sketch, I should here have to trace the 
personal influence exercised upon its progress and formation 
by such great writers as Pascal, Bossuet, Molière, in the 
seventeenth century, and, in the eighteenth; Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Rousseau. 

I must be content with remarking that the language under- 
went very little change in the eighteenth century, during 
which few additions were made to it. Voltaire introduced 
some orthographical reforms (such as at for oi, français for 
français). Some grammarians (like the Abbé Dangeau) tried, 
after the example of Ramus and Expilly, to introduce pho- 
netic spelling — a thing in itself absurd, because the ortho- 
graphy of a word is a direct result of its etymology, and 
to alter it would be to despoil a word, so to speak, of its 
pedigree. Others, following in the steps of Bacon, Descartes, 
and Leibnitz, dreamt of an universal language. These views 
resulted from the philosophical theories of the eighteenth 
century. 'As the philosophers tried to conceive man in 
what they called " the state of nature " in order to trace the 
progress of his sentiments, passions, and intelligences, so 
did the grammarians follow after the idea of a primitive 
language ^ They sought to determine a priori the ideas 
necessary to people in a state of infancy, and the sounds 
employed to express these ideas.* Philosophical gram- 
marians (like De Brosses, Condillac, &c.) conceived that 
there existed some one language more natural to mankind 

^ Did, de F Acad. Française. Ed. 1694. Preface. 

^ De Brosses meant by his 'primitive language/ not a supposed language 
whence all others were derived, but that which nature breathes into all 
men, as a necessary consequence of the action of the soul on the bodily 
organs. 
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than all others ; and this they made every effort to discover, 
frittering away their lives in sterile discussions and haphazard 
theorising. 

The introduction of new terms, which seemed to be 
arrested after the sixteenth century, has begun again in our 
own time to a far greater extent than in Ronsard's days, 
and indeed, with a much better justification. The struggle 
between the classic and the romantic schools, which has 
gone on since 1824, the growth of journalism, science, and 
trade, and the ever-widening acquaintance with foreign litera- 
tures, have all contributed to this result. 

The new words of this century are of two classes, good or 
bad, according as they are useful importations or pernicious 
neologisms. Of the good class are the fifteen to twenty 
thousand words introduced to meet the needs of science and 
trade {photographie^ gazomètre^ télégraphie, &c.) — for new 
ideas required new terms to express them ; and with them 
we class those foreign words which owe their introduction to 
the evergrowing frequency of international communication. 
Most of these come from England, and are derived either 
from politics and political economy, such as budget, jury, 
drawback, warrant, bill, convict, &c. ; or from sport, as turf, 
jockey, dandy, festival, clown, groom, steeplechase, boxe, whist, 
touriste, cottage^ square, tilbury, dogue, &c. ; or from industrial 
pursuits, as drainage, tender, wagon, rail, tunnel, ballast, 
express, dock, stock, &c. ; to say nothing of naval terms *. 

By the side of these novelties — which form a language 
apart within the French language and are necessary because 
they express new ideas — we have also pernicious and entirely 
superfluous ones, since they express old ideas by new terms, 
where older words were already in existence, and were under- 
stood by every one. In the seventeenth century every one 

^ It is a curious fact that many of these English words are Old French 
words imported into England in the eleventh century by the Normans, 
which have now recrossed the channel in English dress. Thus fashion is 
the old façon ; tunnel the O. F. tonnel (now tonneau) ; and so on. 
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SBxA fonder f toucher, tromper ^ émouvoir; the nineteenth prefers 
baser^ impressionner^ illusionner, émotionner, &c.^ Journalisrh 
and Parliament have flooded France with these new words, 
and have, besides, produced a new development of old words, 
in the shape of clumsy ill-proportioned derivatives, such as 
régler, règlement, then réglementer^ and at last réglementation 
from règle ; and constitution^ constitutionnel^ constitutionnalite', 
inconstitutionnalité,inconstitutionnellement, from constituer ; and 
so on. Under this new growth of terminations, this inun- 
dation of prefixes and suffixes, the true and simple old 
language is in danger of being entirely swamped and lost. 

It is not easy to predict the future of the French language ; 
but we may feel sure that its permanence will be due to the 
maintenance of a balanced and harmonious proportion 
between novelty and tradition, the necessary foundations 
of every language — between novelty, needful for the ex- 
pression of new ideas, and tradition, careful guardian of old 
ideas and of the old words which express them. 

Two lessons may be learnt from this long history of the 
French tongue : first, that languages are not stationary and 
petrified, but living, and, like all things living, full of motion. 
Like plants and animals they spring into life, they grow, and 
they decay. ' Natura nil facit per saltum,' said the sagacious 
Linnaeus ; and this is as true of language, the fourth realm 
of nature, as of the other three. At first sight the distance 
between peasant Latin and Voltaire's Freach seems very 
great ; yet by a series of minute changes continued through 
a long period of time we have passed, as we have seen, from 
the one to the other. 

* Nature,' says G. Paris, 'is prodigal of time and sparing 
of effort ' ; and thus with slow and almost insensible changes, 
she reaches results far away from her point of departure. 



^ It is claimed that these new words express certain subtle shades of 
meaning. But these fine distinctions are almost always illusory. What 
real difference can exist between baser and fonder 1 
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And next, we learn that language, being, even more than 
literature, the expression or voice of society, changes and is 
modified with it : the advance of language is parallel with 
that of society. Hence it is that no language is perfectly 
rigid or at rest ; it moves incessantly ; and that which La 
Harpe and the critics of the eighteenth century call 'the 
state of perfection* of a language is a purely imaginary 
condition of things. It was thought at that time, as Balzac 
held, that the French language had been permanently fixed 
at a certain moment, and that all good examples were to be 
found within a very limited circle of years 'outside which 
circle everything is either in the imperfection of youth or in 
the decadence of old age/ Philology has shown us how 
false it is to speak of any language as fixed ; it changes with 
society. We may regret the French of the age of Louis XIV, 
but it would be childish to try to revive it, and apply it to the 
needs of our own times ; the people (and after all the lan- 
guage is made for them) would never learn this language of 
a past age, cast in a mould entirely unsuited to their habits 
of thought. Those who are desirous of making such an 
attempt mistake the true laws of speech ; they forget that the 
function of a language is to express all the ideas of a society; 
and that as each age has new ideas, new forms of speech 
must ever be added : besides, to fix a language at such and 
such an age would be to make it immoveable, and what is 
immobility but death ? Languages are like plants : the action 
of time on them, as on everything, is irreparable ; we can no 
more restore a language to its fonner state than we can make 
the oak shrink back into the acorn. The hope of possessing 
perfection must indeed be renounced ; it is not destined for 
us. 'C'est qu'en aucune chose, peut-être, il n*est donné à 
Thomme d'arriver au but ; sa gloire est d'y marcher'.' 

^ M. Guizot, Civilisation en Europe. 
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IL 
THE FORMATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Whoever looks even superficially at the French language 
cannot fail to notice a distinction between such words as 
simuler^ mobile^ ration^ which profess to be faithful copies of 
the Latin words simulare, mobilis, rationem, and another 
set of words like sembler, meuble, raison, which evidently 
come from the same sources, though they are shorter in 
form, and apparently farther removed from their Latin 
ancestry. We have seen above that these are two distinct 
formations of words which, though both have come from the 
Latin, are of very different origin, the one being popular, 
the other learned ; the former good, formed before the 
twelfth century, a spontaneous and unconscious product ; 
the latter modern, chiefly of the sixteenth century, artificial 
and conscious, the deliberate work of the learned, who have 
forcibly introduced into the language the terms they needed. 

The greater length of form affected by the learned words 
is, however, a merely exterior and superficial characteristic, 
with nothing certain or scientific about it. Naturalists never 
classify by length or size, but by internal signs and qualities, 
the observation of which enables them to proceed with perfect 
certainty; and similarly, philology, the natural history of 
language, does not distinguish popular words by their dimen- 
sions, but by certain internal characteristics. These specific 
characteristics, of which the most marked is the persistence 
in French of the Latin tonic accent, are sure touchstones by 
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which to test popular words and to separate them from words 
of learned origin. 

Popular words, by retaining the Latin tonic accent in its 
right place, show that they were formed from the Roman 
pronunciation while it yet survived ; that they were formed 
by the ear, not by the eye, and that they spring directly from 
a living and spoken language. Learned words, on the other 
hand, which violate the Latin accent and pronunciation, are 
in reality barbarisms, opposed to the laws of formation of 
both languages. For, long after Latin had become a dead 
language, these words were created by the learned, who 
drew them out of books, and thrust them, just as they were, 
into the French language. Popular words, then, are spon- 
taneous, natural, unconscious; learned words intentional, 
artificial, consciously fabricated : instinct is the mother of the 
former, reflexion of the latter. 

Hence we may understand the exact time at which, as 
an historical fact, the French language came into being. 
French was alive and Latin dead from the day that men 
no longer naturally understood the Latin accent. This 
took place definitively about the eleventh century. The 
same epoch is the date of the full creation of the popular 
French language. Thenceforth whatever words enter in are 
learned words. These exotics appear in great numbers in 
the fourteenth century; Aristotle is translated by Nicolas 
Oresme, Livy by Bercheure : to express ancient ideas they 
are compelled to fashion new words, and so they transplant 
from Latin into French a crowd of words, the form of 
which is not really changed. Thus, Bercheure writes con- 
sulat, tribunitien, faction, magistrat, triomphe, &c. ; and 
Oresme gives us aristocratie, altération, démocratie^ tyrannie, 
monarchie, animosité, agonie, &c. Only too often they con- 
struct these words in opposition to all the rules of formation, 
and violate the law of accent at every step. Thus Bercheure 
writes colonie from oolônia; Oresme agile from àgilis, &c. 
This influx of learned words increases throughout the fifteenth 
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century ; it breaks bounds and floods the language of the 
sixteenth century. In the earlier part of this Introduction ^ 
it is shown that this invasion, arrested by Malherbe, ceased 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while it was 
renewed with increased energy in the nineteenth. 

These words, which form, as it were, a language within the 
language, are more numerous than the good old words, and 
many of them have already passed out of books into the 
common speech of men. 

Now, looked at with the eyes of a philologist, a word or 
phrase is beautiful so far as it is regular, i.e. so far as it 
obeys the laws of its formation. And therefore learned 
words, which break the true law of accent, are vexatious 
blots on the surface of a language formed regularly and 
logically; they mar the fair arrangement and harmonious 
analogy of the whole. Not that we ought to erase these 
words from our dictionaries. ' It would be ridiculous,* says 
G. Paris, in his work on U Accent Latin *, ' to try to retrace 
our steps: the language is 3. fait accompli) we cannot pro- 
scribe these lawless words of learned origin ; but we may 
be allowed to feel regret at their introduction into the lan- 
guage—so much destruction have they caused to the fair 
frame on which it was constructed.* And consequently the 
language of the seventeenth century, which has fewer learned 
words in it than that of the nineteenth, is, in the philologist's 
eyes, more regular, better proportioned, and therefore more 
beautiful than that of our own day. For the same reason, 
the language of the thirteenth century, which has still fewer 
of these blemishes, seems to the philologist to be yet more 
perfect, for its perfection springs from obedience to law. 

Now, this manner of valuing language can be correct only 
so far as we distinguish carefully between the form and the 
expression. 

The language of the seventeenth century, so interesting 

1 Above, pp. 34-35. ^ p. 35. 
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to the student in literature and to the artist, who examine 
carefully the great works it has produced, offers but little 
that is interesting to the philologist or the historian, who ex- 
amine the language itself. In matter of fomtj if compared 
with the French of the previous centuries, it is a language 
already impaired by being overloaded with learned words ; 
the regular structure we admired so much at the outset is 
altogether lost. 

Now, if it be considered from the point of view of ex- 
pression^ the language of the seventeenth century recovers its 
supremacy; it is more analytical than that of the thirteenth 
century, and more able to handle abstract ideas ; as an in- 
strument of expression, the idiom of Racine is far superior 
to that of Villehardouin \ 

On the other hand, in matter oï fornty the farther we go 
back the more the French language improves. In the twelfth 
century it is entirely popular, with hardly a trace of learned 
words. We shall see hereafter how this regular structure, 
so fair at first, has been overgrown in modern French, and 
how false are the views which would call the earlier stages 
of a language the barbarous period. Thus Jacob Grimm's 
principle, that ' the literary period of a language is usually 
that of its linguistic decadence,' receives another confirma- 
tion. One might even say that instinct makes words, and 
reflexion spoils them; in a word, that the perfection of 
languages is in inverse proportion to their civilization; as 
society grows more cultivated, language becomes more de- 
graded. 

Again I would remind my readers that in this discussion 
language has been treated not artistically but scientifically. 
Language, like the garden, may and should be studied from 
two points of view : the artist looks only at the beauty of the 
rose, the botanist studies the regularity of its structure and 
the place it holds in the vegetable world ; the artist may find 

[' See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French (Spec, xlv.)] 
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something to admire in a clipped yew-tree ; to the botanist it 
is only an artificial monstrosity, which cannot be classified, 
and is quite unworthy his attention. So too with language ; 
while the literary man has to consider it from an artistic 
point of view, and mark its aesthetic beauty, our task is 
a different one : the philologist, for whom language is a living 
organism, looks at form rather than eocpression^ and seeks to 
discover the laws of its structure : an idiom is beautiful in 
his eyes in so far as it is regular. This distinction the 
reader must always bear in mind. Alphabet, inflexions, 
formation of words — here are the three divisions into which 
our subject naturally falls. And the guiding-line through 
this labyrinth of language is the strict distinction of popular 
from learned words; the former spontaneous and regular, 
the latter conscious, the arbitrary and personal work of the 
learned, not to be referred to any proper laws. One example 
will explain our meaning. 

When we say that the Latin -atione is always represented 
by -aison in French^, as ratione: raison) satione: saison; 
Tenatione: venaison, &c., it is clear that we are speaking 
only of the popular language, and that we set aside such 
modern learned words as station, ration, considération, voca- 
tion, &c., which are servile copies of Latin forms. 

Thus, then, the distinction between popular and learned 
words forms the foundation of this book: we propose to 
reject every word introduced since the formation of the 
language. And, farther, we shall always take care to cite, 
when necessary, the Old French (O. F.) forms ; for they 
explain the transition, and mark, like sign-posts, the road 
along which the Latin has* passed on its way towards the 
French language. We shall better see how this transit has 
been accomplished when the successive stages of it are under 
our eyes. Thus, for instance, at first sight it is hard to see 
that âme comes from anima; but the matter is made per- 

* See §§ II, ii; 40, i. 
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fectly clear by history, our guiding-line ; for it shows us that 
in the thirteenth century the word was written anmCj in the 
eleventh aneme^ in the tenth anime, which leads us straight to 
the Latin anima. 

These Old French forms, the natural links between the 
French and Latin languages, are like the runners in Lucre- 
tius who hand on from one to other the torch of life — 

^YXf quasi cursores, vital lampada tradunt.* 

The Latin word passes thus from mouth to mouth, until, in 
an altered shape, it reaches our own days. How can we do 
better, if we would find it again without hesitation, than 
trace it regularly through the course of its whole journey ? 

We are about to enter in detail on the study of the main 
laws of the transition from Latin into French. ' To under- 
stand the plan of the world,' says Bacon, 'we must patiently 
dissect nature.' By patient study of particulars we rise to 
laws, which are as towers up which one climbs by the ladder 
of experience ; from their high top we see out far and wide. 
Strong in this great authority, we shall not fear to be re- 
proached for stooping to the most minute details. The 
scientific mind, far from being crushed under the mass of 
little facts which it collects and observes, becomes stronger 
and more comprehensive according to the solidity with which 
it can found its conception of the whole on the knowledge 
of details. ' Wilt thou understand and enjoy the whole ? ' 
says Goethe ; 'then learn to see it in its smallest parts.' 
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BOOK I. 

PHONETICS. 

§ 1. Phonetics is the study of the modifications and trans- 
formations of spoken sounds. We have here to deal only 
with French phonetics, that is, the study of the laws which 
govern the transformation of Latin words into French. 
These phonetic laws are as well established, and as invari- 
able in their action, as are the laws of chemistry or physics. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, phonetic changes admit of no 
exceptions. 

§ 2. The free action of the phonetic laws, however, is 
sometimes disturbed by the influence of analogy^ which gives 
rise to so-called exceptional changes or exceptional forms. 
For example, it is a law that free tonic Latin a before m 
becomes at in French (see § 32), but that pretonic Latin 
a under the same conditions remains a in French (see § 38, 
i.) ; thus àmat : a/me, but amante : amant. According to this 
law amâre, amàmus, should give amer, amons (forms which 
actually existed in O. F.); but owing to the analogy of aim es, 
aimtj the diphthong was substituted for the simple vowel, and 
we get in modern French the apparently exceptional forms 
aimtv, aimons. 

§ 3. Such changes are termed analogical changes as distinct 
from phonetic changes, and of course are subject to no fixed 

[a (â, à); ç(ê, », œ, ï); ç(ô, *); i (ï); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (ù); « (au).] 
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laws, being of an entirely arbitrary and irregular character. 
For example, since we get aimer, aimons on the analogy of 
aime, we might expect to find vienir, vienons, and tienir, 
tienons, on the analogy of vient, tient ; but in these instances 
the analogical change has not taken place, and we have the 
phonetically correct forms venir, venons, and tenir, tenons. 
On the other hand, the analogical change has taken place 
in the case of viendrai, tiendrai, which were regularly in O. F. 
vendrai, tendrai (see § 53, n. ii). 



VOWELS. 

Chapter I. 

Tonic and Atonic Vowels, 

§ 4. In every Latin word there is one accented syllable 
or vowel, which is pronounced with greater emphasis than 
the others, and has been well described as the * soul * of the 
word*. This accented syllable is termed the tonic syllable, 
the rest being termed atonic or unaccented ; thus in the word 
amicu ^, the tonic vowel is i, the atonic vowels are a and u. 
Thus we get the division of vowels into tonic and atonic, 
according as they are accented or not, the latter being in 

* By Diomedes the Grammarian : * Est accentus velut anima vocis/ 
' For convenience this tonic syMable in the Latin word is distinguished 
by the acute accent, the countertonic syllable (i.e. the syllable which 
receives the secondary accent) being distinguished by the grave accent, thus 
ôrnaméntu, c&ntatôre. The final m in the Latin accusative (from which 
case French words are, as a rule, derived) having disappeared at an early 
date in popular Latin (see § 296), will be omitted from the examples 
throughout the book. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that such 
forms as oàntatére, amôre, fCde, &c., represent, not ablatives, but 
accusatives. 

[a (â, â); e(é, œ, œ, ï); § (ô, *); i (i); o (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); u (au).] 
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turn distinguished as pretonic or post-tonic, according as they 
come before or after the tonic syllable. 

§ 6. Again, a vowel, whether tonic or atonic, may be long 
or short by nature; thus we may have, for instance, tonic 
long Î as in amicu, atonic long î as in donmtôriu, and tonic 
short i as in fide, or atonic short )^ as in imagine. 



Free and Blocked Vowels. 

§ 6. Further, a vowel, according to its position, may be (i) 
freCf or (2) in hiatus, or (3) blocked. 

§ 7. A free vowel ('voyelle libre') is one followed (a) by 
a single consonant, e.g. a in mare, nasa, &m6re, omâméntu; 
(b) by the groups tr, dr, pr, br (formed by the combination 
of the liquid r with the dentals t, d, or the labials p, b), e. g. 
a in p&tre, eàpra, lâbra ; (c) Jjy the group ns, from which n 
disappeared at an early date in popular Latin, e. g. a in 
remà(n)8u, e in mé(n)8e, i in i(n)8ula, o in 8p6(n)8a. 

§ 8. A vowel in hiatus is one directly followed by another 
vowel, e.g. e in linen, palea, valeo; or i in paria, médiu, 
8erviénte, pipiône. 

§ 9. A blocked vowel (' voyelle entravée ') is one followed 
by a group of two or more consonants (other than the groups 
above mentioned). If the group of consonants existed in 
the original Latin word, the vowel is said to be blocked in 
Latin position ; e. g. parte, 8épte, mittere, m6n8tru, cùr8U. 
If the group of consonants is one resulting from the disappear- 
ance of an atonic vowel, then the blocked vowel is said to be 
in Romanic position, e.g. (by the suppression of pretonic 
vowel) sim'lâre for 8im(ii)làre, bon'tàte for bon(i)tate ; (by 
the suppression of post-tonic vowel) tdb'la for tàb(ii)la, 
pôn're for pôn(ô)re, déb'ta for déb(i)ta. 

[a (â, &); e(é, », œ, i); ç(ô, é); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); » (au).] 
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As will be seen, this distinction between *free ' and 'blocked * 
vowels is one of great importance, the same vowel on passing 
into French being as a rule differently treated, according as 
it belongs to the one class or the other. 

Action of the Yod. 

§ 10. Besides being affected by its position as ' free * or 
'blocked,' a vowel may be affected by the action of what is 
known as Ûi^yod, 

This yod, which has the value of a consonantalised 1 (like 
y in yacht orj in German ja), affects consonants as well as 
vowels. It may originate in one of two ways, either (i) from 
an atonic i or e ' in hiatus ' (see § 8) before a, e, o, or u, as in 
paria, pipiône, médiu, ràbie, glàoie, pélea, vàleo, lineu, in 
which case it is called Latin yod; or (2) from the palatals 
c (q), g, X (i.e. es), in which case it is called Romanic yod. 

§ 11. Latin yod may act in one of three ways. Either 

i. It enters into combination with and modifies the pre- 
ceding tonic vowel : — 
paria : paire ; bàsiat : baise ; area : aire ; bâdiu : bai ; xnédiu : 
mi ; glôria : gloire ; nausea : noise ; ôstiu : huis ; côriu : cuir. 
Or 

ii. It reacts upon and modifies the consonant which separates 
it from the tonic vowel. If this consonant be 1 or n it 
combines with and liquefies it (see §§ 291, 306) : — 
pélea: paille; vàleat: vaille; filia: fille; mirabilia: mer- 
veille ; vinea : vigne ; linea : ligne ; tinea : teigne. 

If the preceding consonant be c or t, the yod combines with 
it to form ç (ss) or is (see §§ 195. ii, 226, 227), if d to form / 
(soft g) (see § 180) : — 

glàcie : glace ; fàciat : fasse ; "^minàcia : menace ; plàtea : 
place ; *màtea : masse ; lectiône : leçon ; factiône : façon ; 
palàtiu: palais; ratiône: raison ; salatiéne: salaison; diûmu: 
jour ; de-ùsque : jusque ; hôrdea : orge. Or 

[a (fi, &); e(ê, œ, œ, ï); ç (ô, *); i (i); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); w (au).] 
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iii. If the preceding consonant be one of the labials p, b, v, 
m, or the nasal n, the ^'orf becomes consonantalised into 
ch or J (soft g) (see § i8o), the consonant disappearing, 
except in the case of the labial m (which becomes n) 
and the nasal n : — 

8&piat : sache ; ipiu : ache ; pipiéne : pigeon ; ribie : rage ; 

sàbia: sage; tibia: tige; cambiàre: changer; càvea: cage; 

nivea : neige ; dilùviu : deluge; abbrevi&re : abréger ; simiu : 

singe; vindémia: vendange; commeàtu: congé; lineu: linge; 

làneu : lange. 

§ 12. Romanic yod, which is disengaged, under certain 
conditions, by the palatals c (q), g, x (cs), may act in several 
ways. Either 

i. It is resolved into /, which combines with or modifies 
the preceding tonic vowel : — 
bdca : baie ; pdcat : paie ; fdctu : fait ; précat : prie ; lêctu: lit ; 
tectu:toit; dictutdit; nôcte: nuit; *côcere (forcôquere): 
cuire ; plàga : plaie ; màgis : mais ; pagé(]i)8e : pays ; négat : 
nie; légit: lit; légère: lire; bdxu (=buc-8u): buis; làxat 
(=lac-8at): laisse ; côxa (=coc-8a): cuisse ; similarly flngere: 
feindre ; pùngere : poindre ; ùnctu : oint ; pàsoere : paître 
(O. F. paistre) ; fàsce : faix ; &c. Or 

ii. It disengages an i (which reacts on the tonic vowel, 
whether the latter comes before or after the palatal), 
without being resolved, and is modified or not accord- 
ing to circumstances : — 

(a) tonic vowel followed by the palatal : — 

déce : dix ; séx : six ; pice : poix ; vices : fois ; voce : voix ; 
mice : noix ; placet : plaît (O. F. plaist) ; acre : aigre ; màcru : 
maigre; àquila: aigle. 

(b) tonic vowel preceded by the palatal : — 

cane: chien ; oàpra: O. F. chièvre ; *câpu: O. F. chief; c&let: 

[a (à, &); ç (é, œ, œ, ï); ç(ô, *); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); a> (au).] 
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0. F. chielt ; meroéde : merci ; raoému : raisin ; pullicénu ; 
poussin; placerez plaisir; lioére: loisir; céra: cire. 

[Note, — Both Latin yod and Romanic yod may also react upon 
the pretonic syllable, as in ratiône : raison ; messiône : moisson ; 
meliôre ; meilleur ; seniôre : seigneur ; *araneâ.ta : araignée ; trac- 
târe : traiter ; laxâre (=Iao-8are) : laisser ; placére : plaisir ; lioére ; 
loisir; raoému: raisin.] 

Oxyton, Paroxyton, and Proparoxyton words. 
§ 13. We have seen above (§ 4) that every Latin word has 
one tonic syllable. This tonic syllable is either the penulti- 
mate or the antepenultimate, according to the quantity of the 
penultimate vowel. If the latter is long, the tonic accent falls 
on the penultimate, as in amicu, venire ; but if the penulti- 
mate vowel is short, the tonic accent falls on the antepenulti- 
mate as in fâbtila, consuetùdlne. 

§ 14. Words bearing the tonic accent on the penultimate 
are termed paroxyton (under which head are included all 
Latin words of two syllables); those bearing it on the- ante- 
penultimate are termed proparoxyton ; while the term oxyton 
is applied to monosyllables. 

Law of the Tonic Accent. 

§ 16. The law of the tonic accent, which is all-important in 
determining the transformation of Latin words into French, 
is as follows : — 

The vowel which bears the tonic accent in Latin invariably 
persists in French. 

§ 16. In other words, the accented vowel of a Latin word 
is without exception the accented vowel in the French word 
derived from it. This vowel may, and often does, undergo 
transformation on passing into French, but it always remains 
unchanged as far as stress is concerned. For example, the 
Latin words amiou, bonitàte, opera, become in French ami, 

[a(â,&); e(è,œ,œ,ï); ç(ô,œ); i(î); 9(0, ù); 9(6); u (û); « (au).], 
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bontéf œuvre, where the tonic Latin vowels i, &, 6, are re- 
spectively represented by the French i, ^, cm, 

§ 17. Thus it is evident that in every French word also 
there is a tonic syllable, corresponding to the Latin tonic 
syllable. The tonic accent in French, which is less marked 
than in Latin, falls on the last syllable when the word ends 
with a masculine termination (i. e. otherwise than in so-called 
e mute), as in venir, raison, bonté; and on the penultimate 
syllable when the word has a feminine termination (i. e. in 
so-called e mute), as in œuvre, coutume, fromage. 

Atonic and Countertonic Syllables, 

§ 18. Inasmuch as the chief stress of the voice falls on the 
accented syllable of a word, it is obvious that the remaining 
syllables will receive no accent or only a secondary accent. 
The unaccented or atonic syllables, unlike the tonic syllable, 
which, as we have seen, always persists in French, under 
certain conditions disappear altogether; whence it comes 
about that the Latin word on passing into French undergoes 
a shortening process, 

§ 19. The accent, in fact, divides a word into two parts, 
called respectively post-tonic and pretonic, according as they 
follow or precede the tonic syllable, each of which is sub- 
jected to fixed and distinct laws. Thus in ma-ri-tu, consue- 
tii-dine, the post-tonic syllables are -tu and -dine, while the 
pretonic syllables are ma- and oonsue-. 

§ 20. When the pretonic part of the word consists of more 
than one syllable, that which receives the secondary accent 
(marked with a grave accent) is called the counter-tonic syWdhle, 
as in cànsue-tii-dine, ôma-mén-tu, dôrmi-tôr-iu. 

Laws affecting Post-tonic Syllables, 
§ 21. The part of the Latin word which comes after the 

[a(fi, &;; e(è, #,œ, ï); ç(ô,é); i(ï); o (ô,ù); ç(ô); u(û); «(au).] 
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tonic syllable, in passing into French, undergoes modifications 
in accordance with two laws. 

§ 22. The penultimate vowel of every proparoxyton Latin 
word ' disappears in French : — 

bùb(&)lu : buffle ; pérd(ë)re : perdre ; môb(ï)le : meuble ; 
lép(ô}re: lièvre; fàb(ii)la: fable. 

§ 23. The final vowel of every paroxyton ^ or proparoxyton 
Latin word — 

i. If it be a, persists in French as so-called e mute : — 
porta : porte ; fàba : fève ; callda : chaude ; fàbûla : fable. 
ii. If the final vowel be other than a, // disappears in French 
completely : — 
portare : porter ; am&nte : amant ; héri : hier ; féru : fier. 
iii. If the loss of the final vowel results in the formation of 
a group of consonants which cannot be pronounced alone, 
the Latin vowel is replaced in French by so-called e mute 
as supporting vowel ^ : — 
àrb(ô're : arbr-e ; gén(ô)ru : gendr-e ; lép(ô)re : lièvr-e ; magi- 
Btru : maîtr-e ; Bàb(ii)lu : sabl-e ; mé8p(i)lu : nèfl-e ; pôp(ii)lu : 
peupl-e ; a8(i)nu: O. F. asn-e (âne); péss(l)mu : O. F. pesm-e ; 
h6m(l)ne: homm-e. 

\Nûte. — The final e in such words as père, mère, where it is not 
needed as a supporting vowel, is merely a survival from the old 
forms ; — ^patre : pedr-e ; matre : medr-ej 

Laws affecting Pretonic Syllables. 

§ 24. The pretonic part of a word may consist either of 
a single initial syllable, as ve- in ve-nire, ma- in ma-ritu ; or, 
as we have seen {§ 20), of more than one syllable, as in boni- 
tâte, ôma-méntu, where the pretonic parts are composed of 



* I. e. every word accented on the antepenultimate. 

' I. e. accented on the penultimate. ^ E de soutien or d appui, 

[8(§,&); ç(é,»,œ,ï); ç(«,é); i (î); o (ô, ù); ç (Ô); u (û); «(au).] 
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an initial syllable and a non-initial syllable, bo-ni-, or-na-, 
the latter of which immediately precedes the tonic syllable. 

These pretonic syllables are subject to two different laws, 
according as they are initial or non-initial. 

§ 26. The vowel of the initial pretonic syllable^ whether it 
immediately precedes the tonic syllable or not, invariably persists 
in French : — 

ve-nire: ve-nir ; ma-ritu: ma-ri ; ca-bàUu : che-val; bo-nitàte : 
bon-té ; ma-tutinu : ma-tin ; dor-mitôriu : dor-toir. 

[Note, — 8e-cûru : sûr, ma-turu : mûr, vi-dére : voir, *aet-àticu : 
âge, and the like, are only apparent exceptions to the above rule, these 
forms being contractions of the O. F. forms, së-ur, më-ur, vë-oir, 
ë-age.] 

§ 26. The vowel, whether long or short, of the non-initial 
pretonic syllable immediately preceding the tonic syllable disappears 
in French, except in the case of a, which persists as so-called e 
mute : — 
i. opë-ràriu : ouvrier ; bo-ni-tàte : bonté ; ool-lô-càre : 
coucher; tre-mti-l&re : trembler; •ve-rê-cùndia: ver- 
gogne; dor-mî-tôriu : dortoir; Vic-to-riàou : Vitry; 
man-dû-càre : manger. 
ii. or-nâ-méntu : ornement ; si-nâ-pàtu : sénevé ; or-phà- 

ninu : orphdin ; Al-â-mànnia ; Âllnnagne. 
[Note. — Here again such forms as oan-t&-t6re : chanteur, ar-mft- 
tûra : armure, sa-orâ-méntu : serment, al-à-bâstru ; albâtre, are 
only apparent exceptions, the O. F. forms having been chantë-or, 
armë-ure, saire-ment, ale-bastre.] 

§ 27. In certain cases, however, this vowel (other than a) 
persists (generally as so-called e mute), instead of disappear- 
ing— 

i. When it is preceded by a group of consonants which re- 
quire a supporting vowel : — 

[a (ft, à); e(ê, », ô, ï); ç (ô, œ); i (î); ç (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); » (au).] 
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quad-ri-fûrou: carr-e-four; tur-tù-rélla: tourt-e-relle ; *pe-trô- 
séliu : O. F. perr-e-sil (persil) ; la-tarô-ciniu : O. F, larr-e-cin 
(larcin). 

ii. When it is followed by a group of consonants : — 
per-e-grlnu : pèlmn ; ju-ven-oéUu : jouvenceau ; gu-ber-nàre : 
gouverner ; sus-peo-tiône : O. F. souspeçon (soupçon). 

iii. When it is followed by a consonant and an i in hiatus 
before the tonic syllable (in which case it persists asi):— 
pa-pi-li6ne : pavilion ; *cam-pi-ni6ne : champ/gnon ; ^quad- 
ri-li6ne : canllon. • 

Persistence of vowel of Tonic Syllable and of Initial Syllable. 

§ 28. It results from what has been stated above that in 
two cases only do the vowels of the Latin word invariably 
persist in French; viz. the vowel of the tonic syllable, and 
the vowel of the initial syllable. 

On passing from Latin into French these vowels undergo 
various modifications, the nature of which will be explained 
in the next chapter. • 



Chapter IL 

Classical Latin and Romanic Vowels. 

§ 29. In Classical Latin the vowel-system was based on 
distinctions of quantity, each vowel being long or short 
according to the space of time occupied in its pronunciation. 
Thus the Classical Latin vowels were ten in number, viz, 
ây &; ê, ë; Î, i; Ô, 6; Û, ti. In the Popular Latin or 
Romanic * these ten vowels were reduced to seven, Classical 
a, &y being represented by Romanic a; Classical é, Ï, by 



* Romanic is a term conveniently applied to the popular Latin, which was 
the immediate source of the severe Romance languages. 

[a (â» &); e (Ô, », Ô, Ï); ç (ô, *); i (I); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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Romanic e (closed e) ; Classical ô, û, by Romanic o 'closed o). 
The Classical Latin diphthong œ was treated as é (re- 
presented by Romanic e); Classical œ was treated sometimes 
as ê, sometimes as ô (represented by Romanic ç) ; Classical 
au is represented by Romanic w. 

§ 30. The correspondence between the Classical Latin 
vowels and their Romanic equivalents is represented in the 
following table : — 

Classical &, & Romanic a 

• Classical è, (œ), (éè), ï . . . Romanic e (closed e) 

Classical ô, (») Romanic ç (open e) 

Classical! Romanici 

Classical ô, û Romanic o (closed o) 

Classical 6 Romanic ç (open o) 

Classical VL Romanic u 

Classical au Romanic ut. 

We shall now proceed first to study the modifications 
undergone by the several popular Latin or Romanic vowels 
in their passage into French, according to the various in- 
fluences to which they have been exposed. Next we shall 
reverse the process and examine the origin of the French 
vowels and vowel-groups, tracing their descent from the 
popular Latin. This done we shall study the history of the 
consonants of each language in the same way. 

ROMANIC VOWELS. 
A. 

[Classical Latin â, & : Romanic a.] 
Tonic A. 
§ 31. Tonic a free becomes e in French {e, when final or 
followed by consonant which is not sounded ; f, before con- 
sonant which is sounded) : — 

[a (a, &); e (ê, », œ, ï); ç (ô, »); i (i); ç (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); » (au).] 
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(a) bonitate : bont^'; oantare : chantn* ; nasu : nez ; tale : 
ie\] claye: c\ei; (&)mare: mn*; sal: s^l; ad-satis: ass^z; 
patre : p^e ; faba : fève. 

[Note, — i. Tonic a free persists in certain cases before 1: — 
(à) legale : loyal ; aequale : égal ; reg^e : roy^d ; (k) malu : mal. 
— ii. In a few cases at has been substituted in mod. French for e : — 
(a) ala : <wle (O. F. ^le) ; elaru : cWr (O. F. ckr) ; (&) pare : pa/r 
(O. F. p^). — iii. An exceptional transformation has taken place in the 
case of avu in elavu : c\ou ; Andegavu : Anj^» ; Plotavu : Poit^». 
— iv. Another exceptional change is that of the suffix -are into -/Vr, 
instead of -^r :— Bingulare : sangUVr ; soholare : écol/Vr ; this change 
is probably due to the influence of forms in -arlu (see § 34, i. n,).^ 

§ 32. Tonic a free before nasal disengages an 1 in Freneh, 
with which it unites to form the diphthong at {Si when nasal 
is final) : — 

(a) damu : daim ; stamen : étaim ; examen : essaim ; sanu : 
sam ; pane : pam ; mondanu : mondain ; lana : lame ; septi- 
mana: semaine; (&) feune: faim; manu: main; de-mane: 
demain; amas: aimes. 

[Noie, — In (a) paganu, deoanu, ligamen, (&) cane» the yod dis- 
engaged by the palatals e, g, combined with at (produced by à free 
before nasal) to form the triphthong tat',— (9,) ligamen: ltam\ (&) 
cane: ch/Wn; &c. But at an early date, by the substitution of 
e for at (see § 31, note ii), the group -tain was reduced to -ten, whence 
Hefty chien, &c. The same process took place in (a) *antlanu : ancien, 
ohristlanu : chrétien, in y/hicYiyod was produced by 1 in hiatus.] 

§ 38. Tonic a blocked remains unchanged in French : — 
(a) flamma : flamme ; caballu : cheval ; cattu : chat ; pastor : 
p^ftre ; (&) parte : part ; grande : grand ; an(i)ma : ^me ; 
oam(e)ra : chambre ; as(i)nu : ane. 

[Note. — When 4 is blocked before 1 followed by another consonant, 
the 1 becoming vocalised (see § 289) combines with a to form the 
diphthong au in French :—Balvu : sati(\ palmu: pai^me; alba: 
auh^'y talpa: tatip^; eal(i)du: chaud; alt(e)ru: autre,] 

[a(ft,&); e(é,â,ô,ï); ç(ô,*); i(i); o(ô,û); ç(ô);u(û); «(au).] 
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§ 34. Tonic a followed by yod combines with it to form the 
diphthong at in French :^- 

i. With Latin yod:— 
(a) palatiu: paWs; major: maiVe; maiu: mat; (à) badiu: 
hat; variu: vair ; paria: paire; area: aire; habeas: aies; 
basias: bai'ses. 

[No^e, — The suffixes -ariu, -aria, by a transformation peculiar to 
themselves, become not ~atr, -aire, but -ier, ière in French: — pri- 
mariu : prem/Vr ; oaballariu : cheval/Vr ; caldaria : chaud/^e ; 
riparia : riv/^re. The forms contraire^ primcdre^ adversaire (O. F. 
aversier)y and the like, are of learned origin.] 

ii. With Romanic j'orf: — 
(a) pace : paix ; nidace : niais ; plaga : plaie ; Cameraou : 
Cambrai ; Duacu : Douai ; laxat : laisse ; pascere : paistre ; 
planctu : plaint ; (&) magis : mais ; ossifraga : orfraie ; acre : 
ai'gre; facere : faire; laote: lait; plang(e)re: plaindre; 
sanctu: saint. 

iii. When separated kom yod by a consonant upon which the 
yod reacts, or which admits of the consonantalisation 
of the^orf(see § ii, iii), the à becoming blocked remains 
unchanged according to rule (see above, § 33) : — 
(a) tremac(u)lu: tramail; qiiao(o)la: caille; muralia: mu- 
raille ; (à) *matea : masse ; platea: place ; facie : face ; faciam : 
fasse; *tarepaliu: travail; palea: paille; campania: cam- 
pagne; Alamannia: Allemagne; sapiam: sache; rabie: 
rage; cavea: cage. 

[Note.—ln such cases as travail^ tramail^ caille^ muraille, paille, 
&c. the / belongs to the liquified /, and must not be regarded as 
forming diphthong with the «.] 

§ 36. Tonic a free preceded by yod becomes ie in French : — 
i. With Latin ^orf: — 
(a) medietate : moitié'; pietate : pitiV. 

[a (â, &); e (è, œ, œ, ï); ç (ô; &); i (ï); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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ii. With Romanic j'orf: — 
(a) *amicitate : amitil^; renegatu : reniV; (&) oane : chien. 

[Nofe.—This />, which was the regular development of à preceded 
by the palatal o in O.F. (mercatu: march/V; capra: ch/^vre; 
*capu: ch/rf), has for the most part been reduced to e in Mod. 
French {marché, chèvre, chef). It still survives in a few cases besides 
chien, e.g. (a) deoanu: doyen (i.e. à.o\-ien)\ pacare : payer (i.e. 
pai-w) ; necare : noyer (i.e. noi-/^), &c., the y in these forms 
representing «.] 

§ 36. Tonic a between two ^orfs becomes i [y) in French : — 
(a) Clipiacu : Clich^ ; Floriacu : Fleury ; Latiniacu : Lagnj' ; 
Victoriacu : Vitry ; (â) jacet : git ; jacita : gfte. 

Atonic a. 

§ 37. Atonic a, final or counterfinal ^ becomes e (so-called 
mute) in French : — 

i. Final; — 
porta: port^; bona: bonn^; iUa: elk; amdra: amèr^; 
amata : aimé^. 

ii. Counterfinal : — 
ômâ-méntu: orn^-ment; sina-p&tu: sen^-vé; Àlà-m&nnia: 
Alk-magne ; ôrphâ-ninu : orph^-lin ; pèrgâ-xnénu : parche- 
min. 

\Note, — This e was originally present in such words as chanteur, 
empereur, trouveur, armure, serment, albâtre, &c. which are only 
apparent exceptions to the rule (see § 26 note)^ 

Pretonic a. 

§ 88. Pretonic initial a remains, as a rule, unchanged in 
French, whether free or blocked : — 



^ I. e. the a which follows the countertonic syllable, the syllable which 
receives the secondary accent (see % 20). 

[a(â, à); ç (é, œ, ô, ï); 9 (ô, »); i (î); o (ô, ù); ç (ô); u (û); u (an).] 
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i. Free, (â) panàriu : panier ; (à) m^ritu : man ; habere : 

avoir ; amante : amant, 
ii. Blocked, (&) pastùra : pâture ; (&) cantàre : chanter ; 

martéllu: marteau; 

[Note, — When blocked before 1 followed by another consonant, the 
1 becoming vocalised, combines with a to form the diphthong aUy as in 
case of tonic a under the same circumstances (see § 33 n,) : — salvétiou: 
sat/vage ; inal(e)dioere : nuii/dire ; inal(e)8dpidu : m^n/ssade.] 

but it has a tendency to become weakened to e : — 
(â) granàriu : gr^ier ; ranùnoula : gr^ouille ; (&) grayàre : 
gr^er; captivu: ch^tif; arminia: hn*mine. 

[Note,—\, This a in a few rare cases becomes in French (see § 122). 
ii. In the case of aimer, aimons^ aimez ^ from àmàre, &iiiâinu8, &m&ti8, 
an analogical change has taken place due to such forms as aime from 
Âmat (see §§ 3, 32) ] 

§ 89. Pretonic initial a preceded by c 

i. If free, becomes e^ the c becoming ch : — 
(â) canùtu : ch^nu ; (à) cab&llu : ch^al ; oanàle : chenal ; 
oapistru: ch^être; oapiUu: ch^eu. 

ii. If blocked, or followed by 1 or r, it remains unchanged 
according to rule, c in this case also becoming ch : — 
(&) castéllu : chateau ; cantàre : chanter ; oampània : cham- 
pagne; calôre: chaleur; ^oarônia: charogne. 

§ 40. Pretonic a followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong at in French : — 

i. With hzXin yod: — 
(&) salatiône : salaison ; *araneita : araignée ; (&) ratiône : 
raison ; adjutàre : aider. 

ii. With Romanic ^orf: — 
(&) tractàre: traiter; axilla: aisselle; laz&re: laisser; 
pao&re : pa^er (i. e. pai-iet) ; (&) placére : plaisir ; raoému : 
raisin. 

[a (ft, &); e (é, », ô, ï); ç (ô, *); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); » (au).] 
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E. 

[Classical Latin ê, {dd\ (œ), i : Romanic e (closed e). 
Classical Latin ô, (») : Romanic ç (open e)]. 

Tonic B (closed B). 

§ 41. Tonic e free becomes oi in French : — 
(é) habere: avoir; me: mot) mese (mense): mois; seta: 
soie; vela: voile; (œ) preda: proie; (i) pelu: poil; fede: 
foi; pesu: pois; vea: voi^) pera: poire. 

§ 42. Tonic e free before nasal becomes et(èt if the nasal is 
final) in French : — 

(é) frenu : fr^'n ; serenu : serein ; Bçmos : R^i'ms ; vena : 
v^he; {é) pena: p^he; (se; balena: baki'ne; (i) senu: 
sein, 

[Note. — i. In (é) li|nu: {oin, avçna: av<7me, (1) mçnus: moins, 
mener : m^Tindre, free tonic e has followed the regular development. 
— ii. In pergamenu : parchem/n, venenu : venm, verveoe : brebis, 
tapetu : tapis, tenere : tenir, &c. the change from ê to i had already 
taken place in popular Latin.— iiL In raoemu: rais/n, puUicenu: 
poussin, the i is due to the yod disengaged by the palatal o 
(see § 46). — iv. The form terr<^in from terrenu is an alteration of terr^n 
(which also occurs) due to the analogy of words in -ain from -anu, 
such as romain, mondain, &c] 

§ 48. Tonic e blocked remains e in French : — 
(é) vendere: vendre; sçnsu: s^ns; fem(i)na: f^mime; 
(i) verga : v^ge ; ella : die ; oapestru : chev^re ; cen(e',re : 
cmdre ; vçr(i)de : vexX. ; mettere : m^t;fe ; conselju (oonsiliu) : 
conseil ; merabelja (mirabilia) : mervdlle (see § 45). 

\Note.—\, The change -itia : -esse in pigritia : paresse, justitia : 
justesse, &c. is accounted for by this rule, the i being blocked owing 
to the combination of Latin yod with t. Justice, vice, service, &c. are 
of learned origin.— ii. Et^le comes not from Stella but from '^stela.] 

Ia(i, &); Ç (Ô, S. «, Ï); ç (Ô, *); i ^); o (Ô, Ù); ç (Ô); u (Û); « (au).] 
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§ 44. Tonic e followed hyyod combines with it to form the 
diphthong oi in French : — 

(é) rege: rot; lege: lot; teotu: toit; crescere: croître; 
(i) pece : poix ; Vece : {ois ; negru : noir ; cervesia : cervo/'se ; 
corregia: courroie; estreotu (strictu): étroit; deg(i)tu; 
doigt ; freg(i)du (for frigidu) : froid. 

[NûU. — For -itia: -esse (mjustessey tristesse^ &c.) see § 43, n, i.] 

§ 46. Tonic e followed hyyod and 1, n, remains e in French, 
the vowel becoming blocked (cf. § 43) owing to the con- 
sonantalisation ofyod, while 1, n, are liquefied : — 
(i) conseliu : consril ; mirabelia : merveille ; tenea : teigne ; 
soleclu : sokil ; aureola : oreille ; ensegna (insignia) : en- 
srigne; &c. 

[Nofe. — The / in these words (conseil, teigne, &c.) belongs to the 
liquefied /, «, and must not be regarded as forming diphthong with the 
^ ; cf. § 34, iii. note^ 

§ 46. Tonic e free preceded by palatal (c, g, which dis- 
engage yod) becomes 1 in French : — 

(é) cera : cire ; mercede : merci ; racemu : raisin ; pullieenu : 
poussin; placera: plaisir; licere: loisir; pagese (pagense): 
paj's (O. F. pcCii). 

Pretonic E. 

§ 47. Pretonic e becomes e in French : — 
(ê) debére : devoir ; pesare (pensàre) : p^ser ; desiderire \ 
dfôirer ; desértu : desert ; (Ï) menùtu : m^u ; pelàre : peler; 
vertùte : v^rtu ; fermàre : filmer. 

\Note, — Pretonic e frequently becomes a in French : — (ê) glenàre : 
gl^mer ; zelôsu : jaloux ; (1) belància : balance ; pegritia : paresse ; 
sengulàre : sanglier ; selvâtiou : sauvage. In many of these cases 
a is a substitution for an earlier ^, as in O. F. peresse, senglier, &c.] 

§ 48. Pretonic e combined with yod forms the diphthong oi 
(py) in French :— 

[a (â, &); e (ë, », œ, ï); ç (ô, œ); i (ï); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); <u (au).] 
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(ê) tectùra : t(7fture ; crescénte : croissant ; reg&le : royal ; 
(ï) lecére : \oh\v ; plec&re : ployer ; '^pçsoiône : poisson ; 
"^cupedietàre : convoiter. 

ToNic Ç (open B). 

§ 49. Tonic ç free becomes te in French : — 
(ô) hçri: hi>r; fçl: &1 ; pçde: pii^d; grçve (for gr&ve): 
gri'rf; fçbre: fii^vre; pçtra: piVrre ; lçp(o)re: lii^e; (œ) 
cçlu : ciH ; sçclu : sil^cle. 

[Noie. — Latin pôr becomes ^ar in French owing to the fact that it 
was used as a proclitic, and hence was treated as atonic ; cf. méroàtu : 
marché (see § 53, «. i.).] 

§ 60. Tonic ç free before nasal becomes ie (té if nasal is 
final) in French: — 
b§ne : bim ; rçm : ri>n ; tçnet : ti^nt ; vf nit : vii^nt. 

§ 61. Tonic f followed by yod becomes 1 in French : — 

i. With Latin yod : — 
mçdiu: mi; prçtiu: prix; impçriu: empire; pçior (for 
péjor) : pire ; pçius (for pejus) : pis ; ecclçsia (for ecclesîa) : 
église ; cerçsia (for cerâsiu) : cerise ; çbriu (for ebriu) : ivre. 

ii. With Romanic ^orf: — 
dçcem : dix ; sçx : six ; prçcat : prie ; nçgat : nie ; Içgit : 
lA ; Içctu : lit ; pçctiis : pis ; perfçctu : O. F. parfit. 

[Note. — i. Matière îrova materia is of learned origin.— ii. When the 
e is followed by 1 or n as well as hy yod, the former become liquified, 
and e follows the regular development into ie\ e.g. mçlius: m/>ux 
(0. F. miels) ; vçniam : v/mne (O. F. viegne) ; tçneam : tiVnne 
(0. F. tiegne,y\ 

§ 52. Tonic ç blocked 

i. In Latin position persists in French : — 
fçrm: îer) bçUa: bdle; desçrtu: dés«-t; infçmu: enfi^r; 
Bçpte: s^t; tçsta: t^e. 

[Note.—Tht termination -ôllu becomes -eau in French by a change 
peculiar to itself (see § 161, «. i.).] 

[a(â, à); e (é, œ, cb, ï); § (ô, œ); i (ï); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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ii. In Romanic position becomes ie in French : — 
tçp(i)du: tii^de; çb(u)lu: hiJ^ble ; pçd(i)ca: p%e; antç- 
ph(o)na: antiVnne. 

[Note. — Tonic ç blocked in Romanic position sometimes persists in 
French :--mçr(u)lu : m^le ; tçii(e)ru : t^dre j gçn(e)ru : g^dre.] 

Pretonic Ç. 

§ 53. Pretonic ç becomes e in French : — 
Içvàre : l^er ; çpiscopu : ^êque ; pçrdénte : p«*dant ; 
vçnire: v^nir. 

[Note. — i. As in the case of pretonic e (see § 47 «.)> pretonic ç 
frequently becomes a in French : — ^mçroatu : marché ; trçmâoulu : 
tramail ; pçrvenlre : parvenir ; pçrgaménu : parchemin ; dçlphlnu : 
O. F. dalfin (dauphin). — ii. Such forms as viendrai (vënire-hâbeo), 
tiendrai (tônere-hâbeo) are due to the analogy of vient (vônit), 
tient (tônet) ; see § 3.] 

§ 64. Pretonic ç combined with yod forms the diphthong oi 
in French \— 

mçssiône : mo/sson ; mçdi&nu : moyen ; mçdiet&te : moitié ; 
nçc&re: noyer; vçotùra: voiture. 

§ 56. Pretonic ç under the influence of yod sometimes be- 
comes i in French : — 

(ê) Içône : lion ; çbôrea : ivoire ; (œ) Içtitia : liesse ; pçônia : 
pivoine; cçméntu: ciment; (ô)fcce-hic: ici; çxuta: issue. 

I. 

[Classical Latin î : Romanic i.] 

Tonic I. 
§ 56. Tonic i remains unchanged in French, whether free, 
blocked, before nasal, or under the influence of yod: — 
i. Free, vita : vie ; nidu : nid ; venire : venir ; libra : 
livre. 

[a (a, à); e (é, œ, œ, i); ç (ô, œ); i (i); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); a> (au).] 
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ii. Blocked, soriptu : écnl ; mille : mil ; triste : tr/ste. 
iii. Before nasal, spina : épme ; lima : lime (if the nasal 

be final i becomes T, fine : fth ; pinu : pm ; linu : lih ; 

vinu: vin). 
iv. {a) With Latin yod, suspiriu: soup/r; filia: fiUe ; 

vinea : vi'gne ; linea : 1/gne. 
{b) With Romanic yod, benignu : bénm ; dictu : di't ; 

perio(u)lu: péril; spicu: épi; amiou: ami. 

Pretonic I. 

§ 67. Pretonic i as a rule remains unchanged in French : — 
riparia : rrvière ; hibému : h/ver ; vivénte : vivant ; villànu : 
vilain. 

§ 58. But when followed by tonic i it is weakened to e : — 
divinu: dmn; *pittittu: p^it; divisât: dmse. 

[No/e, — This weakening of pretonic i to ^ takes place also in certain 
other cases :—prim4riu : prunier; dilûviu: d/luge; mlrabilia : 
m^reille.] 

o. 

[Classical Latin 0, û : Romanic o (closed o). 
Classical Latin ô : Romanic 9 (open o).] 

Tonic Q (closed O). 

§ 59. Tonic 9 free becomes eu (peu) in French : — 
(o)fl9re: flewr; S9IU: seul) h9ra: hewre; 9vu: œuï; V9tu: 
vœu ; m9res : mc^rs ; nep9te : ntveu ; col9re : couleur ; (û) 
g9la : gu^le ; J9vene : jewne ; col9bra : couleuvre. 

[Note, — i. Amore : amour, is due to the influence of amoureux. — 
ii. Lûpu : loup, is exceptional ; the O. F. form leu was regular. — 
iii. Spo(n)8U : époux and 8po(n)8a : épouse, are due to the influence 
of Bpd(n)8âre : épouser (see § 65, i.). — iv. Pro : pour, nos : nous, vos : 
vous, ûbi : où, are due to the fact that they were used as proclitics, 
and hence became atonic (see § 65).] 

[a (â, à); e (é, », ô, ï); ç (ô, œ); i (î); 9 (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 60. Tonic o free before nasal becomes o (o if the nasal is 
final) in French : — 

(o) corçna : couronne ; pçma : pomme ; latrçne : larron ; 
nomen : nom ; leçne : lion ; nçn : non ; (ii) sçmus : sommes. 

§ 61. Tonic 9 blocked becomes ou in French : — 
(o) corte (for cohorte) : co«r ; cop(u)la : co«ple ; C9s(e)re 
(for consuere) : co«dre ; *t9ttu (for tôtu) : to«t ; (û) orsu : 
o«rs; bolla: houle; gostu: goût; cortu: co«rt; bocca: 
houuhe; fomu: four; torre : to«r; cob(i)tu: cowde; gotta: 
goutte. 

§ 62. Tonic o blocked before nasal becomes ô in French : — 
(o) ponte: pont; monte: mont; pon(e)re: pondre; (À) 
romp(e)re : rompre ; ombra : ombre ; somma : somme ; mon- 
du : monde ; nom(e)ru : nombre ; ondecim : onze ; cueç- 
m(e)re : concombre ; pom(i)ee : ponce ; joncu : jonc ; troncu : 
tronc ; ongla (ungula) : ongle. 

§ 63. Tonic o in combination with yod forms the diphthong 
oi in French : — 

i. With Latin ^orf: — 
(o) gloria : gloire ; *cofea : coiffe ; paeonia : pivome ; dormi- 
toriu: dortoir; testimçniu: témoin; *cotoneu: coing; (û) 
coneu : coin ; angostia : angoisse. 

ii. With Romanic ^orf: — 
(o) voce: voix; boscu: bois; cognoscere: O. F. conoistre 
(connaître) ; (à) croce : croix ; noce : noix ; *box(i)da (for 
pyzida): boîte. 

[Note, — In the termination -ûc(u)lu, where tonic o is followed by 
yod and 1, the latter becomes liquified in French, while the ç being 
blocked regularly becomes ou (see § 6i) :— fenuo(u)lu: fenouil; 
ranu(n)c(u)la : gren^wille ; oonuo(u)la : quen^wille. The forms 
genou^ pouy verrou are shortened from genouil (genuo(u)lu), pouil^ 
(peduo(u)lu), verrouil (veruc(u)lu), as appears from the derivatives 
agenouiller y pouilleux^ verrouiller^ 

[a (â, à); ç (é, œ, ô, ï); ç (ô, éb); i (i); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 64. Tonic 9 followed by yod and nasal — 
i. When the nasal is followed by a vowel, 9 becomes o in 
French, the n being liquefied : — 
(o) cic9nia : cigogne ; *car9nia : charogne ; Bon9nia : Bou- 
logne ; (À) verecondia : vergogne ; Burg9ndia : Bourgogne, 
ii. When the nasal is final, or followed by another conso- 
nant, 9 combines with yod to form the diphthong oi in 
French, the n being liquefied : — 
(o) testimoniu : témom; '^cot9neu: coihg; (li)coneu: com; 
9nctu : omt ; P9nctu : pomt ; pognu : pomg ; jong(e)re : 
joindre ; pong(e)re : pomdre. 



Pretonic Q. 

§ 65. Pretonic o, whether free or blocked, becomes ou in 
French : — 

i. Free: — 
(Ô) sposàre (sponsare): épot/ser; n9dàre: not/er; solàtiu: 
sowlas ; (û) 89bmde : solvent ; cob&re : cowver ; notrire : 
nourrir; gobemàre: gouverner; Icolisma: Ango«lême. 

ii. Blocked : — 
(Ô) C9rtéii8e : cof/rtois ; costàre (constare) : cot^ter ; corrfgia : 
courroie ; cosobrinu (consobrinu) : cousin ; C9stantias (Con- 
stantias): Co«tances; (û) d9plàre: doubler; C9rrénte: 
courant; C9rvâre: cowrber; s9bYenire: souvenir; *Bob(i)tânu: 
soudain ; b9rdône : bowrdon ; dob(i)târe : do«ter ; '^P9llànu : 
poulain. 

[Note, — In a few cases pretonic 9 is weakened to e in French : — 
siibxiiôn(e)re : s^mondre; siloourrîre: secourir; sûblôngu: s^lon.] 

§ 66. Pretonic 9 followed by nasal becomes o in French : — 
(ô) r9mànu : romain ; d9nâre : donner ; n9m(i)n&re : nom- 
mer; (û) m9ndànu: mondain; 9nguéntu: onguent; 89m- 
màre : sommer ; *fir9méntu (for frû-) : froment. 

[a (â, à); e (é, », œ, ï); ç (ô, œ); i (ï); 9 (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 67. Pretonic o followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong oi {oy) in French : — 

(Ô) potiône : poison ; tosione (tonsione) : tofson ; "^closiône : 
cbi'son; çtiésu: o/seux; (û) fçsiône (for fû-): foison; 
çniône (for uni-) : oignon ; *froBtiâre : froisser ; nço&le : 
no^au ; *nocâriu : noy^r ; mooére (for mûcere) : moisir. 

Tonic Q (open O). 

§ 68. Tonic 9 free becomes m {ceu) in French :— 
nçvu: n^«f; bçve: bœuf; *m9rit: meurt', cçr: cœur \ 
oçquus : (\\ieux ; sçror : sœur ; mçla : m^le ; prçba : pr^ve ; 
9pera : o^vre ; linte9lu : lincei#l ; avi9lu : dleul ; gladi9lu : 
^\dleu\ ; flli9lu : filial ; *bovari9lu : bouvreuil ; capreçlu : 
chevrewiL 

[Note,—ln the suflSxes -eélu, -iôlu, the 1 becomes Kquified in 
French, -«//, -euiLI 

§ 69. Tonic ç free before nasal persists in French, becoming 
d when the nasal is final : — 
b9na : bonne ; S9nat : sonne ; hqoxi : bon ; h9mo : on. 

§ 70. Tonic 9 blocked persists in French : — 
C9rpus : corps ; C9IIU : col ; P9rta : porte ; e9sta : c<5te ; 
h9m(i)ne : homme ; C9m(i)te : comte ; C9ph(i)nu : coffre ; 
P98(i)ta: poste. 

[Note. — Tonic 9 blocked before vocalised 1 becomes ou in French : — 
m9l(e)re : m^i^dre ; ab89l(ve)re : abs^i/dre (see § 289).] 

§ 71. Tonic 9 followed by yod combines with it to form the 
diphthong uii — 

i. With Latin j/orf: — 
C9riu : c«ir ; m9cliu : m«id ; h9cLie : h«i (in aujourdhui) ; 
in-9dio: ennwi; F9diu: Vuy\ 98trea: hwitre; tr9ia (troja): 
tn/ie ; pl9via (plô- for plû-) : pl«i*e ; e9preu (eô- for cii-) : 
cwivre ; P9teu (pô- for pu-) : pwits. 

a (a, à); e (é, œ, œ, ï); ç (ô, éb); i (î); o (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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ii. With Romanic 3^rf: — 
nçc{e)re: nuke ; *cçc(e)re (for côquere) : cuive ; cçxa: cw/sse ; 
çcto: huit; nçctd: nuit, 

§ 72. Tonic ç followed by 1 and yod becomes eu in French, 
like free tonic ç, the 1 being liquefied : — 
fçlia : îeuWle ; dçliu : deuW ; sçliu : seuil ; ço(u)lu : cA\ (O. F. 
uel) ; *trço(u)lu (for tôrculu) : tr^l. 

[Note. — An exception is çlea: h«//le, in which 9 combines with 
the j'^^ (see § 71) without liquefying the 1.] 

Pretonic Q. 

§ 73. Pretonic 9 free becomes ou in French : — 
cçrôna : cowronne ; mçvére : tnowvoir ; cçlôre : cowleur ; 
Bçlére : so«loir ; mçlinu : moulin ; bçvâriu : bowvier. 

§ 74. Pretonic ç blocked persists in French : — 
pçrtàre : porter ; dçrmire : dormir ; mçrtâle : mortel ; 
hçspitile: h<$tel. 

§ 76. Pretonic 9 followed by nasal persists in French : — 
sçnàre: sonner; vçmlre: vomir; mçnéta: monnaie. 

§ 7«. Pretonic ç followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong oi {oy) in French : — 
fçcàriu. : (oyer ; *lçoériu : lo^r ; ^jçeàle : joj^au. 

[NoU.—Thà forms ciwsson, c«/sant, c«/sine, from odotiône, *cô- 
oénte, côqiilna are due to the analogy of ci^'re, which comes regu- 
larly from *oôoere (see § 71, ii.).] 

u. 

[Classical Latin û : Romanic u.] 

Tonic U. 
§ 77. Tonic u free becomes U (written u) in French : — 
miiru : muT ; aoiitu : aig« ; niidu : nu ; virtiite : vertw ; 
plus: pl^s; ciipa: CMve; mula: m»le. 

[a (a, &); e (ê, œ, ô, ï); ç (ô, éb); i (ï); o (ô, ù); ç (ô); u (û); u (au).] 
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Similarly before nasal (becoming nasalised U if the nasal is 
final) : — 

pliima: pl^me; liina: l»ne; pnina: pn/ne; aliimen: al^n; 
linu: «n; Augustodiinu : AuU^n; Verodiinu: Verd«n. 

§ 78. Tonic u blocked also becomes U (written u) in 
French : — 

niillu : nul ; jùstu : j«ste ; de-usque : jusque ; pùl(i)ee : p«ce; 
co]i8uetud(i)ne : coutume ; amaritùd(i)ne : amertume. 

§ 79. Tonic u followed by yod combines with it to form the 
diphthong Ut (written ui) in French : — 

i. With Latin yod : — 
pertusiu: pertuis; *Ti8tiu (for ost-): huts; *jùdiu (for 
judaeu) : j«/f ; iti before final nasal : — jiiniu : juin. 

ii. With Romanic ^orf: — 
lùc(e)re : l«/re ; condùc(e)re : conduire ; *de8trug(e)re : dé- 
truire; frùctu: fruit; tnieta: tr«fte; biixu: hut's. 

Pretonic U. 

§ 80. Pretonic u, like tonic u, becomes U (^VTitten u) in 
French : — 

fomàre: f«mer; muràlia: muraille; duràre: d«rer; ju- 
méntu : jument ; humânu : humain ; lum(i)nària : lumière. 

[Note. — i. When preceded by j pretonic u is sometimes weakened 
to e in French :— Jiiniperu : gmièvre ; *junloia : glisse. — ii. Froment 
comes not from fHiinéntu, but from *finlméntu (see § 66).] 

§ 81. Pretonic u followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong ili (written ui) in French : — 

Î. With Latin j/orf: — 
*ustiàriu : huissier ; *acutiàre : aiguiser ; "^minutiàriu : 
men«fsier. 

ii. With Romanic j/orf: — 
lucénte : luisant ; conducénte : conduisant ; conduxisti : 
conduisis. 

[Note. — Foison, oignon, moisir, come not from fûsiône, ûniône, 
mûcére, but from fÛ-, un-, mû- (see § 67).'] 

[a (â, â); e (ê, œ^ œ, i); ç (ô, »); i ^î); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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AU. 

[Classical Latin au: Romanic «.] 
Tonic 12. 

§ 82. Tonic « free becomes ç in French : — 
(aii) «ru: or; cusa: chose; citodre (claudere): clore; 
thesuru : trésor ; pupre (paupere) : O. F. povre (pauvre) ; 
c«le : O. F. chol {chou) ; fwrga (fâbrioa) : forge ; parula 
(parabola) : parole ; t«la (tdbida) : t^le. 

[Note. — i. In forge, parole, tôle, the o represents au formed by the 
combination of tonic a with b changed into v and vocalized : — 
f&br(i)oa, fàv'roa, fàurga : forge ; parâb(o)la, paravla, paraula : 
parole ; tabula, tav'la, taula : tôle. — ii. French q from tonic Ro- 
manic <a, where not followed by consonant, towards the thirteenth 
century, was changed into ^2^:— l<odat: O.F. be, F. \ou^\ al<»da: 
0. F. al^, F. al/we (-ette) ; ^guta (for gâbata) : O. F. j^e, F. j^«e ; 
•t (aut) : O. F. 0^ F. ou.^ 

§ 88. Tonic «d followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong oi in French : — 

(aii) goKlia : joi'e ; nciisea : noise ; "^cloistriu : cloître ; uoa : 
<we. 

Pretonic 12. 

§ 84. Pretonic « becomes p in French (in the same way as 
tonic «) : — 

p«)sàre : poser ; us&re : oser ; urio(u)la : oreille ; clciistiira : 
cloture ; la>rariu : O. F. lorier (laurier). 

\Note.^—\, French g from pretonic Romanic », when before another 
vowel, became ou towards the thirteenth century (as in the case of 
the tonic » ; see § 82, n. ii.) : — la>dâre : O. F. ber, F. louer ; «dire : 
0. F. £nr, F. ouïr ; goidire (for -ere) : O. F. \o\x, F. jouir.— ii. Auguriu 
became *aguru, whence O. F. eiir, F. heur (in bonheur, malheur)^ 

[a (a, &); e (ê, », ô, ï); ç (ô, œ); i (ï); o (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 85. Pretonic « followed by yod combines with it to form 
the diphthong oi {oy) in French (as in the case of tonic «) : — 
gudiôsu : joyeux ; ucéllu (for avi-) : oiseau ; *«ciône : oison. 



CHAPTER III. 

French Vowels and Diphthongs. 

To save space and to avoid needless repetition, the reader, 
when possible, is referred back to the previous chapter on 
the Romanic vowels, in which numerous examples are given 
under each heading. 

FRENCH SIMPLE VOWELS. 

A. 

French a comes from 

§ 86. Tonic a blocked * (see § 33) : — 
(a) caballu : cheval ; flamma : flamme ; (â) parte : part ; 
cain(e)ra: chambre. 

§ 87. Pretonic a free or blocked (see § 38) : — 

i. (â) panàriu : panier ; (â) habere : avoir ; maritu : mari. 

ii. (â) pastùra: pâture; (à) cantàre: chanter; martéllu: 

marteau. 
In certain cases from 

§ 88. Tonic a free before 1 (see § 31, n. i.) : — 
(a) aequale : égal ; regale : royal ; (&) malu : mal. 

^ These vowels (a, e, f , i, o, 9, u» «) are of course the Romanic vowels. 
For the correspondence between these and the classical Latin vowels, see 
scheme at foot, and § 30. 

[a (§, &); e (ë, », &, ï); ç (ô, *); i (i); 9 (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 89. Tonîc e blocked before nasal : — 
(i) lengua : langue ; cenguia : sangle ; *diamen(i)ca (for 
dies dominlca) : dimanche ; tenea : tanche ; fembria : frange ; 
sene (sine) +8: sans; de-entus: dans. 

\Note. — i. This change does not appear to have taken place in the 
case of class. Lat. ê blocked before nasal. Iti the above cases an is 
a substitution for an earlier^ the regular development (e.g. fiiid(e)re : 
fmdre ; cîn(e)re : c^dre), as in O. F. bngue, diem^che, &c. (See 
§ 43.) — ii. The form sans (O. F. sens) in which the development 
of free tonic e (see § 42) has been checked by the so-called adverbial s, 
has doubtless been influenced by dans (O. F. dens)^ 



§ 90. Pretonic e free or blocked : — 

i. (ê) slen&re: glaner; zelôsu: jaloux; (1) belincia: 
balance; pegritia: paresse. 

ii. (Ï) sengtd&re : sanglier ; selvdticu : O. F. salvage 
(sauvage) ; '^'senglùttu (for singidtu) : sanglot ; endùetile : 
flndouille. 

[Nffte. — In several of the above cases also a is a substitution for an 
eailier e, the r^^ular development, as in O. F. presse, sanglier, &c. 
(see § 47).] 

§ 91. Pretonic f free or blocked (see § 53, n. i.) : — 

t trçmàculu: tramail; *trfpàlia: travail. 

ii. mçrcatu: marché; pçrvenire: parvenir; pçrgaménu: 
parchemin ; dclphinu : O. F. dalfin (dauphin). 

§ 92. Pretonic 9 : — 
Içoûsta : langouste ; *dçmiiiiériu : danger. (For the regular 
development of pretonic ç, see §§ 73-76.) 

[a(ft,à); e(é, œ,ô,ï); ç (ô, *); i (i); o (ô, û); ç(ô);u(û);«(au).] 
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E. 

French e comes from 

§ 98. Tonic e blocked (see § 43) : — 
(é) vendere : vCTidre ; fçm(i)na : femme ; (i) verga : v^ge ; 
ceii(e)re: cendre. 

§ 94. Tonic ç blocked in Latin position :— 
ffrru: fer; sçpte: s^t. 

[Note. — Tonic ç blocked in Romanic position usually becomes ie 
in French ; in certain cases, however, it persists (see § 52, ii. «.).] 

§ 96. Pretonic e free or blocked : — 

i. (ê) debére: d^oir; pesire (pens&re): peser; (i) me- 

nire: mener; menùtu: menu. 
ii. (Ï) vertùte : vertu ; fermire : fermer. 
[A^^/e.— Pretonic e sometimes becomes a in French (see §§ 47, 90).] 

§ 96. Pretonic ç free or blocked : — 

i. Içvàre : lever ; vçnire : venir. 

ii. pçrdénte : perdant ; Içnticula : lentille. 

[Note. — Pretonic ç, like pretonic e, sometimes becomes a in French 
(see § 90). Such forms as v/endrai, t/Vndrai (from vénire-hâbeo, 
tônere-hâbeo) are irregular, the diphthong ie being due to the 
analogy of vient, tient. In O. F. the forms were vendrai, tendrai 
(see § 53, n. ii.).] 

§ 97. Tonic a free : — 
(a) oantare : chanter ; nasu : nez ; (à) mare : mer ; sal : sel. 

[Note. — In certain cases tonic a free undergoes exceptional changes 
(see § 31, note).] 

§ 98. Pretonic initial a free preceded by c (which becomes 
ch) (see § 39, i.) :— 
(â) caniitu : chenu ; (&) oaballu : cheval. 

§ 99. Final or counterfinal atonic a (see § 37) : — 

L porta: porte; am&ra: amère. 

ii. ômârméntu: orne-ment; ôrphâ-ninu: orphe-lin. 

[a (Ô, à); e (é, œ, ô, ï); ç (ô, é); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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§ 100. Pretonic i (class. Lat. i) followed by tonic i :— 
divinu: d^in; divisât: dmse. 

[Note, — Pretonic i becomes e in French in certain other cases also 
(see § 58).] 

In certain cases from 
§ 101. Pretonic initial a (see § 38) : — 
(â) granàriu : gr^iier ; (à) gra^réxe : gr^er ; captivu : ch^tif. 

§ 102. Pretonic initial 9 : — 
sûbmônere: s^mondre; siioourrire: secourir; sûblôngu: 
s^lon (see § 65, ii. «.). 

§ 103. Pretonic initial u (class. Lat. ù) preceded by j (see 
§80, «.i.):— 
juniperu : genièvre ; *junicia : génisse . 

French e also occurs 

§ 104. As supporting vowel (' voyelle d'appui *) at the end 
of a word or syllable, with certain groups of consonants that 
cannot be pronounced without it, in place of the lost atonic 
final vowel (other than a ; see § 23, iii.) : — 
àrb(ô)re: arbr^; gén(ë)ru: gendre; hôm(ï)ne: homm^; 
lép(ô)re: lièvre; tigre: tigr^. 

[Note. — In Jfère, mère^ /rère, croire^ and the like, which were in 
O. F. pedr-e, medr-e^ fredr-e, creidr-e, from pâtre, mâtre, frâtre, 
cr6d(e)re, this e survives though no longer required.] 

It occurs under similar circumstances to replace the lost 
counterfinal vowel (other than a ; see § 27) : — 
quad-ri-fùrou : carr-^-four ; la-trô-oiniu : O. F. larr-^-cin 
(larcin). 

[Note. — This e was originaUy present in many words which have 
since lost it by contraction, e.g. larcin^ persil (O. T. perr-e-silirom. 
*pe-trô-8éliu).] 

[a (â, à); e (é, œ, œ, ï); ç (ô, éè); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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This e also occurs as support of soft final ch and g (result- 
ing from the action of yod; see § ii, ii, iii.) : — 
&piu : ach^ ; sapiat : sach^ ; prôpiu : proche ; hôrdeu : org^ ; 
simiu: sing^; aetàticu: age; as well as in imag^, vierge, 
ang^, and the like from imagine, virgine, ângelu. 

§ 105. As prosthetic e, before the initial groups sc, am, sp, 
St (see § 236) :— 

scabôllu: ^cabeau; scribere: O. F. écrire (écrire); sma- 
ràgdu: O. F. ^meralde (éméraude); sperire: opérer; 
spina : O. F. fôpine (épine) ; stànnu : d:aîn ; &c. 

[Note. — Originally this e occurred only when the preceding word 
ended witîh a consonant ; thus in a poem of the ninth century ^ we 
find une spede ( * une épée *), and in one of the eleventh century ', ma 
spose (* mon épouse '), but out esposede (* eut épousée *). This pros- 
thetic vowel existed already (as i) in popular Latin, in which such 
forms as isoribere, isperare, istare, are common).] 



I. 

French 1 comes from 

§ 106. Tonic i free or blocked (see § 56) :— 

i. nidu : n/d ; venire : venir ; spina : épme ; vinu : vm ; 

spicu : épi. 
ii. scripta : écrit ; mille : mil ; dietu : dit ; quinque : 

cinq. 

§ 107. Pretonic i free or blocked (see § 57) : — 

i. vivénte : vivant ; hibérnu : hiver. 

ii. villànu: vilain; quinquaginta : cinquante. 

§ 108. Tonic a between two yods (see § 36) : — 



* The Cantilena of Saint Eulalia ; see Paget Toynbee, Specitnens of Old 
French (^Spec. ii). 

* The Life of St. Alexis; see Specitnens of Old French (Spec. iv). 



[a (&, &); e (ë, œ, «, ï); § (ë, é); i (î); 9 (ô, il); ç (ô); u (û); t> (au).] 
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(a) Viotoriaou: Vitry; Eloriaou: Fleury; (4) jaoet: gft; 
jacita: gîte. 

\Note, — In Vitry^ Fleury^ and the like, y is merely the modem 
orthography for /, which is itself a reduction of the triphthong /«'.] 

§ 109. Tonic e free preceded by palatal (c, g) (see § 46) : — 
(é) cera: cire; mercede: merc^'; placçre: plaisir; pagçse 
(pagense) : pa^s (O. F. pais). 

\Note,—'T\i\% change takes place also in certain other cases, in 
some of which the substitution of i for e had already taken place in 
the popular Latin : — pergamenu : parchenuh; vmienu: ven/n ; 
Terveoe : breb/s ; tapetu : tap/s ; tenere : tewr (see § 42, n. ii.). 

§ 110. Tonic Ç followed by^oûr(see § 51) : — 

i. With Latin ^orf: — 
prçtiu: prix; impçriu: empire; mçdiu: mi. 

iî. With Romanic ^orf: — 
dçcem : dix ; nçgat : nie ; Içctu : lit ; pçctus : pi's. 

In certain cases from v 

§ 111. Pretonic § under the influence of yed (see § 55) : — 
(ë) Içéne : lion ; ç bérea : ivoire ; çoee-hic : ici ; (&) pçôuia : 
pivoine ; cçméntu : ciment. 

§ 112. As the result of contraction : — 
vidisti : vis (O. F. v^s) ; vidistis : vftes (O. F. vdstes) ; 
vidissem : visse (O. F. v^sse) ; *diamînica : dimanche (O. F. 
diimienche). 

§ 113. It is also present in certain cases before / to indicate 
that the latter is liquefied (7 mouillée *), as in travai 1, tramail, 
paille, muraille, volaille, &c. (see § 34, iii.). 

O. 

French o comes from 

§ 114. Tonic o and ç free before nasal, the French vowel 
becoming if the nasal is final (see §§ 60, 69) : — 

[a (â, à); e (é, ëb, œ, i); ç (ô, fe); i (i); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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i. (o) poma: pomme; nomen: nom; corona: couronne; 

leone : lion ; (À) somus : sommes. 
ii. (Ô) bçna : bonne ; hçmo : on. 

§ 115. Tonic 9 blocked before nasal, the French vowel 
becoming nasalised (see § 62) : — 

(o) pon(e)re: pondre; monte: mont; (À) somma: somnte; 
mondu : monde ; nom(e)m : nombre. 

§ lie. Tonic 9 followed by^'orfand nasal, if the latter pre- 
cedes a vowel, n being liquefied (see § 64, i.) : — 
(o) ciC9nia : cigogne ; Bon9nia : Boulogne ; (À) ▼erec9ndia : 
vergogne; Biirg9ndia: Bourgogne. 

§ 117. Tonic Ç blocked (see § 70) : — 
pçrta: porte; cçllu: col; hçm(i)ne: homme; P9B(i)ta: 
poste. 

§ 118. Pretonic 9 and ç before nasal (see §§ 66, 75) : — 

i. (ô) r9m&nu: romain; n9m(i)nàre: nommer; (û) mon- 

dànu : mondain ; 9nguénta : onguent. 
ii. (ô) sçnare: sonner; mçnéta: monnaie. 

§ 119. Pretonic ç blocked (see § 74) : — 
pçrtare: porter; mçrtale: mortel; mçUitia: mollesse. 

§ 120. Tonic w free (see § 82) : — 
iùTXLi or; c«i8a: chose. 

§ 121. Pretonic « (see § 84) : — 
p(i>8àre: poser; wrie(u)la: oreille; ûrelianos: Orléans. 

In certain cases from 

§ 122. Pretonic a : — 
(â) natale: noël; (à) articula: orteil; patéUa: poêle; 
*damnaticu: dommage. (For the regular development of 
pretonic a, see § 38.) 

[a (ft, à); ç (é, », ô, ï); ç (ô, »); i (î); o (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); « (au).] 
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u. 

French u (a) comes from 

§ 123. Tonic u (class. Lat. û) free (becoming u if before 
final nasal) or blocked (see §§ 77-8) : — 
i. niidu : nu ; aoùtu : aigu ; miila : mfile ; aliimen : alf^n ; 

linu: un; Verodùnu: Verd«n. 
ii. niillu : n«l ; jiistu : j«ste ; pùl(i)oe : p«ce. 

§ 124. Pretonic u free or blocked (see § 80) : — 
cLuràre: d«rer; fmnàre: f«mer; lum(i)nària: lumière. 

In one or two exceptional cases from 
§ 125. Pretonic ç free : — 
(1) femariu: f«mier; bebénte: b«vant; bçbébat: b«vait. 

[No^, — This exceptional change does not seem to have occurred 
in the case of pretonic ê. For the regular development of pretonic f , 
see § 47.] 

§ 126. French u occurs in certain instances as the result of 
contraction : — 

maturu : miîr (O. F. meilr) ; *vedutu : vu (O. F. veU) ; *ore- 
dutu : cr« (O. F. cr^) ; seotiru : s^r (O. F. s^«r) ; ^saputu : 
su O.F.seU). 

§ 127. It occurs also as parasitic u with hard g (before 
e and t) and q, as in gwepe, g«et, g«erre, gueule, margi/erite ; 
g«i, guide, g«imauve, guichet, q«eue, qwenouille, queux, 
qfiille, qmnze, quoi, &c. 

FRENCH DIPHTHONGS AND VOWEL^GROUPS. 

AI. 

French at comes from 

§ 128. Tonic a free before nasal, becoming at when nasal 
is final (see § 32) : — 

[a(â,i);ç(ô,»,ô,ï);ç(ô,fiB);i(î);o(ô,û);ç(ô);u(û);«(au).] 
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(à) damn : da/m ; pane : pam ; lana : lame ; (&) fame : faim ; 
manu: mam; amas: aimes. 

§ 129. Tonîc a in combination with yod (see § 34, i, ii.) : — 

i. With Latin ^orf: — 
(à) palatin: pala/'s; major: maire; (&) badiu: bai; paria: 
paire. 

ii. With Romanic ^'orf: — 
(a) paoe : paix ; plaga : plaie ; pascere : pal'stre ; planctu : 
plaint; (&) magis: mais; facere: faire; lacté: lai't; sanetu: 
saint 

§ 130. Pretonic a followed hy yod (see § 40) :— 

i. With Latin ^orf: — 
(â) salatiéne: salaison; "^araneàta: arai'gnée; (&) ratiéne: 
raison ; adjutâre : aider. 

ii. With Romanic ^'orf: — 
(&) lazàre: laisser; traotare: traiter; (à) plaoére: plaisir; 
racému: raisin. 

§ 131. French ai also occurs as the result of contraction : — 
sagîmen: sain (O. F. saîh); vagina: gaine (O. F. gaine); 
tradîtor : traître (O. F. traitre) ; tragîmen: tram (O. F. trafn) ; 
adaménte : aimant (O. F. a^hiant, aimant). 

§ 132. It is sometimes merely graphic for e (see § 31, n, ii.) : — 
(à) ala: ati^ (O. F. de) ; olaru : clair (O. F. cl^) ; (à) pare : 
pair (O. F. p^r). 

§ 133. In certain cases at is a recent substitution for oil — 
(é) theca: taie (O. F. toie); creta: craie (O. F. croie); 
Alnetu : Auna^ (O. F. Aunoi') ; Francese (Prancense) : 
français (O. F. françois) ; habebat : avait (O. F. av<we) ; 
fàciebant : faisaient (O. F. faisaient) ; (o) cognoscere : con- 
naître (O. F. conoistre) ; &c. (see §§ 41, 63, ii.). 

[Note, — This change was made in the eighteenth century, at the 
instance of Voltaire, in order to bring the spelling into conformity 
with the changed pronunciation of <?/.] 

[a (a, a); e (é, éê, ô, ï); ç (ô, é); i (î); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); ^ (au).] 
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EI. 

French ei comes from 

§ 134. Tonic e free before nasal (becoming & when nasal 
is final) (see § 42) : — 

(é) frenu : fr^ih ; Remos : R^ims ; (œ) balena : bakme ; (db) 
pena : p^me ; (i) senu : s^m. 

§ 135. Tonic e and i blocked, before nasal dindyod: — 
(Ï) pengere : peindre ; cengere : c«ndre ; fengere : femdre ; 
(1) tmotu: teint) pinctor: p^mtre; inoinota: enc^hte; 
finota: feints. 

§ 136. French ei occurs sometimes as the result of con- 
traction : — 
reg^a : r^he (O. F. rdïie) ; sagîna : s^he (O. F. s^'ne). 

01 (OT). 

French oi {qy) comes from 
§ 137. Tonic e free (see § 41) : — 
(é) habere : avo/r ; seta : soie ; (i) pelu : poil ; fede : foi. 

§ 138. Tonic e followed by yod (see § 44) : — 
(é)regej roi; tecta: toit; (i)peoe: poix; negru: noir. 

§ 139. Tonic o followed by yod (see § 63) : — 
(o) gloria: gloire; dormitoriu: dortoir; testimonîu: té- 
moin ; voce : voix ; bçscu : bois ; (û) ooneu : coin ; angçstia : 
angoisse; crçce: croix; pçnctn: point. 

§ 140. Pretonic e combined with yod (see § 48) : — 
(ë)teotura: toiture; oresoénte: croissant; (i)lecére: loisir; 
*pe80i6ne: poisson. 

[a (ô, à); e (ê, », œ, ï); 9 (ô, é); i (î); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); w (an).] 
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§ 141. Pretonic ç combined with yod (see § 54) : — 
mçssiéne: moisson; mçdiànu: moyen; nçoàre: noyer; 
▼çotiira: voiture. 

§ 142. Pretonic o combined with yod (see § 67) : — 
(ô) potiône : poison ; otiôsu : oiseux ; (û) fosiône (for fù.-) : 
foison; *nooàriu: noytr. 

§ 143. Pretonic ç combined with yod (see § 76) : — 
fçcàriu: foj^er; ^Içoàriu: \oytv] *J9oale: joj^au. 



UI. 

French ui comes from 

§ 144. Tonic ç followed hy yod (see § 71): — 
oçriu: cuir) mçdiu: mi^i'd; çstrea: hi/itre; nçcte: nuit; 
oçxa: ci/isse. 

§ 146. Tonic u followed hy yod [stt § 79) : — 
pertusiu : perti^i's ; jùniu : ji^i'n ; friiotu : fri^it ; Iùo(e)re : 
l«ire; bùxu: b«i*s. 

§ 146. Pretonic u combined with yod (see § 81) : — 
'^aoutiàre: aigi/iser; lucénte: li^isant; oonducénte: con- 
di^isant. 

AU. 

§ 147. French au results from tonic and pretonic a blocked 
before 1 followed by another consonant, the I being vo- 
calised (see § 33, n, ; § 38, ii. «.) :— 

i. sélvu: sa»f; palmu: pez»me; alteru: autre. 
ii. salvdticu: sai/vage; legal(i)tàte : loyauté] mal(e)8àpidu: 
mai/ssade. 

[a (â, à); ç (é, œ, &, i); ç (ë, &); i (î); 9 (ô, û); ç (ô); u (û); » (au).] 
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EU (ŒU). 

French eu (œu) cornes from 

§ 148. Tonic o free (see § 59) : — 
(o) flore: fleur; hora: heure; çvu: œuf; vçtu: vœu; (À) 
gola : gueule ; jovene : j^ne ; colobra : coul^vre. 

§ 149. Tonic ç free (see §§ 68, 72) : — 
nçvu: n^f; bçve: bœuf; cçr: cceur; mçla: meule; çpera: 
œuvre; aviçlu: sCieul; gladiçlu: glsCieul; linteçlu: lineal; 
dçliu: d^il; fçlia: faille. 

§ 150. In certain cases French eu occurs as the result of 
contraction : — 

jejunu : }eun (O. F. jeHn) ; *habutu : eu (O. F. eu) ; '*'aguru 
(for augÂriu) : h^r (O. F. eûr). 



OU. 

French ou cornes from 

§ 161. Tonic o blocked (see §§ 61, 63, ii. n.) : — 
(o)*09rte: cour; oop(u)la: co«ple; ^tiçttu: tout; (d)or8U: 
ours; gotta: goutte; bçcoa: bo«che; fen9c(u)lu: fenouil; 
ran9(n)o(u)lu : grencw/ille. 

§ 152. Tonic ç blocked before vocalised 1 (see § 70, n.) : — 
m9l(e)re: mo«dre; abs9l(ve)re: absoudre. 

§ 153. Pretonic 9 free or blocked (see § 65) : — 

i. (Ô) n9dàre: no^er; BP9sàre (sponsare): épouser; (û) 

C9bàre: co«ver; B9binde: solvent, 
ii. (Ô) 09rtén8e: co«rtois; C9stare (oonstare): coûter; 

(Û) d9plàre : doubler ; C9rrénte : courant. 

§ 154. Pretonic 9 free (see § 73) : — 
oçlôre : couleur ; 09r6na : couronne ; m9lînu : mor^lin. 

[a (â, &); e (é, éê, œ, 1); 9 (ô, é); i (ï); 9 (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (û); u (au).] 
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§ 155. French ou comes, by an exceptional change, from 
the termination -avu in :— 

olavu: c\ou\ Andegavu: Anjo« ; Piotavu: Ppitoi/ (see § 31, 
n. iii.). 

IE. 

French ie comes from 

§ 156. Tonic Ç free (see § 49) : — 
hçri : hier ; pçde : p/>d ; oçlu : ciel ; fçbre : f/<^vre ; bçne : 
bii^n; rçm: rien, 

§ 157. Tonic § blocked in Romanic position (see § 52, ii.):— 
tçp(i)du: tii^de; pçd(i)oa: p%e; çb(u)lu: h^ble. 

§ 158. Tonic a (a) free in the suffixes -ariu, -aria, 
-are (see § 31, n, iv. ; § 34, i. n.) :— 

primariu: prem/i^r; ripària: rivi!^re; singiilàre: sanglii^; 
soholare: écolii^r. 

§ 159. Tonic a free between yod and nasal, owing to the 
reduction of the group -iain to -ien (see § 35, ii. n.) : — 
(a) ligamen : lii^n ; ohristianu : chretiim ; (&) cane : chiVn. 

§ 160. Tonic a free preceded by yod (see § 35) : — 
(à) medietate : moitiV; pietate : pitiV ; renegatu : reniX 

EAU. 

§ 161. French eau comes, by an exceptional change, from 
the termination -ôllu : — 

bçllu : beau ; castçllu : chateau ; agnçUu : agneau; vascçllu : 
vaisseau; vitçllu: veau. 

[Noie,—\, This change is explained as follows : — while béllu be- 
came bel, and bella became belle^ the nominative bellus became eels, 
in which the e before Is at the beginning of the twelfth century was 
developed into the diphthong ea^ whence the word became beals. By 
the vocalisation of the / (see § 289), this form became beausy whence 

[a (ft, ft); f (ê, &, &, Ï); ç (ô, *); i (î); o (ô, Û); ç (ô); u (ù); «. (au).] 
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by the loss of s through the decay of the declension, beau, — ii. The fonns 
veau (vitçllu), seau (sit^v), fléau (flagfllu), préau (pratçllu), are 
contractions of ve-eau (O. F. veël)^ se-eau (O. F. se'él)^fle'eau (O. F. 
flaël)ypre'eau (O.F. /r^^/).— iii. The word eau ('water') comes from 
aqua (*aova, aive, eve^ eave^ eaue^ eau),] 

lEU. 

§ 162. The group ieu comes, by an exceptional change, 
from tonic § in : — 
Dçu : Dieu ; Matthçu : Matthieu, 

And from tonic ç in : — 
Içou : lieu. 

It also results from tonic ç before 1 and yod : — 
mçlius : mieux ; *vçc'lu (for vet'lus, vetulus) : vieux ; 

and from tonic ç (ï) under the same circumstances : — 
axçolu (axibulu) : essii^. 

Nasalised Vowels and Diphthongs, 
§ 163. When the vowels and certain of the diphthongs 
precede final w or « in French, or nt or n followed by one 
or more consonants, they become nasalised by the reaction of 
the nasal consonants, which at the same time lose their 
ordinary pronunciation. 

§ 164. The nasalised vowels and diphthongs, which are 
distinguished by the tilde (**;, are as follows : a, ^, ?, 5, u, at, 
éi, dt, m, eu (and ottt). 

Examples : {à) an, jambe, pampre, chance ; (ë) en, temps, 
tempe, lente ; {1)pin, timbre, singe, printemps ; (o) paon, nombre, 
tomber, pondre; (/ï) rhum, alun, humble, lundi; (at) fatm, 
essaim, main, plaindre ; {êi) plein, Reims, feindre ; {ot) foin, 
coing, poindre, jointe ; {Ht) juin ; (eu) jeun, Meun ; (oïS) 
marsouin. 



[a (â, &); ç (ô, », CD, ï); ç (ô, &); i (i); 9 (ô, û); 9 (ô); u (ù); « (au).J 
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CONSONANTS. 

Chapter IV. 
Latin Consonants. 

§ 165. The Latin consonants are nineteen in number, viz. 
B, C, D, P G, H, J, Z, L, M, N, P, Q, B, S, T, V, X, Z. 

§ 166. If out of these we set aside H (which is an aspirated 
guttural), J (which is a semi-vowel), K (which is merely 
a graphic sign borrowed from the Greek), Q (which is in 
some respects equivalent to C), X (which is a double letter, 
viz. CS), and Z (which is a sign borrowed from the Greek, 
and represents the sound DS), we have left the thirteen 
consonants, B, C, D, F, G, L, M, N, P, B, S, T, V. 

Classification of Latin Consonants. 

§ 167. These thirteen consonants may be classified in two 
ways according to the point of view from which they are 
regarded. 

i. They may be divided into three families, corresponding 
to the nature of the organs by means of which, with 
the help of the tongue, they are articulated, viz. two 
Palatals (C, G), six Dentals (T, D, S, B, L, N), and 
five Labials (P, B, P, V, M). 

[Note.^TYié Palatals C, Q, together with H and J, form the family 
of Gutturals^ 

ii. They may be distributed into four classes^ according to 
the effort required for their emission, the length of 
time occupied in their pronunciation, or the particular 
organs employed in their production, viz. six Explosives 
(pronounced sharply and quickly), which are sub- 
divided into three voiceless (C, T, P) and three cor- 
responding voiced ones (G, D, B) ; three Spirants 
(articulated with a certain degree of friction), which 
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are subdivided into two voiceless (S, P) and one voiced 
(V, which corresponds to P); two Liquids (emitted 
without effort), of which one is a vibrant (B), the other 
a liquid strictly speaking (L) ; and two Nasals (M, N). 

[Note, — Of these the Explosives are also termed mute or instan- 
taneous consonants, the Spirants are also ttxvatà fricative or con- 
tinuous consonants, and the Liquids and Nasals are classed together 
as sonorous consonants.] 

§ 168. In the following table these thirteen consonants are 
so arranged as to exhibit this double classification : — 



Palatals 


Explosives. 


Spirants. 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 






C 


G 






Dentals 


T 


D 


S 




RL 


N 


Lablals 


P 


B 


F 


V 




M 



[Note, — To these thirteen consonants three others have been added 
in French, viz. the voiceless spirant palatal ch (as in chambre), the 
voiced spirant palatal / (as in jambe), and the voiced spirant dental 
2 or soft s (as in douze, maison) (see § 218).] 

Modification of Consonants, 

§ 169. The Latin consonants on their passage into French 
either remain unchanged, or are modified 
Î. By becoming weakened, 
ii. By a process of accommodation. 

Weakening of Consonants, 
§ 170. A consonant may be weakened 
i. By being changed from a voiceless explosive into a 
voiced explosive (usually of the same family) : — 
(c \g) aoiitu : ai^ ; (t : rf) sposàta : O. F. esposerfe. 

Or from an explosive into a spirant (usually of the 
same family) :— 
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(p : v) lupa : louve ; (p :/) *càpu : che/*; (b : v) fSâba : fèi/e ; 
(b \f) tràbe : tre/i 

ii. By being resolved into a vowel, or vocalised : — 
(o:i) fdctu: fa/'t; (g:/) plaga: pla/e; (1:«) tàlpa: tawpe. 

iii. Or it may be effaced altogether :— 
(t) cantata : chantée ; (o) seciiru : O. F. seûr (sûr) ; (d) 
laudare : louer ; (g) *aguru : O. F. eûr (heur) ; (b) '^habùtu : 
O. F. eu (eu) ; (p) rùpta : route. 

Accommodation of Consonants. 
§ 171. The accommodation of consonants takes place as the 
result of the influence of one consonant upon another in close 
contact with it ; thus (m : n) in sém(i)ta : sente, côm(i)te : 
O. F. co«te, the labial nasal m being brought into contact with 
the dental t, through the loss of the atonic vowel, has been 
changed into the dental nasal n. 

Assimilation. 

§ 172. Accommodation is sometimes carried to the extent 
of assimilation^ i. e. a consonant may be changed into one of 
.the same kind as the consonant which follows it; thus (tr: rr) 
in nutrire : nourrir, it(e)ràre : errer, the t has been assimi- 
lated in French to the following r, not by a sudden change, 
but by a gradual transition (tr : dr : rr)^ as is evident from 
O. F. nodrir, edrer, which are intermediate between the Latin 
and modern French forms. 

Dissimilation. 

§ 173. On the other hand, it sometimes happens that when 
the same consonant occurs twice in a word, it is exchanged 
for another in order to avoid the repetition of the same 
articulation at such a short interval ; thus (r-r : /-r) in para- 
verédu: pa/efroi, peregrinu: pè/erin, the first Latin r has 
been exchanged in French for / on account of the recurrence 
of the r in the latter part of each word ; cf. (q-^ : o-^) quin- 
que (* cinque): dnq; quinquaginta (*cinquaginta) : dn- 
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quante. This process, which is the reverse of that described 
above, is known as dissimilation. 

Position of Latin Consonants. 

§ 174. In studying the Latin consonants it is necessary to 
take into consideration their position in the word. Thus 
a consonant may be initial, or medial^ or final, as 1 in labôre, 
sola, simnly or t in terra, vita, videt, or s in sole, miisa, 
vices. Further, a medial consonant may be either intervocal 
(i. e. placed between two vowels), as 1 in sola, t in vita, s in 
miisa; or * supported' (i.e. preceded by a consonant and 
followed by a vowel), as p in témpiis, t in porta, s in lirsu ; 
or in a group, i. e. followed by another consonant and pre- 
ceded, either by a vowel, as 1 in sulfur, t in pétra, s in mùsca, 
or by a consonant, as b in mémbru, t in àstru, p in témplu, 

Treatfnent of Latin Consonants in French — General Laws. 

§ 175. The treatment of the Latin consonants on their 
passage into French depends essentially upon their position 
in the word. It may be laid down as a general rule (except 
in the case of thé liquids r, 1, and the nasals m, n, which 
usually persist, whatever their position in the word), that 
i. Initial consonants (except palatals under certain con- 
ditions) remain unchanged in French. 
ii. Medial consonants, when ' supported,' behave like initial 
consonants (thus s in lir-su is in practically the same 
situation as s in sole ; so t in p6r-ta and témpus). 
iii. Medial consonants between two vowels become more 
or less weakened according to the family to which 
they belong, their treatment being to a certain extent 
characteristic of that family (see §§ 179, 217, &c.). 
iv. Medial consonants, when in a group, either become 
weakened, or are accommodated if the group is easy of 
pronunciation, otherwise they disappear. 
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V. Final consonants, or consonants which have become 
final, if they persist and are sounded, are always (with 
the exception of final 5 before a vowel) hard in French. 

§ 176. In studying the treatment of the Latin consonants 
on their passage into French, the order of classification 
adopted in the table above (§ i68) will be followed, 
viz. : — 

i. The Palatals C, G (with the addition of X, Q, and J). 

ii. The Dentals T, D, S (with Z). 

iii. The Labials P, B, P, V. 

iv. The Liquids R, L, and the Nasals M, N. 

H. 

§ 177. The aspirated guttural h lost its sound at an early 
date in popular Latin. In French it has in many cases 
disappeared entirely, as in habere: avoir; heme: on; hoc- 
illu 2 oui ; hôrdeu : orge ; hérrida : orde ; horolôgiu : orloge ; 
hôste : O. F. ost ; hinindine : O. F. aronde. In other cases 
it remains simply as a graphie sign, being unsounded, as in 
hérba : herbe ; hôra : heure ; hereditâriu : héritier ; héri : 
hier ; hibému : hiver ; histôria : histoire ; hômine : homme ; 
honore : honneur ; hôspite : hôte, &c. In cases where it is 
aspirated (as in hirpice : *herse), the aspiration is recent and 
is due to the influence of German aspirated A. To this 
cause, doubtless, is also due the addition of h (in some cases 
aspirated, in others not) to words which were without it in 
Latin, as in àltu : *haut ; ericiône : 'hérisson ; ôcto : 'huit ; 
ululàre : 'hurler ; upùpa : 'huppe ; and *agiiru : heur (O. F. 
eûr) ; arménia : hermine ; ebùlu : hièble ; ôlea : huile ; 
éstiu: huis; éstrea: huître; &c. 

[Nû/e, — i. In the groups ch, th, ph, which are of Greek origin 
(representing Xf ^> ^)> the h was dropped in popular Latin, ch be- 
coming o (as in chaîna : carta ; cholera : cèlera ; chorda : corda), 
and th becoming t (as in thesauru : tesauru ; thrônu : trônu), 
while ph was either replaced by f (as in côphinu : côfinu), or was 
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reduced to p (as in côlaphu: côlpu). — ii. The medial h in words 
like trahir^ envahir^ is of recent origin, having been introduced to avoid 
the hiatus caused by the loss of a Latin medial consonant (^tradire : 
O. F. trair^ *lnvadire : O. F. envaîr^ 

PALATALS. 

C, (X), (Q), G, (J)^ 

§ 178. The Palatals in Latin are two in number, consisting 
of two explosives, one voiceless, c, one voiced, g; to these 
must be added the double consonant x (c + s), and q, which 
differs from c in certain respects, and the consonantal i^ 





Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


Explosives 





a 



§ 179. The characteristic trait of the palatals is the facility 
with which they disengage yod (see §§ 10, 12), not only when 
medial between two vowels, but also under several other 
conditions which will be explained below. 

§ 180. The Latin palatals on their passage into French 
gave rise to two new ones, viz. the voiceless spirant chy 
corresponding to the voiceless explosive c, and the voiced 
spirant y (soft g) corresponding to the voiced explosive g. 

C. 

§ 181. Latin o was pronounced hard (like English k) before 
all the vowels, as well before e and i as before a, o, u : — 
caput, decem (dekem), faciat (fakiat), Cioero (Eïkero), 
oollis, cura. 

§ 182. The treatment of this c in French depends upon the 
nature of the letter which followed it in Latin, it being 
treated differently according as it occurs (i.) before o or u ; 
(ii.) before a; (iii.) before e or i; (iv.) before a consonant. 



1 See §§ i66, 167, i. n, * See § 213. 
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C BEFORE O, XT. 
Initial C before O, XJ. 

§ 183. Initial o before o or u remains unchanged in 
French : — 

oôllu : co\ ; computére : eronter ; constâre : router ; cubitu : 
eroude ; cultéllu : routeau ; cuppa : roupe ; cura : aire ; 
oiirsu: erours. 

[Note,^\, In certain French words this c has become g^ the change 
having already taken place in popular Latin : — conflare, *gonflare : 
^nfler; oontu, *gontu: ^nd; oucurbita, *gucurbita: ^urde ; 
KokiTo, *gûlfù : ^uffre. — ii. Before au, when it became o in popular 
Latin, c regularly remains unchanged : — caûda, *côda : queM<& (çu 
=c) ; but when au was pronounced not o, but ao, the c behaved as 
before a, and became ck in French (see § i86):— caûle, *caole: 
^^ou ; causa, oaoga : ^^ose.] 

Medial C be/ore O, XJ. 

§ 184. Medial c before o or u and preceded 
i. By a, becomes g in French, yod being, as a rule, dis- 
engaged, which combines with the preceding a to form 
the diphthong ai : — 
acùtu: ai^; *acutiàre: ai^iser; acùcula: ai^ille; *acu- 
culéntu : O. F. aillent ; dracône : dragon. 

ii. If it is preceded by any other vowel than a, c disappears 
altogether in French : — 
praecéniu: prône; Socéna: Saône; secùru: sûr (O.F. 
seûr) ; neciiUu : nul (O. F. neûl) ; cuciirbita : gourde (O. F. 
goourde); *taciitu: tu (O.F. teû); *placiitu: plu (O.F. 
pleû. 

[Nofe. — The words faconde (fàcûndia), cigogne (cioônia), cigu'é 
(cioûta), second (bqoxmlôm), fécond (fecûndu), and the like, are of 
learned or partially learned origin.] 

iii. If it is preceded by a consonant, c before o or u persists 
in French : — 
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falcône: faucon; *sc6ctilu (for scôpulu) : éoieil; Veecùtu: 
véoi; sciitu: éoi; soutélla: éoielle; inciimtilàre : en- 
combrer. 

Final C. 

§ 185. By the loss of o or u Latin o may become final in 
French, or in a few cases o may have been already final in 
Latin. 

Final c preceded by a vowel 

i. If the vowel be a, e, or i, produces yod, which reacts on 
the preceding vowel : — 

fac: fais (O. F. fai) ; *veràcu: vrai; Cameràcu : Cambrai; 
Duâeu: Douai; née: ni; préco: prie (O. F. pri> ; sic: si; 
die : dis (O. F. di) ; amicu : ami ; spieu : épi. 

[Note, — In ni (nôc) and prie, O. F. prt (prôco), the / is a reduc- 
tion of iei, i.e. ie from tonic ç free (see § 49) + / disengaged by the c. 
In «* (bio), ami (amicu), &c., the / is a reduction of «V i-e. / fi'om 
tonic Î free (see § 56) 4- / disengaged by the o.] 

ii. If the vowel be u, the c disappears altogether : — 
festucu: fétu. 

iii. After o final Latin e has persisted in certain cases : — 
ab-hôc : avec (O. F. avoec) ; *illôc: O. F. iluec; eeee-*ill6c: 
O. F. iciluec/ pro-hée: O. F. poruec; non-pro-hôc: O. F. 
neporuec ; apud-hôc : O. F. ovuec. 

Final c preceded by a consonant 

iv. If the consonant be n or r, persists in French : — 
jùneu: jonc; *blàneu: blanc; *fi:àneu: franc; àrcu: arc; 
pôrcu: porc; ^pàreu: parc; clér(i;eu: clerc. 

v. Final ce is reduced to single c in French : — 
sacou: sac; béceurbec; siccu: sec; *r6ecu: roc; *bùecu: 
bouc. 

vi. In final se the c develops yod in French which com- 
bines with the preceding vowel, the s becoming 
silent : — 
nàsoo : nais ; pàsco : pais ; crésoo : crois ; Francésou : 
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François; disou: dais (O. F. dois); *£r£scu: frais (O. F. 
froîs) ; bôsou : bois ; oognésoo : connais (O. F. conois). 
vii. In final t'c 

{a) If preceded by a vowel (as in the Latin suflfix -àticu), 
the c becomes soft g in French : — 

aetat(i)ou: â^e (O. F. êage); silvàt(i)cu: sauva^; tim- 
brat(i)ou : ombrage ; formàt(i)cu : fromage ; *corat(i)cu : 
courage; viàt(i)cu: voysLge. 

(b) If preceded by a consonant, the c becomes ck in 
French (cf. § 187, ii. a.) : — 
pôrt(i)cu : porche ; domést(i)ou : O. F. domescÀe. 



C BEFORE A. 

Initial CA. 

§ 186. Initial c before a becomes the voiceless spirant 
palatal ch (see § 168, n.) in French : — 

oabàllu : chewal ; oadéntia : chance ; càlce : chsLUX ; calidu : 
chaud ; oalva : chauve ; camera : chambre ; caminu : chemin ; 
cànoere : chancre ; cane : chien ; cantàre : chanter ; capillu : 
cheveu; càppa: chape; càpsa: chêisse; *câpu:cAef; carru: 
char; castéllu: château; càttu: chat 

[Note, — i. Before the fourteenth century this initial ch was pro- 
nounced Uh in French, just as it is at present in English (charge^ 
cheeky chide ^ chose ^ churl).— ii. It was one of the characteristic traits 
of certain of the old French dialects, notably of the Picard, that they 
retained the hard o of initial Latin oa ; thus instead of château^ 
charité y cheval^ &c., the Picards said castel, cari té, ceval (pron. 
kev- *), &c. Such words as camp, campagne, cape, carte (doublets of 
champ, champagne, chape, charte), which some regard as relies of the 
old Picard dialect, were more probably due to French intercourse 
with Italy and Spain.— iii. Words like cadavre, cadence, caduc, can^ 
deur, capital, captif, &c., are of course of learned origin.] 



^ See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French, Introd. § 8, and Spec, 
xi, a, ao, 58, &c. ; xxxi, 7, 14, as, &c. 
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Medial CA — i. ^supported* 

§ 187. Medial c before a, and preceded by a consonant, on 
passing into French behaves in some respects like initial c 
before a (see § 186), but under certain conditions it becomes 
soft g instead of ch. 

i. When ca is preceded by a consonant and is final, the 
c becomes ch in French : — 

bùoca : boucAe ; vàooa : varAe ; sicca : shche ; area : arcAe ; 
fiirca: fourcAe; pldnca: planrAe; màn(i)oa: mancAe; 
tinea: tancAe ; *diamin(i)ca : dimancAe; *liisca: loucAe; 
mÙBca: moucAe; pérs(i)ca: pêcAe (O. F. pesche); pért(i)ca: 
percAe. 

[Note. — In 8ér(i)ca : ser^e, and péd(i)oa : piè^e, this c has become 
^in French.] 

ii. When ca is preceded by a consonant and is the tonic 
syllable, the c becomes ch or soft g in French. 

{a) It becomes ch when contact with the preceding con- 
sonant existed in Latin, and also in certain cases when the 
contact was of Romanic origin (i. e. was caused by the loss 
of an atonic vowel) : — 

peecatu : pécÀé ; mercatu : marcAé ; circàre : cherer/rer ; 
piscàre: pêcAer (O. F. pescher); *falcàre: fauerAer; *triccâpe: 
tricAer; buecàriu: boucÀer; *muccâre: moucÀer; infiircàre: 
enfourcAer ; ooll(o)câre : coucAer ; ma8t(i)càre : mârAer ; 
caball(i)càre : chevau^Aer ; pend(i)càre : pencÀer ; excort(i)- 
cére : écorcÀer ; *tort(i)câre : torer/rer ; *abrad(i)càre : ar- 
ra^Aer. 

{b) It becomes soft g only when contact with the preced- 
ing consonant was of Romanic origin : — 
carr(i)càre : charter ; fabr(i]oàre : former ; jud(i)càre 2 ju^er; 
inand(u;eàre : manner; vind(i)càre: vender; oler(i)càtu: 
cler^; *berb(i)câriu : bercer. 
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Medial CA — ii. preceded by vowel. 

§ 188. If ca be preceded 

i. By a, e, or i, the c is transformed into yod in French : — 
b&oa : ba/e ; br&oa : brai'e ; pacare : pajver ; théoa : taie ; 
déoanu : do^en ; necàre : no^er ; preoàre 2 O. F. proier 
(prier); plicàre: ployer; implicàre: emplojver. 

[Note, — In amie (simiea,) f/ourmt (formica), m;V (mica),//^ (pioa), 
vessie (vesBioa), the / is a reduction of ù\ i. e. i from tonic î free (see 
§ 56)+/ disengaged by the o (cf. § 185, i. ».).] 

ii. If ca be preceded by o or u, the c disappears altogether 
in French : — 
jooàre : jouer ; looàre : louer ; adyocàtu : avoué ; fooàcia : 
fouace ; oamioa : charrue ; lactùoa : laitue ; vemica : 
verrue. 

C BEFORE B, I. 

Initial C before B, I. 

§ 189. Initial c before e or i (pronounced k; see § 181) be- 
comes hard 5 (written c) in French : — 

oelàre: celer; céntu:cent; cérainre; oérvuererf; oaélu: 
del ; oaeméntu : riment ; cinere : cendre ; oivitàte : rite. 

[Note,—\. Before the fourteenth century this initial c was pro- 
nounced ts in French (as in Eng. tsar) ; its present pronunciation 
dates from the same period as the modem pronunciation of initial 
cAy which was previously sounded tcA (see § 186, n, i.). — ii. In 
^rAercher (oiroâre) initial o has become ch by assimilation with the 
medial ch ; the O. F. form was regularly ^erchier.] 

Medial C before B, I— -i. 'supported,* 

§ 190. Medial c before e or i and preceded by a consonant 
becomes, like initial c (§ 189), hard 5 (written c or ss) in 
French : — 

mercéde : merri ; piill(i)cénu : poussin ; pul(i)célla : pucelle ; 
porcéUu : pourceau ; mont(i)oéllu : monceau ; *baccinu : 
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bassin ; ecoéUu : O. F. icél ; *eccîstu : O. F. icest ; occi- 
dere : O. F. odre. 

[iVi?/^.— *Cul(i)oinu gives couxîn (* gnat *).] 

§ 191. If the preceding consonant be s, the c of the group 
sc develops yod in French, which combines with the preceding 
vowel :— 

nascénte : naissant ; pascénte : paissant ; vascéUu : vaisseau ; 
*fasoéllu : faisceau (O. F. faissel) ; cresoénte : croissant ; 
oognoscénte : connaissant (O. F. conoissant). 



Medial C before E, I — ii. preceded by vowel, 

§ 192. Medial c before e or i and preceded by a vowel 
becomes soft s (see § 218) in French, yod being disengaged, 
which combines with the preceding vowel : — 
placére : plaisir ; jacére : gésir ; taoénte : taisant ; racémU : 
raisin ; licére : loisir ; vicinu : voisin ; nocénte : nuisant ; 
lucénte : luisant ; aucéllu : oiseau ; *cocina : cuisine ; *bu- 
cina : O. F. buisine ; pacibile : paisible. 

§ 193. When c preceded by a vowel occurred in Latin 
before atonic e or i, which, in obedience to the law (§ 22), 
disappeared in French, it underwent two distinct transforma- 
tions, according to the conditions under which the atonic e 
or i disappeared. 

i. If atonic e or i disappeared before the sibilation of the c, 

the latter formed group with the following consonant, 

and was converted into yod in French, which combined 

with the preceding vowel (see § 12, i.) : — 

fâc(e)re : faire ; tàc(e)re : taire ; plàc(e)re : plaire ; plâe(i)tu : 

O. F. plait. 

ii. If atonie e or i disappeared after the sibilation of the c, 
the latter disengaged yod, and persisted as s, which in 
modern French disappeared in obedience to the' law 
stated below (see § 239) : — 

H 
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gracile : grêle (O. F. graille) ; décima : dîme (O. F. disme) ; 
*cicinu : cygne (O. F. cisne) ; placet : plaît (O. F. plaint) ; 
jàcet : gît (O. F. gist) ; nôcet : nuit (O. F. nui^t) ; condùoit : 
conduit (O. F. -duist) ; lùcet : luit (O. F. luist). 

C before E, 1— final. 

§ 194. When c occurs before final e or i 
i. If preceded by a consonant, it becomes, as a rule, hard s 
in French (sometimes written c) : — 
hirp(i)ce: herse; pânt(i)ce: panse; pôllice: poudre; pu- 
l(i)ee : puœ ; rum(i)ee : ronce ; pi!im(i)ce : ponce. 

ii. If the preceding consonant be d, the c becomes soft s 
(written z) in French : — 
ùnd(e)ei : on-s^e ; duôd(e)ci : douze ; tréd(e)ci : treize ; quin- 
d(e)ci : quin-se ; séd(e)ci : seise. 

\Note» — In ail these words, herse ^ f anse y onze, douze, &c., the final e 
occurs as * supporting vowel ' (see § 23, iii.) in order to facilitate the 
pronunciation of the final consonantal groups.] 

iii. If preceded by a vowel, the c disengages yod, and 

becomes soft s (mostly written x) in French, which is 

not sounded : — 

pace : pai^c ; nidàee : niais ; déee : di^ ; vice : fois ; pice : 

poior ; *berbice : brebis ; perdiee : perdrix ; voce : voi^ ; 

enice : croior ; mice : noL^. 

[Note. — In O. F. this final s or x was written z (pronounced /j) : 
brebiz, paiz, diz, croiz, noiz, &c., which proves that it was soft s\ this 
is further apparent in the derivatives dizaine, croisade, noisette, &c.] 

C before yod— -CIA, CIO, CIXT. 

§ 195. When followed by yod (i. e. by i in hiatus) c com- 
bines with it and is transformed into hard s (also written c or 
ss) in French, no further yod being disengaged. This law 
holds good of the groups cia, cio, eiu, whether they be 
medial (either ' supported ' or preceded by vowel) or final. 
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î. Medial cia> cio, ciu : — 
*arci6ne: arfon; *]irâi(i)oi6ne : hamefon; *aciâriu: aner; 
"''maciône : maf on ; faciàmus : fassions (O. F. fassons). 

[Noie, — In auoiône : oison the irregular transformation is accounted 
for by the analogy of aûoa : oie, aucéUu : otseau,'\ 

iî. Final cia : — 
fàciam : fas^e ; *fàcia (for facie) : fatre ; *glacia (for glaoie) : 
glace; *ininàcia: mena^; pellioia: pelisse; *junicia: gé- 
nisse. 

[Note. — The subjunctives plaise, taise do not come from plàceam, 
tàoeam (which would have given place, tace, just as f&oiam g^ves 
fosse, O.T,face), but have been formed on the analogy oi plais, lais,] 

iii. Final cio, ciu : — 
*bràciu (for bracehiu): bras; *làciu (for laqueu): lacs; 
solaciu : soulas ; ^excaràciu : échalas ; factieiu : O. F. faiti^ 
(faitice) ; traeticiu: O. F. traitis? ; fàoio: O. F. faz. 

[Note, — i. The modem fais (ist pers.) is formed on the analogy of 
fats (2nd pers.) ; O. F. fasi was formed regularly. — ii. The final s in 
bras, lacs, &c., is prared to have been pronounced hard by derivatives 
such as embrasser, brassée, lacet, &c.] 



C BEFORE CONSONANT. 

Initial Groups: CB, CL. 

§ 196. The initial groups cr and d remain, as a rule, un- 
changed in French :— 

credere: ^oire ; créta: craie; crispu: crêpe; cribru: 
crible ; orûsta : croûte ; cnidu : cru ; clave : c/ef ; dàru : 
c/aîr; claùstru: c/oître; claùdere: c/ore. 

[Note,— In certain French words initial cr, cl have become gr, gl, 
a change which had already taken place in popular Latin (cf. § 183, 
n, i.):— orôssu: ^ras; oratioula : grille ; orupta : ^otte ; ^olàsBU 
(for olàssiou) : ^/as.] 

H 2 
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Medial Groups : CB, CL, CT, CS (X). 
Medial CB. 
§ 197. In the medial group or 

i. The c either becomes g in French and disengages 
yod\— 
acre : ai^e ; al&ore : allègre (O. F. alaigre) ; vinu-acre : 
vinai^e; m&oru: mai^e. 

ii. Or it is reduced to yod simply : — 
làcrîma : O. F. lairme (larme) ; sacraméntu : O. F. sairement 
(serment) ; fào(e)re : faire ; plàc^e)re : plaire ; tàe(e)pe : taire ; 
*côc(e)re (for ooquere) : cuire ; nôc(e)re : nuire ; liic(e)re : 
luire. 

iii. If the medial group cr is preceded by n, it remains 
unchanged in French : — 
àne(o)ra : ancre ; v£nc(e)re : vaintre ; càneru : change (cf. 
§ 198, iii.). 

Medial CL. * 

§ 198. In the medial group ol 

i. If it comes after the tonic syllable, the c becomes yod in 
French, which liquefies the / (written //, ûî) : — 
m&o(u)la : maille ; *vec'lu (for vétulu) : vieil ; . *sic'la (for 
sittila) : seille ; aiirio(u)la : oreille ; *buttfc(u)la : bouteille ; 
*lentîc(u)la : lentille ; canîc(u)la : chenille ; solic(u)lu : 
soleil ; parïc(u)lu : pareil ; peiic(u)lu : péril ; ôc(u)lu : œil ; 
t6pc(u)lu : treuil ; feniic(u)lu : fenouil. 

\Note. — i. On genûo(u)lu : ^if«^/, *pedûo(u)lu:/i?«,verrûo(u)lu: 
verrou see § 63, ii. n, — ii. The words miracle (miré»c(u)lu), siècle 
(8aéo(u)lu) are of learned origin.] 

ii. If it comes before the tonic syllable and is preceded by 
a vowel, d becomes gl in French : — 
eoclésia : é^flse ; *ac(u)lentàriu : é^/antier ; matric(u)lâriu : 
O. F. marre^fler (marguillier) ; bue(u)làre : beu^/er. 
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iii. If it IS preceded by n, the group cl remains unchanged 
in French : — 
aTiinc(u)lu: onc/e ; carbùnc'u)lu : escarbouc/e (cf. § 197, iii.). 
iv. If it is preceded by s, the c disappears from the group 
sd (which in modern French also loses 5 according to 
the rule stated below, § 239) : — 
mâsc(u)lu : mâle (O. F. mask) ; misc(u)làre : mêler (O. F. 
metier) ; mÙ8c(u)la : moule (O. F. mousle) ; *flss(i)c(u)lâre : 
fêler (O. F. ferler). 

Medial CT. 

§ 199. In the medial group et, the c is transformed into 
yod in French, which combines with the preceding vowel to 
form diphthong: — 

f&otu : fait ; làcte : lait ; plâc(i)tu : plaid ; tractâre : traiter ;. 
tectu: toit; lèctu: lit; nôcte : nuit; ôcto: huit; frùctu: 
fruit; oondiiota: conduite. 

The same happens when medial et is preceded by n : — 
sanctu: saint; pldnotu: plaint; *finctu: feint; tlnctu: 
teint ; jiinctu : joint ; piinctu : point (cf. § 208, ii. n. i.). 



Medial CS (X). 

§ 200. Medial cs, i. e. x, becomes hard 5 (written some- 
times S5 or x) in French, and disengages yod, which combines 
with the preceding vowel : — 

axe : 3X8 ; axilla : aisselle ; maxilla : O. F. maisselle ; laxare : 
laisser ; sex : si^ (O. F, sis) ; sexaginta : soi^^ante (O. F. 
soissante); e6xa: cuisse; bùxu: buis; fràxinu: frêne 
(O. F. fraisne). 

[Note, — i. In certain cases cs has by transposition become bo, 
which has been treated in the usual way (as in flasoône : flacon, O. F. 
flarcon, § 239) : — lâxa (i. e. ^lasca) : lâche (O. F. lajche) ; taxa 
(l e. *tasoa) : tâche (O. F. tarche) ; myxa (i. e. ^misoa) : mèche 
(O. F. mejche). — fi. In certain other cases x (os) by the loss of c has 
been reduced to simple s (or ss) in French, notably in the case of 
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words compounded with the preposition ex :— exémen : e^jaim ; 
ezâgiu: ex^ai ; nxôre: O.F. oijjor; *ezaltiâre: exaucer (O.F. 
eyjaucier) ; exclûsa : écluse (O. F. eycluse) ; exténdere : étendre 
(O. F. entendre) ; *extonàre : étonner (O. F. enonner) ; extràneu : 
étrange (O. F. estrange) ; *juxtare : jouter (O. F. jojter) ; sextâriu : 
setier (O. F. sentier) ; *dextrâriu : O. F. dertrier.] 



Q. 

§ 201, Latin q differs from c in that it is always accom- 
panied by the labial semi-vowel u. This labial element, 
which has disappeared from French (except in the case of 
learned words), was still pronounced in popular Latin. 

Initial QXT. 
§ 202. Initial qu becomes hard c (written c or qu) in 
French : — 

quare : car ; quale : ^«el ; quam : que ; quàndo : ^«and ; 
quârtu : ^Mart ; quassare : easser ; *quadrili6ne : erarillon ; 
querela : ^«erelle ; *quétu : coi ; quaerére : quérir ; qui : 
qui] quintu: ^int; quômodo: comme; quota: cote. 

[Note, — In quinque: nnq, quinquagînta : dnquante, the change 
from q to c had already taken place (by dissimilation) in popular Latin 
* cinque, *cinqii6nta.— ii. In querquédula : ^rcelle, initial qu was 
first reduced to soft o in popular Latin *oereedula. — iii. In quisque- 
unuB : ^^acun (O. F. chascun) there must have been an intermediate 
popular form ^quascunus, whence ^oasountis (see § i86).] 

Medial QXT. 
§ 203. Medial qu on passing into French undergoes, as 
a rule, either one or the other of the following transforma- 
tions : 

i. The q disengages yod, while the labial element u is 
consonantalised into v : — 
aqua : O. F. aiz/e (eau) ; ëqua : O. F. wt ; *sëquere : O. F. 
siz/re (suivre) ; antîqua : O. F. antit;e. 
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il The labial element u disappears, and q becomes g (with 
or without disengagement oîyod) : — 
àquila : ai^le ; aquaria : ai^ière ; aequàle : é^l. 

\Note. — Semi vocalic u has disappeared in other cases as well, e. g. 
*bàttere (for battuere) : battre ; *qiiâttor (for quattuor) : quatre ; 
*febrériu (for februariu) : février; ^aestâriii (for aestuariu) : étier ; 
*m6rta (for mortua) : morte ; "^oôsere (for consuere) : coudre, &c.] 



G. 

§ 204. Latin g was pronounced hard (like English gli) be- 
fore all the vowels, as well before e and i, as before a, o, u : — 
GktUia, gentes (ghentes), gigas (ghigas), gobio, gula. 

Initial G. 

§ 205. The treatment of initial Latin g in French varies 
according as it occurs : (i.) before o or u ; (ii.) before a, e^ or i ; 
(iii.) before a consonant 

i. Initial g before o or u remains unchanged in French : — 
gobidne : ^ujon ; gubemare : gouverner ; gùla : ^eule ; 
giistu : ^oût ; giitta : ^utte. 

ii. Initial g before a, e, or i becomes the voiced spirant / 

(see § 168 «.) in French, which is usually written gy 

except before a : — 

gâmba : /ambe ; gàlbinur/aune ; gallina: ^line; gaudére: 

youir ; géneru : cendre ; genùculu : ^enou ; génte : ^ent ; 

gigànte: ^éant; *ginciva: ^ncive. 

[iVb/^.— Before the fourteenth century this initial j (or soft g) was 
pronounced dj in French, just as it is at present in English :—jam, 
gem, germ, ginger, &c.] 

iii. Initial g, in combination with the liquids r and 1, forms 
the groups gr, gl in Latin, which remain unchanged in 
French : — 
granu : ^rain ; grande : ^rand ; grôssu : ^os ; glande : 
^/and ; gloria : gloire ; *gluttône : ^/outon. 
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Medial Qt — î. * supported * 

§ 206. Medial g preceded by a consonant behaves in 
French like initial g. 

i. Before o or u it remains unchanged : — 
angùstia : angoisse ; anguilla : an^ille ; Bnrgiindia : Bour- 
gogne ; tmguéntu : on^ent, 

ii. Before a, e, or i it becomes soft g : — 
purgàre : purser ; virga : ver^e ; larga : lar^e ; ingéniu : 
en^n; argéntu: ardent; argilla: ar^le. . 

[Note. — The word longue, feminine of long (lôngu), comes not from 
longa, but from *lôngua, just as langue comes from lingua.] 

Medial G— ii. intervocal, 

§ 207. Medial g between two vowels 

i. Becomes yod in French if neither of the contiguous 
vowels is G or u: — 

plaga : plaie ; ossifràga : orfraie ; legale : loyal ; regale : 
royal ; pagânu : païen ; ligàmen : lien ; ligàre : lier ; negâre : 
nier ; vagina : gaîne ; regîua : reine ; magistru : maître. 

\Nofe.—\. When the vowel following the g is 1, \\\^yod in French is 
absorbed in it, as in reine, gaîne, maître. — ii. The numerals viginti, 
triginta, quadraginta, &c., whence vingt, trente, quarante, &c., had 
already lost medial g in popular Latin, *vinti, *trénta, *quadrânta, 
&c.] 

ii. If either of the contiguous vowels is o or u, medial g 
disappears altogether in French : — 

*aguriu: heur (O. F. etlr) ; ''^agustu: août; ruga: rue; san- 
guisiiga : sangsue ; legiimeii : O. F. letin. 

[Note. — The modem légume is of learned formation.] 

Medial G — iii. before consonant 
in the Medial Groups : GB, GL, GT, GD, GN. 
Medial GB. 
§ 208. In the medial group gr, the g 
i. Either disappears altogether in French : — 
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pigritia: paresse; peregrinu: pèlerin; *integrfnu: O. F. 
enterin. 

ii. Or is converted into yod : — 
fragrdre : flairer ; nigru : noir ; lég(e)re : lire ; Lig(e)re : 
Loire; *bràg(e)re : braire; plâng(e)re 2 plaindre; infrén- 
g(e)re : enfreindre ; ping(e)re : peindre. 

[NoU,—i. In plâng(e)re : plaindre^ pmg(e)re : peindre^ &c., the 
yod developed by g in the group ng'r has been thrown back, and has 
combined with the tonic vowel. — ii. In térg(e)re : O. F. terdre^ 
sûrg(e)re : sourdre^ the g in the group rg'r has disappeared, leaving 
r'r which by the intercalation of d becomes rdr in French (see § 278 
i., n. ii.).] 

Medial QL. 

§ 209. In the medial group gl, the g is converted into yod 
in French : — 

frâg(i)le : O. F. fraile (frêle) ; vig(i)làre : veiller ; coag(u)- 
lâre : cailler ; 

but gl preceded by n, forming the group ngl, remains un- 
changed in French : — 

àng(u)lu : an^/e ; ùng(u)la : on^/e ; cing(u)la : san^/e ; sin- 
g(u)làre: san^/îer; '^8ang(iii)léntu : san^/ant. 

\Note, — The word règle (régula) is of learned origin. In tég^ula : 
O. F. teule (iuile\ rég^ula : O. F. reule^ the g has disappeared, perhaps 
on the analogy of intervocal g, as in legûmen : O. F. leiin^ *agÛ8tu : 
août^ &c. (see § 207, ii.).] 

Medial GT, GD. 

§ 210. In the medial groups gt and gd, the g is converted 
into yod in French : — 

dig(i)tu : doigt (O. F. doit) ; frfg(i)du 2 froid ; rfg'^i)du : roide 
(O. F. roit). 

Medial GN. 

§ 211. In the medial group gn, the g is converted into yod 
in French, which either liquefies the n or combines with the 
preceding vowel without liquefying the n : — 
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(a) agnéllu : agneau ; Carolu-màgnu : Charlemagne ; 

Turre-mâgna : Tour-magne ; dignàre : daigner ; insignu : 

enseigne. 

{b) pùgnu : poin(g) ; signu : sein(g) ; stâgnu : étain (see 

§ 333* note ii.). 

Final G. 
§ 212. When it becomes final in French, g 
i. If preceded by a vowel, is converted mioyod: — 
lege : loi ; rége : roi. 

ii. If preceded by a consonant, it remains in French, but is 
not sounded, except in liaison : — 
longu: lon^; ^sàngue: san^. 

[Note, — In O. F. this final g became r, as in lon^, sanr, which is the 
sound it has at the present when in liaison.] 

J. 

J {Consonantal I). 

§ 213. By j is represented the consonantal (or semi- vocalic) 
Latin i, which has the sound of English y in yacht^ or of 
German / in jahr. Though now usually written j when 
initial (jam, jocus, junior), and often when medial (ejus, 
pejus, major), it was originally written i wherever it occurred 
in Latin. 

{Note, — Quintilian refers {Inst, Orat, i. 6) to the identity of Latin i 
and j. In MSS., and even in printed books down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the two letters were used indifferently. It 
was not until the year 1750 that the French Academy admitted j into 
their Dictionary as an independent letter.] 

Initial J. 

§ 214. Initial j becomes/ (soft g) in French : — 
jactare : /eter ; jacére : ^ésir ; *jacita : ^te ; jejunare : 
/eûner ; jôcu :/eu ; judiee t/uge ; jungere : /oindre ; jùvene : 
/eune. 
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Medial J — intervocaL 

§ 215. Medial j between two vowels develops yod in French, 
which usually combines with the preceding vowel : — 
Maju : Mai ; trdja : truie ; bôja : buie ; major : maire ; 
péjor : pire ; pejus : pis ; bajulàre : O. F. bailler. 

[Note.—^ln Jedunâre : jeûner^ medial j between e and u has disap- 
peared in French, like medial o and g under similar conditions (see 
§§ 184, ii. ; 207, ii.).] 

DENTALS. 

T, D, S, (Z). 

§ 216. The Dentals in Latin (leaving aside the liquids r, 1, 
and the nasal n) are three in number, consisting of two 
explosives, one voiceless, t ; one voiced, d ; and one voice- 
less spirant, s ; to these must be added the compound con- 
sonant z (ds). 

\Note. — The voiceless spirant s is also termed sibilant^ from the 
whistling sound emitted during its pronunciation.] 



Explosives 


Voiceless. | Voiced. 


T 


D 


Spirant 


8 





§ 217. The two explosives, t and d, have a trait in common 
which is characteristic of the dental group, and which is 
peculiar to French among the Romance languages, viz. that 
when they occur as medials between two vowels, they dis- 
appear altogether in French. 

§ 218. The Latin dentals on their passage into French 
gave rise to an additional one, viz. a voiced spirant 5 (as in 
maison, dou;saine, or Eng. brasen). This soft 5 is indicated 
by the sign z — not to be confounded with Latin z, a sign 
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borrowed from the Greek, the sound of which (ds) has not 
been preserved in French (see § 243). 

T. 

Initial T. 

§ 219. Initial t remains unchanged in French : — 
tàntu : /ant ; terra : /erre ; t^panu : /imbre ; tonsiône : 
/oison ; tùrre : /our ; très : /rois ; tràctu : /rait. 

[Note,—PiXi exceptional change of initial t into c in French has 
taken place in trémere : n-aindre (O. F. membre).] 

Medial T— i. * supported' 

§ 220. Medial t ' supported/ as a rule remains unchanged 
in French: — 

cantàre : chan/er ; carta : char/e ; virtùte : ver/u ; nipta : 
rou/e ; saltare : sau/er ; T61(u)ta : voû/e ; fàll(i)ta : fau/e ; 
mat^u^tinu : ma/in; rénd(i)ta: ren/e. 

[A'i?/^.— Medial t preceded T?y the labial b, or the palatals o,g, or by 
yody is changed into d in French : — cûb(i)tu : coiu/e ; cucûrb(i)ta : 
gourde ; 8ub(i)tànu : soudain ; niale-liâ.b(i)tu : mala^fe ; plao(i)târe : 
plai^/er; cogi(t)àre: cui//er; ai(u)târe: ai//er. An exception is 
dub(i)tâ.re: dou/er, where the substitution of / for d (douder) is 
doubtless due to dissimilation.] 

Medial T — ^^ii. intervocal. 

§ 221. Medial t between two vowels disappears altogether 
in French : — 

nativu: naïf; matùru: mûr (O. F. meûr); cicùta: ciguë; 
aciLta : aiguë : armàta : armée ; dotata : douée ; mùtare : 
muer; oblitàre : oublier; imperatôre: empereur (O. F. em- 
pereur) ; cantatôre : chanteur (O. F. chanteur) ; *habùta : 
eue (O. F. eue) ; *aetàticu : âge (O. F. eâge) ; rotùndu : rond 
(O. F. reOnd). 

\Note.—\. Before disappearing, this t was softened to d, a change 
which had already been effected in popular Latin ; before the twelfth 
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century the d was preserved in French ^, but towards the beginning of 
that century it disappeared. Thus from class. Lat. armàta, mutàre, 
we get pop. Lat. ^armada, *inudare, whence the early French forms 
armedây muder^ which, by loss of the medial d^ were reduced to the 
modem forms armée ^ muer. — ii. The words tout^ toute^ glouton^ 
bouteille^ &c. come from popular Latin *t6ttii, *t6tta, *gluttôiie, 
*buttîoiila, not direct from tôtu, glutône, &c. — iii. Words like natifs 
dotery votery &c., in which the intervocal t has been retained, are of 
learned formation, their popular forms being naïf y douer y vouery &c.] 



Medial T — iii. before consonant. 

Medial t, in combination with the liquids r and 1, forms the 
groups tr and tL 

§ 222. The medial group tr 

i. If preceded by a consonant, remains unchanged in 
French : — 

litt(e)ra: lettre; mitt(e)re: met/ire; alab&stni: sXhttre; 
pâ8t{o)r : pâ/re ; ôstrea : huî/re ; capistru : chevê/re ; àl- 
t(e)ru: au/re; ultra: ou/re. 

ii. If preceded by a vowel it is reduced by assimilation to 
r or rr (originally dr) in French : — 

pâtre: père (O.F. perfre); fràtre : frère (O. F. frerfre); it'e)- 
ràre : errer (O. F. erfrer) ; pétra : pierre ; nutrire : nourrir 
(0. F. norfrir) ; latrône : larron ; petrône : perron. 

§ 223. The medial group tl is reduced by assimilation to 
/ in French : — 

rôt(u)lu: rô/e; *corrot(u)lépe: crou/er; Bot(o)làndu : Ro- 
/and; 8i>àt(u)la: épau/e. 

[Note, — i. French vietly seille, come not from vét(u)lu, BÎt(u)la, but 
from popular Latin *véclu, *Biola (see § 198, i.).— ii. Words like 
tft(u)lu: titre, capit(u)lu: chapitre, apÔBt(o)lu: apôtre, epist(o)la: 
éfîtrcy are of learned origin.] 



* For instance in the Life of St, Alexis (eleventh century): *Toz est 
mu^z, perdue at sa color.' (See Paget Toy nbee. Specimens of Old French^ 
Spec. iv. 4.) 
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§ 224. Medial t, whether ' supported ' or not, disappears in 
French 

i. Before palatals: — 
viàt(i)cu: voyage; ramàt(i)cu: ramage; pért(i)ca: perche; 
pôrt;^i)ou : porche ; domé8t(i)cu : O. F. domesche. 

ii. Before nasals : — 
p]àt(a)nu: plane; rét(i)]ia: rêne; 8ept(i)m&na : semaine; 
art(e)inisia : armoise. 

Final T. 

§ 225. Final t in Latin, or t which has become final in 
French 

i. If preceded by a consonant, persists : — 
d6rm(i)t: dor/; tén(e)t: tien/; viv(i)t: vi/; déb(e)t : doi/ 
plàc(e)t: plaî/; jàc(e)t: gî/; dig(i)ta: doig/; àltu: hau/ 
léctu: \\t; yéntu: ven/; sépte: sep/; desértu: déser/ 
fiiste: fû/. 

[Note, — Words like aime y from âm(e)t, are due to analogy; in O. F. 
we find the regular form aint from éjn(e)t.] 

ii. If preceded by a vowel, it disappears : — 
armàtu : armé ; pràtu z pré ; bonitate : bonté ; auditu : ouï ; 
Yirtiite : vertu ; sciitu : ecu ; àmat : aime ; càntat : chante. 

[Note,—\, This final / did not disappear in French until the twelfth 
century. In the Life of St, Alexis and the Chanson de Roland (both 
of the eleventh century *) such forms as citet^ gret, pret^ pitiety bontet^ 
portety perduty pluret (plôrat), plurt (ploret), &c., are of common 
occurrence.— ii. In site (sitim) : soif final t has been replaced by /, 
which however only dates from the fifteenth century. The O. F. form 
was regularly soi.—\\\. Final t in combination with flexional s in O. F. 
resulted in z (sounded /j), which in modem French is written s (lâtus : 
lèf, O. F. le^ ; préltoB : préj, O. F. pre^r) except in 2nd pers. plur. of 
verbs (ploràtis : pleurer) and in the adverb ad-sâtis : assesr.] 



* Extracts from these two poems are given in Specimens of Old French 
^Spec. iv, v). 
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T before yod. 

§ 226. The medial group t/ (i. e. t +j/orf resulting from i or 
e in hiatus) 

i. If preceded by a consonant, is converted into hard s 
(written 5s or c) in French, the yod not being disen- 
gaged :— 
captiàre : chasser ; directiàre : dresser ; tractiàre : tratrer ; 
linteôlu : linceul ; infàntia : enfantre ; cadéntia : chantre ; 
redemptiône : ranf on ; faotiône : faf on ; niiptia : no^e ; nép- 
tia: nièere; corruptiare: courroucer; fôrtia: forere. 

{Note. — In firustiàre : froisser y angûstia : angoisse ^ 2k yod has been 
disengaged owing to the conversion (by assimilation) of the group at; 
into 88/ (see § 242).] 

ii. If it is preceded by a vowel, and comes after the tonic 
syllable, it is similarly converted into hard s (written 
ss or à) in French : — 

plàtea : plaire ; pétia : piècre ; *màtea : masse ; laetîtia : liesse ; 

mollitia : mollesse ; justîtia : justesse. 

iii. If it is preceded by a vowel, but comes before the tonic 

syllable, it becomes soft s (pronounced like z in 

douzaine ; see § 218) in French, and yod is disengaged, 

which combines with the preceding vowel : — 

otiôsu : oiseux ; potiône : poison ; titiône : tison ; ratiône : 

raison ; ligatiône : liaison ; pretiàre : priser ; *acutiàre : 

aiguiser; *minutiâriu : menuisier. 

[iVb/^.— Words like nation y station^ condition ^ addition^ &c., are of 
learned origin.] 

§ 227. When t before yod becomes final, it produces a soft 
s in French, which is not sounded, and yod is disengaged, 
which combines with the preceding vowel : — 
palatiu : palais ; prétiu : prijc ; pùteu : pui(t)s ; *poteo : puis. 

[iV5?/^.— The word espace (spàtiu) is of learned origin.] 
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Initial D. 

§ 228. Initial d remains unchanged in French : — 
dâmu : rfaim ; dente : rfent ; dicere : efire ; dormire : rfor- 
mir ; diiru : rfur ; draoône : rfragon ; diréctu : rfroit. 

Medial D — i. * supported* 

§229. Medial d 'supported/ like initial d, remains un- 
changed in French: — 

ardente : arrfent ; vendénte : venrfant ; càl(i)da : chaurfe ; 
tép(i)da : tièrfe ; rig(i)da : roirfe ; 8ol(i)dare : sourfer. 

Medial D. — ii. intervocal, 

§ 230. Medial d between two vowels disappears altogether 
in French : — 

crudéle : cruel ; medulla : moelle ; excadére : échoir (O. F. 
-êoir) ; credéntia : créance ; sedére : seoir (O. F. seoir) ; 
vidére: voir (O. F. vëoir); laudàre: louer; oaiida: queue; 
préda : proie ; cnida : crue. 

[Note. — This d, like that resulting from medial intervocal t (§ 221, 
n, i.), disappeared about the beginning of the twelfth ceAtury. In texts 
of the eleventh century, forms such as vedeir^ sedeir, are common.] 

Medial D — iii. before consonant. 

Medial d in combination with the liquids r and 1, forms the 
groups dr and dl. , 

§ 281. The medial group dr (cf. medial tr, § 222) 
i. If preceded by a consonant, remains unchanged in 
French : — 
vénd(e)re: venrfre; flnd(e)re: fenrfre; môrd(e)re: raordr^t) 
pérd(e)re: perrfre. 

ii. If preceded by a vowel, it is reduced by assimilation to 
. r or rr in French : — 
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rid(e)re : rire ; claud(e)re : clore ; crécl(e)re : croire ; quad- 
ragéflima : carême ; illa-héd(e)ra : lierre ; quadràtu : carré ; 
ad-rétro : arrière. 

§ 232. The medial group dl is reduced by assimilation to 
/ or // (cf. medial tl, § 223) : — 
môd(u)lu : mou/e ; querquéd(u)la : sarce/Ze. 

[Note, — The word cédule (Bohéd(u)la) is of learned origin.] 

Medial d, whether 'supported' or not, disappears in 
French 

Î. Before the dentals t, s, and the nasals m, n :— 
rénd(i)ta: rente; vénd(i)ta: vente; pérd(i)ta: perte; ad- 
sàtis : assez ; ad-securâre : assurer ; ^ad-môrsa : amorce ; 
ad-mônte: amont; B6d(a)nu: Rhône. 

iî. Before the palatal c and the labial v :-:- 
inand(u)càre: manger; rad(i)cîna: racine; advenire: avenir; 
ad-valle: aval; ad- visu: avis; ad-votâre: avouer; advo- 
càtu: avoué. 

Final D. 

§ 233. When it becomes final in French d 

i. If preceded by a consonant, persists in the shape of / 
(usually written d in modern French) : — 
vir(i)de: ver/; de-iinde: don/; STibinde : souven/ ; grande: 
granrf (O. F. gran/) ; fdndu : fonrf; tardu : tarrf (O. F. tar/) ; 
càl(i)du : chaurf (O. F. chau/) ; frig(i)du : froirf (O. F. froi/). 

\Note.—Th& final dental in words like chaud, tard, grand, though 
written d, has the sound of / before a vowel, e. g. grand homme is 
pronounced grant-homme^ 

ii. If preceded by a vowel, it disappears in French : — 
degràdu: degré; fîde: foi; mercéde: merci; niidu: nu; 
nidu: ni(d); péde: pie'^d); nôdu : .nœu(d). 

\Note, — The final d in nid, nœud, is not sounded ; in pied (O. F. 
fné) it is sounded only in the phrases pied-a-terre, pied-en-cap, when 
it is pronounced /.] 
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D before yod. 

§ 284. The group d; (i. e. d+yod resulting from i or e in 
hiatus) 

i. If initial, or medial and preceded by a consonant, loses 
the d in French, while the yod becomes/ (soft g) : — 

{a) diiimu: jour; de-usque: /usque; *deôBU (for deor- 
sum): O. F./us. 

(b) harden: or^^; vir(i)didriu : ver^r. 

[Nû^e. — i. The words diaâ/e (diabolu), dtacre (dlaoonu) are of 
learned origin. — ii. If the medial group d; is preceded by n, the d 
disappears, while the yûd liquefies the n :— Bupgfûndla : Bourgq^«e ; 
Comi>todiu : Compiè^e ; vereoûndia : veigo^e ; rotundiàre : 
ro^«er ; gprandiôre : O. F. grai^/ror.] 

ii. If it is medial and preceded by a vowel, it loses the d, 
while the yod combines with the preceding vowel : — 
b&diu: bai; radia: raie; gladiôlu: glaïeul; médiu: mi; 
invidia: envie; video: voi(s); pôdiu: pui ; môdiu : mui(d) ; 
gaiidia: joie. 

[NûU. — The word /tudâ (gtûdliun) îs of learned origin. Siège 
comes, not from sédia, but as verbal substantitive from siéger 
(*8edioâre).] 

S. 

Initial .S. 

§ 235. Initial s remains unchanged in French : — 
satiône : saison ; sépte : sept ; sîmiu : singe : sélu : seul ; 
sùrdu: sourd. 

§ 236. The initial groups se, st, sp, sm, are preceded in 
French by an ^, called prosthetic e (see § 105), in order to 
facilitate their pronunciation, becoming respectively esc^ est, 
esp, esm, from which the s has disappeared in modern French 
in obedience to the law stated below (see § 239). 
BCiitu : ecu (O. F. escu) ; soribere : écrire (O. F. escrire) ; 
fltébula : étable (O. F. estable) ; *stéla : étoile (O. F. estoile); 
sp&ta : épée (O. F. espee) ; spina : épine (O. F. espine) ; 
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sxnardgdu : éméraude (O. F. esmeralde) ; '^smirilin : émeri 
(O. F. esmeril). 

[Note.—i. This prosthetic e, which already existed (as 1) in popular 
Latin (see § 105, noie), occurs not only in French, but also in Spanish 
and Provençal. — ii. Words such as escalier (ncéléxiM), escabeau 
(BoabéUu), espérer (speràre), esprit (spiritu), esplce (specie), 
espace (spàtiu), &c., in which «the s has been preserved in modem 
French, are of learned or partially learned origin.— iii. Spasmàre, 
whence pâmer (O. F. pasmer)^ had already lost initial s in popular 
Latin pasmàre.] 

Medial S — i. ' supported,^ 

§ 287. Medial s ' supported/ like initial s, remains un- 
changed in French : — 

missa : messe ; vessioa : vessie ; versàre : verser ; pulsàre : 
pousser; fàlsa: fausse; cursàriu: coursier; absôlvere: ab- 
soudre. 

\Note, — Between two vowels this s in French is written ss (as in 
pousser y fausse) to distinguish it from soft j.] 

Medial S — ii. intervocal, 

§ 288, Medial s between two vowels becomes soft s (see 
§ 168, n.) in French : — 

caiisa: chose; miisa: muse; pausàre: poser; thesaiiru: 
trésor ; ma(n)8iône: maison; me(n)Bi!ira: mesure; to(n)si6ne: 
toison ; fusiône : foison. 

Medial S— iii. before consonant. 

§ 239. Medial s before a consonant, though retained 
graphically in French until the eighteenth century, ceased to 
be sounded at the beginning of the twelfth century; in modern 
French it has disappeared altogether, the preceding vowel 
being, as a rule, lengthened : — 

àsperu : âpre (O. F. aspre) ; âs(i)nu : âne (O. F. asne) ; 
flasoône : flacon (O. F. flascon) ; testa : tête (O. F. teste) ; 

I 2 
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fésta: fête (O. F. feste); response: réponse (O. F. response); 
Téspera : vôpre (O. F. vespre) ; baptisma : baptême (O. F. 
bautesme) ; leulisma : Angoulôme ; ministériu : métier (O.F. 
mestier) ; màso(u)lu : mâle (O. F. masle) ; miso(u)lâre : 
mêler (O.F. mesler); i(n)s(u)la: île (O.F. isle); orista: 
crête (O. F. creste) ; hôspite: hôte (O.F. oste); elem6s(i)na: 
aumône (O. F. aumosne) ; mùsea : mouche (O. F. mousche) ; 
bùx(i)da (i. e. busoida) : boîte (O. F. boiste) ; cnista : croûte 
(O. F. crouste). 

[Note,—\, Words like peste (peste), rester (restâre), &c., are of 
learned origin. — ii. An exceptional change of ss into r has taken place 
in oBB(i)fràga : orfraie ; vas8(a)littu : vaf^let (O. F. vaslet^ whence 
valet):\ 

§ 240. The medial groups s'r, ss'r, and sc'r, in which s is 
in contact with the liquid r, required the intercalation of 
a euphonic dental in order to facilitate their pronunciation 
in French, and after this intercalation the s disappeared in 
obedience to the law stated above (see § 239). 

i. The group s'r intercalates d : — 
c6(n)8(ue)re : courfre (O. F. cousdre) ; mi8(e)runt : O.F. mis- 
èrent (mirent). 

ii. The groups ss'r, sc'r, intercalate /: — 
*éss(e)re : être (O. F. estre) ; antecéss(o)r : ancê/re (O. F. 
ancestre) ; créBc(e)re : croî/re (O. F. croistre) ; pàsc(e)re : 
paî/re (O. F. paistre) ; nà8c(e)re : naître (O. F. naistre) ; cog- 
n68c(e)re : connaî/re (O. F. conoistre). 

[Note, — In the case of sc'r the o develops jW in French, which 
combines with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong (see § 191).] 

Final S. 

§ 241. When it becomes final in French s persists (as s, x, 
or z), but is not sounded ; double as is reduced to s : — 
risu : ris ; càsu : cas ; sùsu : sus ; ménse : mois ; plus : 
plus; màgis: mais; pejus: pis; pectus: pis; melius: 
mieujif; *piÔBu: pieu^; otiôsu: oiseux; zelôsu: jalour; 
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latns : \ez^ ] nâsu : ne^; râsu: re^'; ad-sàtis: asse^; 
passu: pas; grôssu: gros; crâssu: gras; missu: mis; 
préssu : près ; tùssi : toux 

[Note. — In O. F. this final s was sounded soft, except when it 
resulted from bb, it which case it was sounded hard, as is evident from 
derivatives such as pas : passage ^ gros : grossir y gras : grassety toux: 
toussera] 

S before yod. 

§ 242. In the medial groups s;* ss;' (î. e. s or ss+j/orf result- 
ing from i or e in hiatus), the j/orf combines with the preceding 
vowel in French, s becoming soft s (see § 168 «.), ss remain- 
ing hard : — 

ma(n)8iône : maison ; to(n)siône : toison ; fasiône : foison ; 
basiàre : baiser ; cerevisia : cervoise ; ^bassiàre : baisser ; 
*crassia : graisse ; messiône : moisson. 

Z. 

§ 243. Latin z, which was borrowed from the Greek f, and 
had the sound of ds, has not been preserved in French. 

[Note, — This Latin z must not be confounded with the French 2 
(soft s), which occurs in dou^re, and (written s) in cho^e, maison, &c. 
(see § 218).] 

Initial Z. 

§ 244. Initial z, which had already become consonantal 
i in popular Latin, in French becomes/ (soft g) : — 
zelôsu : yaloux ; ziz^hu : yujube ; zingiber : ^ngembre. 

Medial Z. 

§ 245. Medial z has become soft s in French in : — 
baptizàre: baptiser; làz(a)ru: O. F. lasdre (ladre); soft g 
(j) in zizyphu : ju/ube. 



* In Plessîs-/.f«-Tours, Passy-Z^-er- Paris, Champigny-^^-Langres. 
' In r<P5- de-chaussée, res-muTf ree-terre. 
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LABIALS. 

P, B, P, V. 

§ 246. The Labials in Latin are four in number, consisting 
of two explosives, one voiceless, p ; one voiced, b ; and two 
spirants, one voiceless, f ; one voiced, v. 



Explosives 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


P 


B 


Spirants 


P 


V 



§ 247. The two explosives, p and b, have a trait in common 
which is characteristic of the labial group, viz. that when they 
occur as medials between two vowels, or between a vowel and 
r, they are transformed in French into the voiced spirant v. 

P. 

Initial P. 

§ 248. Initial p remains unchanged in French : — 
pâtre : /ère ; pérdere : perdre ; pinu : p'm ; ponte : pont ; 
pùru : pur ; plaoére : plaisir ; prùna : /rune. 

[Note, — The p disappears in French from words borrowed from 
Greek, which begin with pn, ps, pt : — pneûma : neume ; psélmu : 
O. F. saume, psaume ; ptisàna : tisane.] 

Medial P— i. * supported' 

§ 249. Medial p ' supported,' like initial p, remains un- 
changed in French : — 

serpente : ser/ent ; eampania : cam/agne ; tàlpa : tau/e ; 
crispàre: crê/er; véspa: guê/e. 

[Note, — Double p becomes single in French : — oélppa : cha/e ; 
cûppa : cou/e ; sappinu : sa/in ; dràppu : dra/ ; oéppu : ce/.] 
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Medial P— iî. intervocal, 

§ 260. Medial p between two vowels is transformed in 
French into the voiced spirant v : — 

lupa: louz;e; oapillu: chet/eu ; ripa: riz;e; sapére: sai;oir; 
papilione: paz;illon. 

[Note. — The words chapelle and chapon come not from oapella^ 
capone, but from popular Lat. ^cappella, *oappône, in which the 
double p is reduced to single p in French (see § 249 «.).] 

Medial P— iii. before consonant. 

Medial p, in combination with the liquids r and 1, forms 
the groups pr and pi. 

§ 261. The medial group pr 

i. If preceded by a consonant remains unchanged in 
French : — 
à8p(e)ru: â^re; vé8p(e)ras: vêpres; pùrp(u)ra: pour/re. 

ii. If preceded by a vowel it becomes vr : — 
Aprile: az/ril; capra: chèz;re ; *c6preu: cuii;re; pip'e)re: 
poiwe ; sep'^e)ràre : set/rer ; lép(o)re : lièt^re ; ôp(e)ra : 
œuz;re. 

§ 262. The medial group pi remains unchanged in 
French : — 
pôp(u)lu: peu^/e; oôp(u)Ia: cou^/e. 

\Note,—\, The pi is reduced to bl in dûplu : dou^/e.— ii. MéBp(i)lu : 
mod. nè/fe, gave the regular form nè//e in O. F. — iii. Écueil comes 
not from Bcôp(u)lu direct, but from an intermediate form *sc6olu.] 

§ 253. Medial p, whether ' supported ' or not, disappears 
in French before the dentals t, d, s : — 

rùpta : route ; scripta : écrite ; accaptàre : acheter ; com- 
p(u)tére: conter; iinp(u)târe : enter; recip(i)t: reçoit; 
tép^i)du: tiède; male-8àp(î)du : maussade; râp(i)du: O. F. 
rade; vàp(i)du: fade; capsa: châsse. 

\Note,—\n temps y corps ^ from tempiia, oorpus, the p has been 
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restored by modern grammarians ; in O. F. these words were regularly 
tens. Curs,] 

Final P. 

§ 254. When it becomes final in French, p 

Î. After a consonant remains, but is unsounded : — 

càmpu: cham/; *côlpu: cou^ 
ii. After a vowel becomes/: — 

*càpu: chq/1 

P before yod. 

§265. In the medial group i);*(i. e. p +j/orf resulting from 
i in hiatus), the p disappears in French, while the yod becomes 
consonantalised 

i. Ifpretonic, into y (soft ^): — 
pipiône : pigeon ; 

ii. If post-tonic, into ch : — 
àpiu: a^Ae; sapiam: sa^rAe; prôpiu: pro^rAe. 

[Note, — The word sage comes not from sâpiu direct, but from 
a form *BÀbiu.] 

B. 

Initial B. 

§ 256. Initial b remains unchanged in French : — 
barône : Aaron ; bene : Aien ; bibere : Aoire ; bôve : ôœuf ; 
bxilla : Aoule ; blSrSphemàre : ilâmer ; brànca : tranche. 

Medial B — i. * supported.^ 

§257. Medial b 'supported,' like initial J}, remains un- 
changed in French : — 

hérba : herie ; carbone : charion ; alba : auie ; coliimba : 
colomAe ; gamba : jamie. 

Medial B — ii. intervocal, 

§ 268. Medial b between two vowels is, like p (see § 250) 
transformed into the voiced spirant v ; — 
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cabàUu : chet/al ; hibému ; hîtier ; fàba : ièvt ; probàre : 
prout^er ; cubàre : couiier. . 

[Note, — In certain cases medial intervocal b has disappeared alto- 
gether in French : *nûba (for nubes) : nue ; vibûrna : viorne ; 
♦tabône: taon; *habûtu: eu (O.F. eii); *debûtu: dû (O.F. deii).] 



Medial B— iii. before consonant. 

Medial b, in combination with the liquids r and 1, forms 
the groups br and bl. 

§ 259. The medial group br 

i. If preceded by a vowel, becomes vr in French : — 
làbra : lettre ; libra : lit;re ; coliibra : couleut;re ; lib(e)ràre : 
liz;rer. 

ii. If preceded by a consonant it remains unchanged : — 
umbra: omAre; membra: memére; àrb(o)re: arire. 

[Note, — i. In certain cases the group vr is reduced to r in modem 
French : — b£b(e)re : boire (O. F. boiz/re) ; Borib(e)re : écrire (O. F. 
escriî/re).— ii. In some cases the v has been vocalised into w,— 
habere-hâbeo : aurai (O. F. avrai) ; félbrioa (fàvr'oa, fàurga) : 
forge.] 

§ 260. The medial group bl, like pi (see § 252), remains 
unchanged in French : — 

tàb(u)la : tai/e ; 8âb(u)lu : saé/e ; Btàb(u)lu : étaé/e ; ad- 
fib(u)lare : affuA/er ; môb(i)le : meui/e ; fléb(i)le : faiWe. 

[Note, — i. The words buffle^ siffler ^ do not come direct from bûb(a)lUy 
Bib(i)lâre, but from popular Lat. *bûf(a)lu, *Bifilâre.— ii. In certain 
cases b has become v which has become vocalised into u : — télb(u)la 
(tavla, taula) : tôle ; parélb(o)la (paravla, paraula) : parole.] 



Medial B. — iv. before dentals and nasals, 

§ 261. Medial b, whether ' supported ' or not, disappears in 
French before the dentals t, s, before nasals, and before v : — 
subtus : sous ; "^Bubtana : soutane ; dub(i)tare : douter ; 
cùb(i)ta: coude; déb(i)ta: dette; gab(a)ta: jatte; *Bub(i)- 
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ténu : soudain ; absélyere : O. F. asoldre (absoudre) ; ol>- 
scùru : O. F. oscur (obscur) ; submônere : semondre ; g4l- 
b(i)nu : O. F. jalne O'aune). 

Final B. 
§ 262. When it becomes final in French b (like p, see 

§ 254, i.) 

i. After a consonant remains, but is unsounded : — 
pliimbu: plomÂ. 

ii. After a vowel becomes/: — 
tràbe: ivef] sébu: sui/1 

[Note,-— In ibl: y, and ûbi : aûy the b has disappeared entirely.] 

B before yod. 
§ 263. In the medial group b/* (i. e. b+^orf resulting from 
i or e in hiatus) the b disappears in French, while the yod, 
whether pretonic or post-tonic (cf. § 255), becomes consonant- 
alised into/ (soft g) : — 

cambiàre : chancer ; ^lumbea : lon^ ; *oùrbia : course ; 
gobiône: gou/bn ; nibeu: rou^; *ràbia (for rabies) : ra^ ; 
*8âbiu (for sapiu) : sa^e ; tibia : ti^e ; gdbia : gou^. 

[Note, — In hàbeo: aiy habeas: aies, &c., a slighdy different 
transformation has taken place.] 

V. 

Initial V. 

§ 264. Initial v remains unchanged in French : — 
yalére : i;aloir ; vérsu : t;ers ; vivere : t;ivre ; voce : z;oix ; 
viiltu: O.F. i;out. 

\Noie.—\, By an exceptional change initial v has been hardened 
into /in vices : ybis ; vàpidu : ^de. — ii. The change of initial v into 
b in vervéce : brebis had already taken place in popular Lat. berbiee.] 

§ 266. On the analogy of Germanic w, pronounced oua, 
which became gu in O. F. (e. g. warjan : ^arir ; wôrra : 
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guerre ; wisa : ^ise), initial v in certain Latin words has 
undergone the same change in Freilch, being written ^before 
a, and gu before e or ii — 

vàdu: gué) vagina: ^îne ; vastàre: ^ter; véspa: guè^e] 
TÎpera : ^ivre ; viscu : gui ; vulpéculu : O. F. ^upil. 

Medial V — i. 'supported.* 

§266. Medial v 'supported/ like initial v, remains un- 
changed in French : — 

advenire : az/enir ; servire : sertir ; càlvu : chauz/e ; màlva : 
mauz^e ; cer(e)visia : cert/oise. 

\Note, — The change from v to ^ in oorvéllu : corbeau ; ourvâre : 
courir ; inyolàre : émuler, had already taken place in popular Lat. 
oorbellu, ourbare, imbolare.] 

Medial Y — ii. intervocal, 
§ 267. Medial v between two vowels, either 
i. Remains unchanged in French : — 

lavàre : laz/er ; noVéllu : nouî/eau ; vivénte : viz;ant ; movére : 

mouz^ir; or 

ii. Disappears altogether : — 

pavéne: paon; avùnculu: oncle (for aoncle); vivénda: 

viande ; pavôre : O. F. p^r (peur). 

Medial Y — iii. before consonant, 

§ 268. Medial v, in combination with the liquid r, forms 
the group vr, which, 

i. If preceded by a vowel, rémains unchanged in French : — 
vivv^y®* viz/re. 

ii. If preceded by 1, loses the v, which is replaced by inter- 
calary d :— 
absôlv(e)re : absourfre (O. F. asoldre) ; pùlv(e)re : pourfre 
(O. F. poldre). 
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§ 269. Medial v, whether 'supported' or not, disappears 
in French before R t, s : — 

nav(i)gàre: nager; civ(i)tàte: cité; 8érv(i)t: sert; viv(i)t: 
vit ; iiàv(e)s : O. F. nés (nefs) ; cérv(o)8 : O. F. cers (cerfs). 

[Noie, — In nefsy cerfs^ the / has been restored by modem gram- 
marians.] 

Final V. 

§ 270. When it becomes final in French v, whether * sup- 
ported ' or not, is changed into/: — 

b6ve: boeu/*; ôvu: œu/; ndve: ne/*; nôvu: neu/*; sàlvu: 
sau/"; oérvu: cer/l 

\Note. — For the exceptional change of -avu : -ou in olavu : d<M/ ; 
Andegavu: Anjou, &c, see § 31, «. iii.] 

V be/ore yod. 

§ 271. In the medial group yj (i.e. v+^orf resulting from 
e or i in hiatus) the v disappears in French, while the yod, 
whether pretonic or post-tonic (cf. § 255), becomes con- 
sonantalised into/ (soft g) : — 

càvea : ca^e ; nivea : nei^ ; àlyea : au^e ; salvia : sau^ ; 
leviàriu: lé^er; serviénte: sergent; abbreviàre: abréger; 
Divlône : Di/bn. 

[Noie,—ï. In aviôlu : aïeul ; plûvia : pluie ; caveôla : geôle, the v 
has disappeared without the y<?^/beconiWconsonantalised. — ii. Fleuve, 
déluge from flûviu, dilûviu, are, th?one of learned, the other of 
partly learned, formation.] 

P (PH). 
Initial P (PH). 

§ 272. Initial f (ph) remains unchanged in French : — 
fdba : /eve ; férru : /er ; fine : fin ; forte : /ort ; fdste : f^X. ; 
fràtre: frhre] fldmma: /lamme; phantàsma: /antôme; 
phasiànu : yàisan. 

[Note,— In fôris: ^ors, initial f, by an exceptional change has 
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become h. The fonn/ûrSy which is also in use, occurs in the word 
forcené^ O. Y,/orsené.'\ 

Medial P (PH). 

§ 273. Medial f (ph), whether ' supported,' between two 
vowels, or before a consonant, remains unchanged in French, 
like initial f : — 

i. 'Supported*: — 
infému: en/er; *perfdndu: O.F. pai/ont ; perféctu: O.P. 
pai/ît ; orphaninu : or/Aelin (O. F. or/enin). 

ii. Intervocal : — 
deféndere : dé/ëndre ; defénsu : O. F. de/bis ; quadrifdrcu : 
carre/bur. 

iii. Before consonant : — 
*trif(o)lu : trç/le ; o6pli(i)nu : cq^re ; sùlph(u)pe : soufre ; 
ossifràga: oi/raie. 

[Note, — In certain cases medial f disappears altogether— i. inter- 
vocal: — bi£&ce: biais.— ii. before consonant: — antéph(o)na: antienne; 
Stéph(a)nu: Etienne; blâ8p]i(e)mare : blâmer.] 

LIQUIDS AND NASALS. 

B, L, AND M, N. 

§ 274. The Liquids in Latin are two in number, r and 1, 
both of which are connected with the dental group; the Latin 
Nasals are also two in number, of which m is a labial nasal, 
n a dental nasal. 



Dental 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


B, L 


N 


Labial 




M 



§ 276. These four letters, on their passage into French, 
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are subject to certain laws which are common to them all, 
viz. 

i. When between two vowels they remain unchanged, 
ii. When they occur before r, they require the intercalation 
of a euphonic consonant in order to facilitate their 
pronunciation, viz. the dental d in the case of the 
groups r'r, Pr, tl*t, and the labial b in the case 
of the group m'r (and m'l). 

LIQUIDS. 

R. 

§ 276. As a general rule, r, whatever its position, remains 
unchanged in French. 

Initial B. 

§ 277. Initial r persists in French : — 
ratiéne: raison; réndita: rente; ripa: rive; réta: roue; 
rùpta: route. 

Medial B. 

§ 278. Medial r, whether 'supported,' or between two 
vowels, or before a consonant, persists in French : — 

i. 'Supported': — 
làbra : lèvre ; fébre : fièvre ; vénd(e)re : vendre ; lép(o)re : 
lièvre. 

[Note. — The medial group rr, (i.) if of Latin origin, either remains 
unchanged in French :— terra : terre ; oûrrere : courre ; oorrfgia : 
courrx)ie ; oarrûca: charrue; oris reduced to single r: — ourrére: 
courir ; serràoulu : sérail. — ii. If of Romanic origin (r*r), i.e. caused 
by the loss of a consonant and atonic vowel, it intercalates d in 
French :—BÛr(ge)re : sour^/re; tôr(que)re: tor^e; tér(ge)re: O.F. 
ter^/re.] 

ii. Intervocal: — 
corona: couronne; aeràme: airain; serénu: serein. 
[Note. — i. Medial r between two vowels sometimes becomes / in 
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French, a change which in some cases had already taken place in 
popular Latin : — peres^rinu (pelegrinu) : pè/erin ; paraveredu (pala- 
ficédu) : pa/efroi ; ^excarâoiu : echa/as.— ii. In pluriôres : plusieurs 
(O. F. pluisors) the change of r into s had also been effected in popular 
Latin plusiores. This change in the case of cathedra : chaise (for 
chaire), berioiilu : bdricle (for bericle) dates only from the sixteenth 
century.] 

iii. Before consonant : — 
firmàre : fermer ; versàre : verser ; portàre : porter; pércu: 
porc ; cérvu : cerf; màrgiue : marge ; oùrsu : cours. 

[Note, — The group re in certain cases is reduced to s in French, 
having already become bs or s in popular Latin:— dôrsu (dôasu): 
dô^ ; sûrsu (sûau) : sus ; i>ér8ioa (};>é8oa) : pêche (O. F. penche).] 

Final R. 

§ 279. When it becomes final in French r persists, final 
double rr being reduced to single r: — 

eàru: cher; atira: or; errdre : erreur; amàru: amer; 
cantare : chanter; tenére : tenir; singul&re : sanglier; c&rru: 
char; férru: îtr] tùrre: tour; oaballariu: chevalier, 

[Note,— In O. F. the final r of infinitives in -^r, as weH as in such 
words as sanglier, premier, &c., was always sounded, just as it now is 
ïsïfer, cher, amer, fier, hiver, enfer, &c.] 

Metathesis of "R. 

§ 280. It frequently happens that r, being a mobile con- 
sonant; undergoes metathesis or transposition in French. 
This is mostly due to the attraction of initial consonants 
which form groups with r, such as br, cr, dr, fr, gr, pr, tr, 
vr: — 

berbice (for vervéce) : irebis ; fimbria : /range ; formàticu : 
/romage ; temperare : tremper ; térculu : treuil ; *tortiâre : 
trousser; *turbiilàre: troubler, 

[Note. — To this attraction of the initial consonant for r is due the 
exceptional disappearance of the vowel of the initial syllable in such 
words as :— quiritàre : critr ; oorotuléxe : cronlei ; diiéctu: ^roit ; 
^directiâre: dresser; *verâcu: vrai,] 
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Epenthests of B. 

§ 281. In certain French words an r, which was not present 
in the Latin, has been inserted : — 

thesaùru : trésor ; perdice : perdrix ; *g61fa : goufTre ; cân- 
nabe: chanvre; incaùstu: encre; fiinda: fronde. 

[Note, — In several of the above instances the epenthesis of r is of 
recent date, as is testified by the O.F. forms chanve^ enque^fonde^ 

L. 

§ 282. As a general rule 1 remains unchanged in French, 
except when it is medial between a vowel and a consonant, 
in which case it becomes vocalised (see § 289). 

Initial Ii. 

§ 283. Initial 1 persists in French : — 
Idcrima: /arme; léntu: /ent; linen: finge; 16ngu: /ong; 
liipu: /oup. 

\Note, — i. Initial 1 has been changed into r by dissimilation in 
lusciniôlu: n)ssignol, but this change had already taken place in 
popular Latin. — ii. In certain French words initial / is due to the 
agglutination of the definite article ; e. g. hédera : O. F; Pierre, whence 
/ierre^; inde-de-mâne : O.F. Fendemain, whence /endemain; in- 
dlctu : O. F. Tendit, whence /endit ; *andériu : O. F. Tandier, whence 
/andier ; aureôlu : O. F. I'oriol, whence (with change of suffix) /oriot ; 
*uvétta : O. F. Tuette, whence /uette ; cf Eng. a newt for an ewt (efi). 
Conversely inidal 1 has been dropped, owing to a confusion with the 
article, in *Iazûriu : azur.] 

Medial L — i, * supported.^ 

§ 284. Medial 1 ' supported ' persists in French : — 
implére: empflr; mér(u)Iu: mer/e; tab(u)la: tab/e; Câr(o)liis: 
Char/es; n6b(i)le: nob/e. 

\Note, — i. The medial group 11 is reduced to single / in French 



* Meyer- Lûbke suggests {Grammaire des Langues Romanes, I. § 430) that 
the form lierre is due to the influence of lier. 
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pronunciation, though the double letter is mostly retained in modem 
French orthography : — galllna : ge^ne ; bulla : bou/e ; villa : vi//e 
(O. F. vi/e) ; ilia : e//e (O. F. e/e). On -éUu : ^eaUy see § 161, n, i.— 
ii. For the particular cases of the medial groups el, gl, tl, dl, ml, 
see §§ 198, 209, 223, 232, 295, iv. — iii. In the medial groups r'l and 
ssl, the 1 is in certain cases changed into n : — *màr(gu)la : mar«e ; 
*po8tér(u)la : poterie; pé88(u)lu: pê«e (O. F. pes«e).— iv. In ela- 
vioula : cheville ; flébile : faible, the dropping of the first 1 is due to 
dissimilation.] 

Medial L— ii. intervocal, 

§ 286. Medial 1 between two vowels persists in French : — 
oolumna : co/onne ; calôre : cha/eur ; palatin : pa/ais ; miila : 
mu/e. 

[Nofe, — i. Intervocal 1 has in certain cases been changed into r in 
French: *navile : navifie ; *fortalitia : forteresse. Similarly 11 has 
become rl by dissimilation in iQ(u)làre : hur/er (O. F. u//er). — ii. It 
has become n in colûciila : quenouille, but this change had already 
taken place in popular Latin oonuola.] 

Final L, 

§ 286. When it becomes final in French 1 persists, 11 being 
reduced to single / : — 

pilu: poi/; sal: se/; màlu: ma/; mél: mie/; filu: fi/; 
caélu: oie/; mille: mi/; ille : il; côllu: col; niillu: nu/. 

Metathesis of L. 

§ 287. In a few cases 1 has undergone metathesis or trans- 
position in French : — 

singultire : O. F. sengloutir (whence sangloter) ; anhel&re : 
halener. 

[Note. — This change had already taken place in the popular Latin 
*Bixigluttire, *alenare.] 

Epenthesis of L. 

§ 288. In a few French words an /, which was not present 
in the Latin, has been inserted : — 
incùdine: enc/ume; seandalu: esc/andre. 

K 
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Vocalisation of Ii. 

§ 289. Medial 1 between a vowel and a consonant becomes 
vocalised in French into u, which combines with the pre- 
ceding vowel to form a diphthong : — 

pàlma: paiime; bàlsamu: haum^) odlce: chaux.) f&lEU: 
(auTi) àlnu: aunt] t&lpa: ta^pe; 4lba: auht] malva: 
raauvt ; sàlvu : sauï; oél(a)mu : cïiaurat ; oal(i)du : chaud ; 
salmône: saumon; pulmône: pofimon; v61(u)ta: voi^e; 
8ol(i)d&re: solder; p611(i)oe: pofice. 

[Noie, — i. When the preceding vowel is î, or û, the 1, not being 
able to combine with it, disappears :— piil(i)oe : puce ; *pûl(i)oélla : 
pucelle ; *fîl(i)oélla : ficelle. — ii. In O. F. /, in accordance with the 
above law, was vocalised before flexional x; thus while oab&llu gave 
cheval, the forms oabàll(u)s and oabà11(o)s gave chevaus (whence 
modem French chevaux). Hence the distinctive forms for the 
singular and plural in modem French of such words as val (vàlle), 
vaux (vàlles) ; fol (folle), fous (folles) ; col (oôllu), cous (oôllos) ; 
&c In certain cases the plural form has been borrowed for the 
singular by dropping the s : — châteaux (oâstellos), sing, château ; 
cheveux (caplllos), sing, cheveu ; agneaux (agnelles), sing, agneau.] 

This vocalisation of 1 into u is one of the most characteristic 
phenomena in French phonetics. It was effected at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, but it was not always 
graphically represented in the old texts. 

The Medial Group L'B. 

§ 290. The medial group Pr, produced by the loss of an 
atonic vowel, originally, when / retained its consonantal 
value, inserted an euphonic d : — 

pùl(ve)re : O. F. polrfre ; fdl(gu)re : O. F. foWre ; m61(e)re : 
O. F. molrfre ; absôl(ve)re : O. F. asolrfre ; fall(e)re-hàbét : 
O. F. faWra ; vol(e)re-hâbet : O. F. volrfra. When later, in 
obedience to the general law, /was vocalised into «, these 
words assumed their present forms :— poudre, foudre, moudre, 
absoudre, faudra, voudra. 
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L in combination with yod. {Liquefied L). 

§ 291. When 1 occurs in contact with yod, i. e. 
i. When it is followed by i or e in hiatus. Or 
ii. Preceded by a palatal (o or g), the yod liquefies the 1, 
which in its liquefied form is written HI or il in 
French :— 

i. palea : paille ; f iHa : fille ; mirabilia : merveille ; folia : 

feuille ; dôliu : deuil ; consiliu : conseil ; meliôre : meilleur. 

ii. auric(u)la: oreille; paric(u)lu: pareil ; perio(u)lu : péril ; 

*lentîc(u)la : lentille ; canio(u)la : chenille ; 6c(u)lu : œil ; 

térc(u)lu: treuil; coag(u)làre: cailler; vig(i)ldre: veiller. 

[Note.^ln O. F. this 1 liquefied by yod was no longer liquefied 
when it occurred before flexional j, but was then vocalised according 
to rule (see § 289, n. ii.) : — melius : O. F. miels, whence mieux ; 
*véoliis : O. F. viels, whence vieux ; *genûo(u)lo8 : O. F. génois, 
whence genoux; ^trepâlios: O.F, travals, whence travaux. This 
circumstance explains the apparently irregular plurals of such words 
as travail, bail, &c., thus *trepâliu: travail, *trepàlios : travaux; 
*bâliu : bail, bàlios : baux ; &c. It also accounts for the change of 
the O.F. words genouil (genûoulu), pëôuîl (*peclûculu), verrouil 
(verrûculu) into their modem forms genou, pou, verrou, which have 
been borrowed from the plurals genous (genûoulos), pëous (*pedû- 
oulos), verrous (verrûculos), by the omission of the plural sign.] 

NASALS. 

HL. 

Initial M. 

§ 292. Initial m remains unchanged in French : — 
niànu : wain ; ménse : mois ; mille : mil ; morte : mort ; 
miila: wule ; mercéde: ;werci: mirabîlia: merveille. 

[Note.— ImûàX m has been changed into n in màppa: «appe; 
inÂtta: «atte; méspilu: nèfle.] 

K 2 
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Medial M — i. * supported* 

§ 298. Medial m 'supported' remains unchanged in French, 
like initial m : — 

formica : fourmi ; vermiculu : vermeil ; gemma : gemme ; 
bàl8(a)mu: baume; palma: paume; spasmâre: pâmer; 
phantàsma: fantôme; *abismu: abîme. 

[Note, — Media! m has disappeared after r in vérme : ver ; *8tôrmu : 
O. F. estor.] 

Medial M— ii. intervocal, 

§ 294. Medial m between two vowels remains unchanged 
in French :— 

clamôre : clameur ; ramdticu : ramage ; dimidiu : demi ; 
amîcu : ami ; primàriu : premier ; demdne : demain ; Rôma : 
Rome. 

[Noie, — In a few cases this m becomes doubled in French, espe- 
cially after ç : — poma : ponmie ; sûmus : sommes (cf. § 302).] 

Medial IS, — iii. before consonant. 

§ 295. Medial m before a consonant undergoes various 
changes in French, according to the nature of the consonant 
which it precedes. 

i. Before the labials p, b, it remains unchanged graphically, 
but the preceding vowel becomes nasalised : — 
gàmba: jambe; amb(u)lâre: ambler; plùmbu: plomb; 
témplu: temple; impériu: empire; pdmpinu: pampre; 
t:fmpanu: timbre; riimpere: rompre. 

ii. Before palatals and dentals it is changed to n in French, 
the preceding vowel becoming nasalised : — 
rùm(i)ce: ro«ce; pùm(i)ce: po«ce; 8ém(i)ta: se«te; 
c6m(i)te : O. F. co«te ; com(pu)târe : coulter ; prim(u)-téin- 
pus: printemps. 

[Note. — If the group m't is preceded by r the m disappears: — 
d6nii(i)t: dort; dorm(i)t6riu : dortoir; Ûrm(i)t4te: O.F. ferté.] 
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iii. The group m'n is reduced to m (which in modem 
French is in some cases written mm) : — 
h6m(i)iie : homme (O. F. home) ; fém(i)iia : kmryi^ (O. F. 
feme); lÂm(i)na: lame; cL6iii(i)na: dawe; intam;^i)nâre : 
entamer ; 8em(i)nàre : sewer ; nom(i)nàre : nommer (O. F. 
newer) ; *co8uettuxi(i)ne : costuwe ; ténn(i)nu : terme ; car- 
m(i)nàre: charmer. 

[Nû/â, — i. The same holds good of the group mn :~B6mnu : somme ; 
somnioulu : sommtil ; damnàtiou : dommaigt ; but mn becomes nn 
in oolûmna : colonne ; Qarûmna : Garonne ; ^sollemnàle : sole^;» eL — 
ii. The words automne and damner are of learned origin.] 

iv. The groups m'r and m'l intercalate a euphonic b in 
French : — 
eàm(e)ra: chamire; niim(e)ru: nomire; cuciim(e)re: con- 
combre; Cam(e)ràcu: Garnirai; CTim(u)lu: comile; in- 
Bim(u)l : ensemble ; hTim(i)le : humile ; sim(u)l4re : sembler ; 
trem(u)làre: tremWer. 

\Note,-^\, The group m'r has been changed into ndr in certain 
French infinitives from Lat. -ém(e)re, -im(e)re, on the analogy of 
infinitives in -aindre, -eindre, from Lat. -àng(e)re, -ing(e)re (see § 303, 
iii.) :— gém(e)re : geindre (O. F. giembre) ; trem(e)re : craindre (O. F. 
criembre) ; iinprim(e)re : empreindre. — ii. In the group rm'r the m 
has been changed into b in max m(o)r : marbre.] 

Final M. 

§ 296. Final m in Latin disappeared at an early date. 
Even in classical Latin it was so slurred as to be hardly pro- 
nounced at all, as is evident from the facility with which it 
was elided in verse ^ 

Thus it happened that in popular Latin the accusatives 
singular of such words as mums (ace. murum), porta (ace. 



^ The loss of final m in Latin dates back to prehistoric times. Its dis- 
appearance is noticeable even in the most ancient inscriptions, such as that 
on the tomb of the Scipios. In classical times, when the Latin spelling became 
fixed, this m was reintroduced, but it was never employed in the popular 
speech. (See Meyer-Lûbke, Gram, Rom. i. § 403, 7.) 
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portam), tnrris (ace. turrem), &c., were reduced to mtiru^ 
porta', turre', &c. 

The final m, however, of certain monosyllables has per- 
sisted in French in the form of n, the preceding vowel 
becoming nasalised : — 
rem: rie»; m(e)ùm: mo»; t(u)iim: to»; 8(u)iim: so». 

§ 297. When it becomes final in French, owing to the loss 
of the Latin termination, m always persists, being written 
sometimes w, sometimes », while the preceding vowel is 
nasalised : — 

feme : faim ; homo : o» ; n6me(n) : nom ; aerâme(n) : airai» ; 
exàme(n): essai»i; alùme(ii): alu»; raoému: raisi»; ligà- 
me(n): lie». 

[Note, — In O. F. this m usually became », the substitution of m 
being in most cases modem ; as in nom for O. F. nofty and essaim for 
O. F. essain ; &c.] 

Epenihesis of M. 

§ 298. In a few French words an m which was not present 
in the Latin has been inserted : — 
labnisca : lambruche ; zingiber : gingembre. 

M before yod. 

§ 299. When m is followed by yod (resulting from i or e in 
hiatus), the latter is consonantalised into/ (soft ^) in French, 
while m becomes » : — 

simiu : si»^e ; vindémia : venda»^ ; oommeàtu : congé ; 
cambiére : cha»^r ; fimbria : fra»^e ; somnidre : so»^er ; 
gômniu : so»^e ; dominiéne : do»^eon ; dominiàriu : da»^er. 

N. 

Initial N. 

§ 800. Initial n remains unchanged in French : — 
ndtu: né; nérvu: »erf; nidu: »id; néote: »uit; nùoe : 
»oix. 
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Medial TX — i. 'supported.* 

§ 801, Medial n 'supported ' remains unchanged in French, 
like initial n : — 

tomére: tourner; dliiu: au«e; fràx(i)nu: frê«e; és(i)nu: 
â«e.; sal(i)ndriu: saumer; jùv(e)ne: jeu«e; gàlb(i)nu: 
jauwe. 

[Note. — i. In certain cases, when the termination becomes feminine 
in French (i.e. when the word ends in so-called e mute), medial n 
* supported ' is changed into r :— péinp(i)nu : pampre ; ôrd(i)ne : 
ordfie ; diéo(o)nu : diacre ; eôph(i)nu : coffre ; tyinp(a)nu : timbre : 
Iiônd(i)niu: Londres. — ii. In oârp(i)nu: charge, in which the 
dental nasal n follows a labial, it has been changed into the labial nasal 
m, — iii. In oonsuetûd(i)ne : coutume, amaritûd(i)ne : amertume, 
ineûd(i)ne: enclume, &c., the termination -ûd(i)ne had already 
become -ûiu(i)ne in popular Latin ; and the group m'n was regularly 
reduced to m in French (see § 295, iii.).] 



Medial N — ii. intervocal, 

§ 802. Medial n between two vowels remains as a rule un- 
changed in French : — 
lana : lai^ie ; avéna : avoi;^e ; spina : épi;^e ; liina : lu;^e. 

In many cases, however, it is doubled in French, especially 
after o : — 

honore : ho««eur ; sonâre : so««er ; bona : bo««e ; persona : 
perso««e ; corona ; couro««e. 

[Note, — Medial n between two vowels has sometimes been changed 
into /by dissimilation : — orphanlnu : orphe/in ; Bonônia : Bou/ogne.] 

Medial TX — iii. before consonant. 

§ 808. Medial n before a consonant undergoes various 
changes in French, according to the nature of the consonant 
which it precedes. 

i. Before the dentals t, d, and the palatals c, g, it per- 
sists : — 
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p6nte : pont ; amante : amant ; véntu : vent ; véndere : 
vendre ; respéndere : répondre ; brànca : branche ; tinca : 
tanche; xnà]i(i)oa: manche; éngelu: ange; singiilàre: 

sanglier. 

[Note. — Medial n has disappeared before c in oo(n)chylia: coquille.] 

ii. Before s it disappeared at an early date, this change 
having already taken place in popular Latin : — 
mé(n)8e : mois ; sp6(n)BU : époux ; i(n)8tila : île ; c6(n)8uere : 
coudre; co(n)Btàre: coûter; to(n)8ione: toison; ma(n)8i6ne: 
maison; me(n)8Ùra: mesure. 

[Note. — Medial n bas disappeared also before m in ân(i)ma : âme ; 
Hierôn(i)mu : Jérôme.] 

iii. The group n'r intercalates euphonie d in French : — 
tén(e)ru : tenrfre ; gén(e)ru : genrfre ; oin(e)re : centre ; 
pôn(e)re : ponrfre ; 8ubm6n(e)re : semonrfre ; pin(ge)re : 
peinrfre ; plàn(ge're : plainrfre ; min{o)r : O. F. menrfre ; 
Portu-'Vén(e)ris : Port-Venrfres ; ■Ven(e)ris-die : Vendredi. 

Fined N. 

§ 304. When it becomes final in French n 

i. After a vowel persists : — 
menu : main ; frénu : frein ; vinu : vin ; pavône : paon ; 
uniône : oignon ; jejiinu: jeun. 

ii. After a consonant (especially r) it disappears : — 
diùrnu: jour; cômu: cor; fiirnu: four; hibérnu : hiver; 
infému: enfer. 

[Note. — It is in obedience to this law that double nn is reduced to 
single n in French :— ânnu : an ; pànnu : pan ; tûnnu : thon. In 
O.F. final n after r persisted until the end of the twelfth century ; e.g. 
examples of corn for cor occur in the Chanson de Roland (eleventh 
century), and in the Vie de St. Thomas (1173) by Gamier de Pont- 
Sainte- Maxence ^.] 



^ See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French (Spec. v. 224; Spec. 
XX. 40). 
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Epenthesis of M". 

§ 806. In certain French words an «, which was not 
present in the Latin, has been inserted : — 
ouciimere: concombre; jooulare: jongler; réddere: rendre; 
aquilégia: ancolie (O. F. anquelie); *oupidietàre : con- 
voiter; looiista: langouste; lonlisma: Ângoulême. 

[Note, — The n \n peintre, feint, &c. already exifeted in popular Latin 
pinotor, fînctu, &c. (for class, piotor^ fictum^ &c.), on the analogy of 
pingere, fingere^ &c.] 

N before yod. 

§ 306. When n is followed hy yod (resulting from i or e in 
hiatus), the latter liquefies the n, which in its liquefied form 
is written gn in French : — 

Campania: . Champagne; montdnia: montagne; testi- 
monidre: témoigner; iiniône: oignon; seniôre: seigneur; 
tinea : tei^e ; linea : li^e ; vinea : vi^e. 

[Note, — i. In a few instances n before yod has been treated in the 
same way as m under the like circumstances (see § 299), viz. the n 
has persisted, while the^'^^ has been consonantalised into/ (soft ^) : — 
extréneu : étra/r^ ; l&neu : Izng^ ; lineu : lin^ ; grânea : grsinge. — 
ii. When n is followed by the palatal o in the group not, the y od dis- 
engaged by the e, which originally liquefied the n, combines with the 
preceding vowel, leaving n unchanged: — eânotu: saint ; tinotu: teint ; 
pûnctu : point (see § 199).] 

M, N. 

Nasalisation, 

§ 807. When the two nasals m and n in French become 
final, or are followed by one or more consonants, they lose 
their ordinary sound, and react on the preceding vowel (or 
diphthong), which becomes nasalised^ as in an, jambe ; pin, 
singe, timbre, &c. (see §§ 163-164). 
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Chapter V. 

The French Consonants. 

§ 808. The French consonants are nineteen in number, 
viz. B, C, D, P, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, Q, B, S, T, V, X, Z. 

Of these we may eliminate H as having been already dealt 
with (see § 177), K and Q as being forms of hard C, and X 
as being another form of hard S. On the other hand we 
must add CH (which represents the sound of sh in English 
shame\ and liquefied L (ILL, IL) and N (GN, NG). Thus, 
including the liquefied nasals, we have eighteen French 
consonants : B, C, CH, D, P, G, J, L, ILL, M, N, GN, P, B, 
8, T, V, Z. 

[Nof^. — Liqaefied / when final is written // ; liquefied n when final 
is written «^ (see §§ 431, 456).] 

Classification of French Consonants. 

§ 809. These eighteen consonants may, like the Latin (see 
§ 167), be classified in two ways : — 

i. They may be divided into three families^ viz. four Palatals 
(C, G, CH, J) ; nine Dentals (T, D, S, Z, B, L, ILL, 
N, GN) ; and five Labials (P, B, P, V, M). 

ii. They may be distributed into four classes, viz. six 
Explosives, which are subdivided into three voiceless 
(C, T, P), and three corresponding voiced ones (G, D, B); 
six Spirants^ which are subdivided into three voiceless 
(CH, S, P), and three corresponding voiced ones 
(J, Z, V) ; three Liquids (B, L, ILL or IL) ; and three 
Nasals (M, N, GN or NG). 

[A'J?/^.— Hard C is sometimes also written K or QU ; hard. S is 
sometimes written Ç (as in ça, place^ cent, id, police, maçon, reçu), or 
SS (as in masse, altesse, pelisse, brosse, fusse), or X (as in dix, six) ; 
J (i.e. soft G) is sometimes written G (jambe, je, juge; gendre, gîte, 
geôle) ; and Z (i.e. soft 8, see § 218) is sometimes written 8 (douze^ 
dizaine ; maison, g^sir).] 
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§ 310. In the following table these eighteen consonants 
are so arranged as to exhibit this double classification : — 



PalatalsI 


Explosives. 


Spirants. 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 








(k:,qu) 


G 


CH 


J(G) 


Dentals ' 


T 


D 


S (9, 
ss,x) 


Z(S) 


B,I., 

ILL (IL) 


W, GN 

(NG) 


Labials 


P 


B 


F 


V 




M 



§ 311. In tracing the origin of the French consonants the 
order of classification adopted in the above table will be 
followed, viz. 

i. The Palatals, C (K, QIT), G, CH, J (G). 

ii. The Denials, T, D, S (Ç, SS, X), Z (S). 

iii. The Labials, P, B, P, V. 

iv. The> Liquids, "EL, L, ILL (IL), and the Nasals, N, GN 
(NG), M. 

PALATALS. 

C (K, QU), G, CH, J (G). 

§ 312. The Palatals in French are four in number, con- 
sisting of two explosives, one voiceless, c (hard) ; one voiced, 
g (hard) (written gu before e and i) ; and two spirants, one 
voiceless, ch ; one voiced, / (or soft g) ; to which must be 
added k and qu, forms of hard c. 



Explosives 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 





G 


Spirants 


CH 


J (G) 
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c. 

C {hard C). 

Initial C. 

Initial c (hard) in French comes from 

§ did. Latin initial o 

i. Before o or u : — 
côUu: co\] corpus: erorps; corona: a)uronne; ciibita: 
a)ude; cura: aire; cùrsu: erours (see § 183). 

ii. Before r or 1 : — 
credere: n-oire; crispu: n*êpe; clave: def (see § 196). 

§ 314. Latin initial qu (in certain cases) : — 
quàre : rar (O. F. quer) ; quassdre : é^sser ; quatému : 
rahier ; *quaârili6ne : grillon ; *quétu : coi ; qtiiritàre : 
n-ier ; quômodo : tromme ; quota : rote (see § 202). 

[Noie, — Latin initial qu more usually remains qu in French (see 
§§ 202, 321).] 

Medial C. 

Medial c (hard) in French comes from 

§ 315. Latin medial c before o or u and preceded by a con- 
sonant : — 

falcône : faucon ; hanc-hora : enœre ; * vesciitu : véoi ; in- 
cumulÂre : entrombrer (see § 184, iii.). 

§ 316. Latin medial c in the groups ncr, ncl, scr : — 
cdncru : chancre ; énc(o)ra : ann*e ; vinc(e)re : vaincre ; 
avùnc(u)lu: onde; carbùnc(u)lu : escarboude; inclinu: 
endin ; scribere : écrire ; scriniù : écrin ; ^scrobéllas : 
écrouelles (see §§ 197, iii. ; 198, iii.). 

Final C. 

Final c (hard) in French comes from 
§ 317. Latin ce become final : — 
s&ccu: sac; béccu: bec; siccu: sec (see § 185, v.). 
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§ 318. Latin o preceded by n or r, and become final : — 
jùncu: jon^; trunou: tron^; ''blànou: blant:; àrcu: ar^; 
pôrcu : porc ; clér(i)cu : clerc (see § 185, iv.). 

[Note. — Final c preceded by a consonant is usually silent in French, 
as in jonc, blanc ^ clerc \ it is, however, sounded in arc^ and pore (and 
\n franc in liaison).] 

§ 319. Latin final c preceded by o (in a few cases) : — 
ab-h6c : avec (O. F. avoec) ; *illôc : O. F. iluec(see § 185, iii.). 



K. 

§ 320. French k is employed in certain foreign words, such 
as képif kiosque^ &c., as well as in the barbarous terms of the 
metrical system, such as kilogramme^ kilomètre^ &c., where it 
represents the Greek x. The proper equivalent of x is ch 
(hard) as in chaos^ cholera^ chœur, &c. 

[Nofe,— The words kilogramme, kilomètre, See, are double bar- 
barisms for chiliogramme, chiliomètre (from x*^*®")J 

au. 

Initial QU. 

Initial qu in French comes from 

§ 321. Latin initial qu : — 
quàttuor : quatre ; quale : ^f^el ; qu&ntu : ^ant ; querela : 
^erelle ; quindecim : quinze (see § 202). 

[Note. — Latin initial qu sometimes becomes c (hard) in French (see 
§ 314).] 

§ 322. Latin initial o before o (in a few cases) : — 
*o6da (for cauda) : ^eue ; côquu : ^eux. 

Medial QU. 

§ 323. Medial qu in French comes from Latin medial qu : — 
tranquiUu : tranywille ; ^cinquanta (for quinquaginta) : cin- 
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^ante ; also from ch in oo(n)chyliu : co^ille ; pascbas : 
pâ^es ; (Arab.) nucha : nu^iœ. 

Final Q, 

§ 324. Final q in French comes from Latin q become 
final : — 
*oinque (for qtdnque) : ciny (O. F. cine). 

G. 

G {hard Qi). 
Initial G. 

Initial g (hard) in French (written gu before e and i) 
comes from 

§ 326. Latin initial g 

i. Before o or u : — 
gobiône : ^ujon ; giila : ^eule ; g^^tta : ^utte (see § 205, i.). 

ii. Before r or 1 : — 
grànu : ^ain ; grande : ^and ; grôssu : ^os ; glande : 
^land ; gloria : ^oire (see § 205, iii.). 

[Note, — In grenouille (ranûola for ranûncula) initial ^ is an addi- 
tion, due perhaps to the influence olgracidare ' to croak.*] 

§ 826. Latin initial c (in a few cases) before o or n, and 
r or 1 : — 

i. oonflàre : ^nfler ; eôntu : ^ond ; cuciirbita : ^urde ; 
*cuppilléttu : ^belet (see § 183, note i.). 

ii. oràssu : ^as ; cratioula : ^lle ; '^clàssu.(for clàssiou) : 
^las (see § 196, noté). 

§ 327. Latin initial v in certain cases : — 
v&du : gut ; vagina : ^îne ; véspa : ^êpe ; visou : ^i ; 
vipera: ^ivre (see § 265). 

Medial G. 

Medial g (hard) in French comes from 
§ 328. Latin medial g before o or u and preceded by 
a consonant : — 
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angiistia: an^isse; lingaa: lan^e; Burgiindia: Bour- 
^gne ; ungnientu : on^ent (see § 206, i.). 

§ 829. Latin medial g in the group ngl : — 
àng(u)lu: an^le; ùng(u)la: on^le; 8ing(u)làre: sang-lier; 
cing(u)la : sangle (see § 209). 

§ 880. Latin medial c before o or u and preceded by a : — 
dracône : drag-on ; oioonia : cigogne ; acùtu : aigu ; aoùoula : 
aiguille (see § 184, i.). 

§ 331. Latin medial c in the group cr (in certain cases) : — 
acre : aigre ; alàcre : allègre ; méoru : maigre (see § 197, i.). 

§ 332. Latin medial c in the group cl, if pretonic and 
preceded by a vowel : — 

ecclésia : église ; *ac(u)Ientariu : ég-lantier ; buo(u)làre ; 
beug^ler (see § 198, ii.). 

[Note, — The g in doigt (O. F. doit) from dig(i)tu is of recent origin.] 

Final G. 

§ 333. Final g (hard) in French comes from Latin g become 
final :— 
lôngu: long-; "^sàngue (for sanguine) : sang-. 

[Note.—\. This final ^ is not sounded, except in liaison, when it is 
sounded like hard ^, as in * suer Sdcak et eau.' — ii. The final g in words 
like seing, poing, étang, coing, is a relic of a former liquefied n pro- 
duced by the palatal in the Latin signu, pûgnu, stégnu, ^ootôneii. 
The sound of the liquefied n (i. e. gn, written «^when final) disappeared 
when the preceding vowel became nasalised (see § 307), but the g was 
retained graphically, though no longer sounded (see § 456).] 

CH. 

Initial CH. 

§ 834. Initial ch in French comes from Latin initial c 
before a : — 

caballu : chevzl ; camera : r/(ambre ; càntu : ^r^ant ; cam : 
cAer ; càpra : chèvre (see § 186). 
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Medial CH. 

Medial ch in French comes from 

§ 336. Latin medial o before a and preceded by a con- 
sonant, when ca is final : — 

vâoca : vacAe ; sicca : sècAe ; irca : artr/re ; mâii(i)oa : 
manr/re ; musca : moucAe ; pért(i)oa : perrAe (see § 187, i.). 

§ 336. Latin medial o before a and preceded by a con- 
sonant, when ca is the tonic syllable : — 
peocàtu : pécAé ; mercàtu : mar^rAé ; circàre : chercAer 
(O. F. certrAier) ; pend(i)oàre : pencAer ; ma8t(i)càre : mâ^Aer. 

[A^<?/^.— When the contact between medial c before a and the pre- 
ceding consonant was of Romanic origin, i. e. caused by the loss of an 
atonic vowel, the e in many cases became soft g in French (see §§187, 
ii., 343).] 

§ 337. Latin c become final in the group t'c, if preceded 
by a consonant : — 

pôrt(i)cu : porcAe ; domé8t(i)cu : O. F. domestrAe (see 
§ 185, vii. *). 

[Note. — In these words ch is, strictly speaking, final, the e acting 
merely as ' supporting vowel ' (see § 23, iii.).] 

§ 338. Latin medial p before yod, if the group p/ is post- 
tonic : — 
épiu : acAe ; prôpiu : procAe ; sàpiat : sarAe (see § 255). 

[Note, — In ache y proche ^ the ch is, strictly speaking, final, the e acting 
merely as ' supporting vowel * (cf. § 337, note).] 

J {soft G). 
Initial J (soft G). 

Initial/ (soft ^) in French comes from 
§ 330. Latin initial j before a, e, or i (usually written g in 
French except before a) : — 
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galbinu: /aune; gamba: /ambe; gaiidia: ybie; gàbata: 
/oue ; génte : ^ent ; *ginciva : gencive (see § 205, ii.). 

§ 340. Latin initial j :- 
jaotàre : /eter ; jejiinu : /eun ; jôcu : /eu ; jiivene : yeune 
(see § 214). 

§ 341. Latin initial d followed by yod {dj) : — 
diiimu : jour ; de-iisque : /usque (see § 234, i. a). 

§ 342. Latin initial z : — 
zelÔBU : yaloux ; ziz^phu : /ujube (see § 244). 

Medial J (soft G). 

Medial/ (soft ^) comes from 

§ 343. Latin medial g before a, e, or i, and preceded by 
a consonant : — 

purgàre: purser; argéntu: arguent; argilla: ar^le (see 
§ 206, ii.). 

§ 344. Latin medial c before a and preceded by a con- 
sonant, when the contact between c and the preceding 
consonant was of Romanic origin (i. e. caused by the loss of 
an atonic vowel) : — 

carr(i)càre : charter ; mand(u)càre : manner ; jud(i^càre : 
ju^r (see § 187, ii. b). 

[Note,— This c sometimes also became ck in French (see §§ 187, ii. ; 
336).] 

§ 346. Latin medial d followed by yod {dj), and preceded 
by a consonant : — 
hôrdeu : orge ; vir(i)dâriu : verier (see § 234, i. 6). 

§ 346. Latin medial p followed by yod {pj), when pre- 
tonic : — 
pipione : pigeon (see § 255, i.). 

§ 347. Latin medial b followed by yod (b/') : — 
cambiâre: chan^r; gobiône: gou/on; nibeu: rou^e; "rabia 
(for rabies) : ra^e ; tibia : ti^e (see § 263). 

L 
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§ 348. Latin medial v followed by y od (y/) :— 
càvea : ca^e ; nivea : nei^ ; serviénte : serpent ; abbreviâre : 
abr^r (see § 271). 

§ 340. Latin medial m followed hy yod (m/*) : — 
simiu : sing-e ; vindémia : vendant ; sômniu : son^ ; 
fimbria : fran^ (see § 299). 

§ 850. Latin medial n followed by yod (n/) (in a few 
instances) : — 

lineu : lin^e ; làneu : lan^e ; extrâneu : étrange ; gr&nea : 
gran^ (see § 306, note i.). 

§ 851. Latin medial c before a and preceded by a con- 
sonant, where ca is final (in one or two instances) : — 
8ér(i)oa : serge ; péd(i)ca : piège. 

[Note, — This c usually becomes ch in French (see § 187, i. and 
note),] 

Final 1 (soft Or), 

§ 362. Final / (soft g) in French comes from Latin c be- 
come final, in the group t'c, if preceded by a voweï: — 
aetat(i)ou : âge ; viàt(i)cTi : voyage ; silvàt(i)cu : sauvage 
(see § 185, vii. a). 

FRENCH DENTALS. 
T, D, S (Ç, SS, X), Z (S). 

§ 353. The Dentals in French (leaving aside the liquids 
r, I, illy and the nasals w, gn) are four in number, consisting 
of two explosives, one voiceless, /; one voiced, d] and two 
spirants, one voiceless, 5 (hard) ; and one voiced, z (or soft s) ; 
to which must be added ç and x^ forms of hard 5. 



Explosives 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


T 


D 


Spirants 


S(Ç,SS,X) 


Z(S) 
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T. 

Initial T. 

Initial / in French comes from 

§ 364. Latin initial t: — 
tdntu: /ant; terra: /erre; tùrre: /our; tninou: /ronc 
(see § 219). 

Medial T. 

Medial / in French comes from 

§ 866. Latin medial t before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant (except b, or c, g) : — 

cantàre: chan/er; virtute: ver/u; vôl(u)ta: voû/e; rénd(i)ta: 
ren/e (see § 220, and note). 

§ 356. Latin medial t in the group tr, if preceded by 
a consonant : — 

litt(e)ra : let/re ; mitt(e)re : met/re ; ôstrea : huî/re ; ultra : 
ou/re (see § 222, i.). 

[Note. — Latin double tt becomes single / in O. F. (as in mitt(e)re : 
O. F. me/re, litt(e)ra : O. F. le/re) ; in modem French the // in 
mettre^ lettre^ &c., which is of recent origin, is pronounced like single / 
('metre,' Mètre').] 

§ 867. Medial / in French also occurs euphonically between 
88, 80, and r in the Romanic groups ss'r, 8C'r : — 
^éssere : ê/re (O. F. es/re) ; anteoés8(o)r : ancê/re (O. F. 
ances/re) ; pà8o(e)re : paî/re (Q. F. pais/re) ; cré8o(e)re : 
croî/re (O. F. crois/re) (see § 240, ii.). 

Final T. 

Final / in French comes from 

§ 868. Latin t preceded by a consonant and become 
final : — 

yéntu : . ven/ ; 8épte : sep/ ; fiiste : fû/ ; dig(i)tu : doig/ ; 
d6nn(i)t: dor/; viv(i)t: vi/ (see § 225, i.). 

L 2 
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§ 350. Latin d preceded by a consonant and become 
final :— 
vir(i)de: ver/; snbinde: souven/; de-iinde: don/. 

[Note, — This / is often written d in modem French, but it has the 
sound of / when in liaison (see § 233, i. no/e),] 



D. 

Initial D. 

§ 360. Initial din French comes from Latin initial d: — 
dàmu : ^aim ; dente : dent ; dura : dur ; diréctu : c/roit (see 
§228). 

Medial D. 

Medial d in French comes from 

§ 861. Latin medial d before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant : — 

ardente : arrfent ; càl(i)da : chaurfe ; 8ol(i)d&re : sourfer (see 
§229). 

§ 362. Latin medial d in the group dr, if preceded by 
a consonant : — 

vénd(e)re: venrfre; pérd(e)re: perrfre; môrd(e)re: morrfre 
(see §231, i.). 

§ 363. Latin medial t preceded by b, or c, g, or yod: — 
cùb(i)tu: couâfe; sub(i)tànu: sourfain; plac(i)tére : plairfer ; 
cog(i)tàre : cuirfer ; ai(u)tare : airfer (see § 220, note). 

§ 364. Medial d in French also occurs euphonically 
i. Between s and r in the Romanic group s'r : — 

c6(n)s(ue)re : courfre (O. F. cousrfre); mi8(e)runt; O. F. 

misèrent (mirent) (see § 240, i.). 

ii. Between 1 and r in the Romanic group Pr : — 

môl(e)re : moue/re (O. F. molrfre) ; pùl(ve)re : pourfre (O. F. 

polrfre) ; fdl(gu)re : fourfre (O. F. folrfre) (see § 290). 
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îîi. Between n and r în the Romanic group n'r : — 
tén(e)ru : tenrfre ; pôn(e)re : ponrfre ; plàn(ge)re : plaînrfre ; 
oin(e)re : cenrfre (see § 303, iii.). 

iv. Between r and r in the Romanic group r'r : — 
8iir(ge)re : sourrfre ; t6r(que)re : torrfre (see § 278, i. n, ii.). 

Final D. 

Final d in French comes from 

§ 866. Latin d preceded by a consonant, and become 
final : — 
grande: granrf; fdndu: fonrf; oâl(i)du: chaurf; târdu: tarrf. 

[Note, — This dy which was formerly (and is often now) written /, has 
the sound of / in liaison (see § 233, i. note),'] 

§ 366. Latin d preceded by a vowel, and become final (in 
a few cases) : — 
nidu: nid; péde: pie^; nôdu: nœwd. 

[Note. — This d is only of recent origin ; in O. F. these words were 
regularly w, pie, noeu (see § 233, ii. and note.l 

S, Ç, SS, X (hard S). 
Initial S {hard S). 

Initial 5 (hard s) in French comes from 
§ 367. Latin initial s : — 
sàbiilu : sable ; sépte : sept ; sorte : sort (see § 235). 

§ 368. Latin initial c before e or i : — 
céntu: ceni\ céra: dre; cinere: rendre; cingulu: sangle 
(see § 189). 

Medial S {hard S). 

Medial s (hard s) in French comes from 

§ 369. Latin medial s before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant : — 

versâre: verser; missa: messe; falsa: fausse (see § 237 
and note). 
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§ 870. Latin medial ss followed hy yod (bbj) : — 
^oràssia ; graisse ; messiône : moisson (see § 242). 

§ 371. Latin medial c before e or i, and preceded by a con- 
sonant : — 

mercéde: merd; pull(i)cénu: poussin; nascénte: naissant; 
crescénte : croissant (see §§ 190, 191). 

§ 872. Latin medial c in the groups oia, oio : — 
*aoi&riu: ader; faoiàmxis: fassions; *ininàoia: menace; 
pellioia : pelisse ; ^axciône : arfon ; '^maciône : maf on (see 
§§ 195, i, ii.). 

§ 373. Latin medial x between two vowels : — 
oôza: cuisse; sexaginta: soLmnte; axilla: aisselle; examen: 
essaim (see § 200). 

§ 374. Latin medial t followed by yod {tj), and preceded 
by a consonant : — 

oaptiàre : chasser ; cadéntia : chantre ; faotiône : faf on ; 
nùptia : notre (see § 226, i.). 

§ 376. Latin medial t followed by yod (t/), and preceded 
by a vowel, if after the tonic syllable : — 
platea: plâtre; *màtea: masse; jxistitia: justesse (see 
§ 226, ii.). 

§ 376. Latin o before final e or i, and preceded by a con- 
sonant (other than d) : — 

liirp(i)ce: herse; pôll(i)oe: poutre; rùin(i)ce: rontre (see 
§ i94i !•)• 

[-A^<?/^.— Strictly speaking this s in not medial but final, the terminal 
e being present merely as supporting vowel (see § 194, ii. noU),] 

Final S {hard S). 

Final s (hard s) in French (which, as a rule, is not sounded, 
and is sometimes written x) comes from 

§ 377. Latin ss become final : — 
passu: pas; grôssu: gros; tiisse: tou^. 
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[Note, — This s, though now silent, except in liaison (when it is, in 
some cases, pronounced soft, e.g. * pasr-encore,' * gro-sr-enfant ') was 
formerly sounded hard (see § 241, and noté),'\ 

§ 378. Latin c in the group ciu become final : — 
*bràciu: bras; *lâciu: la^rs (see § 195, iii. and § 376, note). 

[Note, — This s, now silent (except in some cases in liaison, when it 
is pronounced soft, e. g. * bra^^-ouverts '), was formerly sounded hard 
(see § 195, iii., note ii.).] 

Z (soft S). 
Medial Z {soft B). 
Medial z (soft s) in French comes from 
§ 870. Latin medial s between two vowels : — 
caiisa: chose; musa: muse; thesàuru: trésor; basiàre: 
baiser ; cerevisia : cervoise ; ma(n)8i6ne : maison ; f osiône : 
foison (see §§ 238, 242). 

§ 380. Latin medial t followed by yod {tj), and preceded 
by a vowel, if before the tonic syllable : — 
ratiône : raison ; potiône : poison ; otiôsu : oiseux (see 
§ 226, iii.). 

§ 381. Latin medial c before e or i, and preceded by 
a vowel : — 

plaoére : plaisir ; racému : raisin ; vicinu : voisin ; *cocina : 
cuisine (see § 192). 

§ 382. Latin c before final e or i, and preceded by d : — 
ùnd(e)ci : onze ; duôd(e)ci : douze ; tred(e)ci : treize (see 
§ 194, "•). 

[iVi?/^.— Strictly speaking this 2 is not medial but final, the terminal 
e being present merely as supporting vowel (see § 194, ii. note).] 

Final Z {soft S). 
Final z (soft s) in French (which, as a rule, is not sounded, 
and is often written x) comes from 
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§ 888. Latin c before final e or i, and preceded by a vowel 
(being mostly written x) : — 

pace : paL»: ; cruce : croL»: ; déce : Vàx) vice : fois ; *berbice : 
brebis (see § 194, iii. ; and § 382, note), 

[Note,— This final ^ or ;r is silent except in dix, six, pronounced 
alone, when it sounds hard — *deece,' *seece.* It is proved to be 
soft by the derivatives paisible, croisade, dizaine, and the like (see 
§ 194, iii. note).^ 

§ 884. Latin t before yod (tj) become final : — 
palàtiu : palais ; prétiu : pri^r (see § 227). 

§ 886. Latin 8 final or become final :— 
plus : plus ; melius : mieuji; ; ad-sàtis : asseje ; ploràtis : 
pleure£f; nàsu: nez; risn: ris (see §§ 241, note; 225, ii, 
note iii.). 

[Note, — This final s (x or z) though usually silent, is sounded soft 
in liaison.] 

FRENCH LABIALS. 

P, B, P, V. 

§ 886. The Labials in French are four in number, con- 
sisting of two explosives, one voiceless, p ; one voiced, b ; 
and two spirants, one voiceless,/; one voiced, v. 



Explosives 


Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


P 


B 


Spirants 


F 


V 



P- 

Initial P. 



§ 387. Initial p in French comes from Latin initial p : 
pâtre : ^ère ; ponte : pont ; prùna : prune (see § 248). 
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Medial P. 

Medial p in French comes from 

§ 388. Latin medial p before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant: — 
serpente: servent; crispàre: crêper; sappînu: sa/in (see 

§ 249). 
[Note. — Latin pp becomes/ in French (see § 249 note)^ 

§ 889. Latin medial p in the group pr, if preceded by 
a consonant : — 

àsp(e)ru : â/re ; piirp(u)pa : pour/re ; vésp(e)ras : vê/res 
(see § 251, i.). 

§ 390. Latin medial p in the group pi : — 
pôp(u)lu : peu/le ; côp(u)la : couple (see § 252). 

Final P. 

§ 891. Final p in French comes from Latin p preceded by 
a consonant, and become final : — 
càmpu: cham/ ; *côlpu: cou/; *cfppu: ce/ (see § 254, i.). 

B. 

Initial B. 

§ 392. Initial b in French comes from Latin initial b : — 
barône : Aaron ; bucca : iouche ; brànca : tranche (see 
§256). 

[Note.— On vervéce : brebis^ see § 264 note ii.] 

Medial B. 

Medial b in French comes from 

§ 893. Latin medial b before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant : — 

carbone: chardon; àlba: auie; hérba: herèe; g&mba: 
jamôe ; abb&te : abèé (see § 257). 

[Note.— Latin bb becomes b in O. F. (as in abbàte : O. F. abé) ; the 
bb in modem French is of recent origin.] 
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§ 394. Latin medial b in the group br, if preceded by 
a consonant : - 

limbra: omAre; m.émbru: memAre; érb(o)re: arère (see 
§ 259, ii.)- 

§ 895. Latin medial b in the group bl : — 
tâb(u)la : taAle ; 8àb(u)lu : saôle ; môb(i)le : meuèle (see 
§ 260). 

§ 39e. Latin medial v before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant (in a few cases) : — 

corvéUu : corôeau ; curv&re : courier ; invol&re : emAler ; 
(see § 266, note). 

§ 397. Medial b in French also occurs euphonically 

i. Between m and r in the Romanic group m'r : — 
nùm(e;ru: nomôre; c&m(eyra: chamôre; cucdm(e)re : con- 
combre (see § 295, iv.). 

ii. Between m and 1 in the Romanic group m'l : — 
cûm(u)lu: comile; msun(u)l: ensemble; hùm(i)le: humile 
(see § 295, iv.). 

[Note,— On inÀnii(o)r : marbre, see § 295, iv. note ii.] 

Final B. 

§ 398. Final b in French comes from Latin b, preceded by 
a consonant, and become final : — 
pliimbu: plomi. 

[Note,—T\i\s final ^, which is of recent origin, is not sounded ; the 
O. F. form was plon,'\ 

P. 

Initial P. 

§ 399. Initial / in French comes from Latin initial f or 
ph: — 

fàba : /eve ; forte : /ort ; fl&mma : /lamme ; firônte : yront ; 
phantàsma : /antôme ; phasiànu : /aisan (see § 272). 

[Note. — Words like philosophe^ phosphore, &c. are of learned origin.] 
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Medial P. 

Medial/ in French comes from 

§ 400. Latin medial f or ph (see § 273) 

i. Before a vowel and preceded by a consonant : — 
infému i en/er ; perféotu : O. F. par/it. 

ii. Between two vowels : — 
deféndere : d^endre ; quadrifiirou : carre/bur ; tiifa : tou^e. 

iii. Before a consonant : — 
*trif(o)lu : tre/le ; o6ph(i)nu : co^re ; sùlph(u)re : soufre ; 
conflàre: gon/*ler. 

Final P. 

Final/ in French comes from 

§ 401. Latin p preceded by a vowel, and become final : — 
*càpu : che/*(see § 254). 

§ 402. Latin b preceded by a vowel, and become final : — 
tràbe : tre/*; sébu : sui/* (see § 262). 

§ 403. Latin v preceded by a vowel or consonant, and 
become final : — 

bôve: bœu/*; vîvu: \if] clave: cle/*; salvu: sau/*; cérvu: 
cei/*; nérvn : nei/ (see § 270). 

[A^<?/^.-— Originally this final /was silent, as it is still in clef^ and in 
the plurals ceu/s, bœufs. In O. F. it was dropped before flexional j, e. g. 
boefy pL boes ; nef pi. nés ; cerf pi. cers,'\ 



V. 

Initial V. 

§ 404. Initial v in French comes from Latin initial v : 
venire: z;enir; voce: z;oix; vita: t;ie (see § 264). 
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Medial V. 

Medial v in French comes from 

§ 405. Latin medial v before a vowel and preceded by 
a consonant : — 

servire: sennr; célvu: chauve; cer'e)vi8ia: cer«;oise (see 
§266). 

§ 400. Latin medial v between two vowels (in some 
cases) : — 

lav&re : laz/er ; vivénte : viz/ant ; movére : mouz;oir (see 
§ 2^67). 

§ 407. Latin medial v in the group vp, when preceded by 
a vowel : — 
viv(e)re : viî/re (see § 268). 

§ 408. Latin medial p between two vowels : — 
lupa: \o\xvt] ripa: riz/e; sapére: saz/oir (see § 250). 

§ 409. Latin medial p in the group pr, when preceded by 
a vowel : — 

càpra: chètre; côpreu: cuiwe; lép(o)re: lièî;re; vîp(e)ra: 
guiwe ; pip(e)re : poiz;re (see § 251, ii.). 

§ 410. Latin medial b between two vowels :— 
fàba : fèî/e ; cubàre : couz/er ; hibému : hiver (see § 258). 

§ 411. Latin medial b in the group bp, when preceded by 
a vowel : — 
labra: lèz;re; libra: liwe; colùbra: couleuwe (see § 259). 



FRENCH LIQUIDS AND NASALS. 
R, L, ILL (IL) and M, N, GN (NG). 

§ 412. The Liquids in French are two in number, r and /, 
both of them dental, to which must be added liquefied I {ill, 
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it). The French Nasals are also two in number, m which is 
a labial, and n a dental ; to which must be added liquefied 



Dental 


Liquids. 


Nasals. 


B^ II, IIiL (Ili) 


N, GN (NG) 


Labial 




M 



Initial B. 

§ 413. Initial r in French comes from Latin initial r : — 
pipa : rive ; réndita : rente ; ratiône : raison (see § 277). 

Medial B. 

Medial r in French comes from 

§ 414. Latin medial r 

i. Before a vowel and preceded by a consonant : — 
labra : lèvre ; vénd(e)re : vendre ; lép(o)re : lièvre (see § 278, 
i. and note). 

ii. Between two vowels : — 
corona: couronne; serénu: serein (see § 278, ii.). 

iii. Before a consonant : — 
portare : porter ; pôrcu : porc ; m&rgine : marge (see 
§ 278, iii.). 

§ 415. Medial r in French comes in certain cases from 
Latin medial n : — 

pàmp(i)nu: pampre; ôrd(i)ne: ordre; côph(i)nu: coffre; 
tymp(a)nu : timbre (see § 301, note i.). 

§ 416. Both medial and initial r in French in a few cases 
corne from Latin 1 :— 
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lilmu: onne; lusoiniôlu: rossignol; remùlcu: remorque; 
scéndalu: esclandre; oartùla: chartre; iil(u)làre: hurler; 
^fortalitia: forteresse (see § 285, note i.). 

§ 417. In certain French words a medial r, which was not 
present in the Latin, has been inserted : — 
thesaiira : trésor ; perdice : perdrix ; *g61fa : gouffre; ftinda: 
fronde (see § 281). 

Final -R. 

§ 418. Final r in French comes from Latin r become 
final : — 

aura: or; amàra: amer; cant&re: chanter; singulàre: 
sanglier ; ferra : fer ; tùrre : tour (see § 279 and noté). 



Double rr in French comes from 

§ 419. Latin medial double rr : — 
terra : terre ; carrûoa : charrue ; oûrrere : courre (see § 278, 
noté), 

[Note,—Fïml double rr becomes r in French:— oArru: char; 
férru : fer (see § 279).] 

§ 420. Latin medial tr, dr, preceded by a vowel : — 

i. pétra : pierre ; vitra : vtrr^ ; latrône : larron ; nutrire : 

nourrir (see § 222, \\,\ 

ii. héd(e)ra : (l)ierre ; quadr&tu : carré ; ad-rétro : arrière 

(see § 231, ii.). 

L. 

Initial L. 

§ 421. Initial / in French comes from Latin initial 1 : — 
làna: /aine; léntu: /ent; lùpu: /oup (see § 283). 

§ 422. In certain French words initial / is due to the 
agglutination of the definite article : — 
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hédera : /ierre (O. F. Tierre) ; inde-de-màne : /endemain 
(O. F. Tendemain); indiotu: /endit (O. F. Tendit) (see § 283, 
note ii.). 

[Note, — In /re?m3/77 (iimbilioa) the initial n has been substituted 
(by dissimilation) for /*, the agglutinated definite article {Pombrilf 
lombril)^ see § 440, note ii.] 

Medial L. 

Medial / in French comes from 

§ 423. Latin medial 1 

i. Before a vowel and preceded by a consonant : — 
implére : emp/ir ; tâb(u)la : tab/e ; mér(u)lu : mer/e ; villa : 
vil/e (see § 284 and note i.). 

ii. Between two vowels : — 
tela : toi/e ; cal6re : cha/eur ; miila : mu/e (see § 285). 

§ 424. Latin medial tl, dl : — 

i. r6t(u)la: rô/e; 8pàt(Ti)la: épau/e; corrot(u)làre: crou/er 
(see § 223). 
iî, m6d(u)lu : mou/e (see § 232). 

§ 426. Medial / in French comes (in a few cases) from 
Latin medial r, or n : — 

i. paraverédu : pa/efroi ; peregrinu : pè/erin (see § 278, ii. 
note i.). 

ii. orphaninu: orphefln; Bononia: Bou/ogne (see § 302, 
noti). 

§ 426. In a few French words a piedial /, which was not 
present in the Latin, has been inserted :— 
inctLdine : encAime ; scàndalu : esc/andre (see § 288). 

Final L. 

§427. Final / in French comes from Latin 1 become 
final: — 
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sal: se/; mél: mie/; ille: i/; o611u: co/; nùllu: nu/ (see 
§286). 

LL. 

Double U in French (other than in ill, i. e. liquefied /, see 
§ 430) comes from 

§ 428. Latin medial double U : — 
ilia: e//e; villa: vi//e; anguilla: anguiZfe; sella: se/fe 
(see § 284, «ofe i.). 

§ 429. Latin medial dl : — 
querquéd(u)la : sarce/fe (see § 232). 



ILL, IL. 

ILL, IL (Liquefied L) \ 
Medial ILL. 

§ 430. Medial ill (liquefied /) in French comes from Latin 
medial 1 in combination with yod (see § 291), 

i. With Latin j^orf: — 
palea : pa^/Ze ; fOia : fi7/e ; mirabilia : merveil//e ; folia : 
feu^/fe ; meliôre : mefZfeur, 

ii. With Romanic j^orf: — 
aiirio(u)la: oreille ; oanîc(u)la: cheniZfe; *lentic(u)la: lentille; 
coag(u)làre: cafZfer; vig(i)làre: veiller. 

Final IL. 

§ 431. Final il (liquefied /) in French comes from Latin 1 
become final in combination vfiih yod (see § 291), 

i. With Latin yod : — 
dôliu: deuil) ♦trepàliu: travai/; oonsiliu: consei/; *sôliu: 
seuil. 



* See § 308, noit. 
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ii. With Romanic ^orf: — 
ôc(u)lu: œil) tôrc(u)lu; treu//; solïc',u)lu: sole^; parf- 
c^u)lu: pare/7; perîc(u)lu: pén7. 

M. 

Initial M. 
§ 432. Initial m in French comes from Latin initial m : — 
manu : wain ; morte : mort ; mùla : mvXt (see § 292). 

Medial M. 
Medial m in French comes from 
§ 433. Latin medial m 

i. Before a vowel and preceded by a consonant : — 
formica: fourwi; pàlma: pauwe; bâls(a)mu: bauwe (see 

ii. Between two vowels : — 
clamôre : cla»^eur ; amiou : awi; dem&ne : dewain (see § 294). 

iii. Before the labials p, b : — 
gàmba: jawbe; témplu: tewple; pliimbu: plowb ; impériu: 
ewpire (see § 295, i.). 

§ 434. Latin medial m in the groups m'n, m'r, m'l : — 
lam(i)na : lawe ; d6m(i)]ia : dawe ; sem(i)nàre : sewer ; 
cém(e)ra : chawbre ; niim(e)ru : nowbre ; cùm(u)lu : cowble ; 
hùm(i)le : huwble (see § 295, iii, iv.). 

§ 435. In a few French words a medial w, which was not 
present in the Latin, has been inserted : — 
labnisca : lawbruche ; zingiber : ginge»^bre (see § 298). 

Final M. 

§ 436. Final m in French comes from Latin m become 
final : — 

damu: daiw; fame: faiw; nôme(n): now; exàme(n): 
essaiw (see § 297). 

MM, 

Double mm in French comes from 
§ 437. Latin double mm : — 

M 
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fldmma: îlamme; grammdtica : grammaire; sùmrna: somme, 

§ 438. Latin single m after ô or û (Romanic o) in a few 
cases : — 
poma : pomme ; sÂmus : sommes (see § 294, note). 

§ 489. Latin mn, and m'n (in certain cases) : — 
s6mnu : somme ; damnàtdou : dommage ; h6m(i)ne : homme ; 
fém(i)iia : ïemme (see § 295, iii. and noté). 

N. 

Initial W. 

Initial n in French comes from 
§ 440. Latin initial n : — 
nétu : né ; nidu : «id ; nùmem : «ombre (see § 300). 

[Noie.—\, In niveau (IfbéUu) the initial n is due to dissimilation, 
the original French form being livel (Eng. level), whence liveauy 
niveau.— \\. In nombril (iimbiliou) the initial n is also due to dis- 
similation, the original form being (owing to the agglutination of the 
definite article) lombril^ 

§ 441. Latin initial m (in a few cases) : — 
m&ppa : «appe ; m&tta : «atte ; méspilu : «èfle. 

Medial W. 

Medial n in French comes from 

§ 442. Latin medial n 

i. Before a vowel and preceded by a consonant : — 
tomàre: tourner; cornùtu: corwu ; àlnu: au«e ; jùv(e)ne: 
jeu«e ; àB(i)nu : â«e (see § 301). 

ii. Between two vowels : — 
lana : lai«e ; spina : épi«e ; una : wne (see § 302). 

iii. Before the dentals t, d, and the palatals c, g : — 
ponte : po«t ; véntu : ve«t ; véndere : vendre ; respéndere : 
répondre ; tinoa : tanche ; màn(i)ca : ma«che ; àngelu : a«ge 
(see § 303, i.). 
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§ 443. Latin medial n in the group n*r : — 
tén(e)ru : tendre ; pôn(e)re : po;idre ; pin(ge)re j peindre 
(see § 303, iii.). 

§ 444. Latin medial m before palatals and dentals : — 
rTiin(i)ce : ro«ce ; pùm(i)oe : po«ce ; sém(i)ta : se«te ; 
c6m(i)te : O. F. co«te ; &m(i)ta : (t)a;ite (see § 295, ii.). 

§ 445. Latin medial m followed hy yod: — 
simiu: si;ige; sômniu: songQ; vindémia: venda^ige; 00m- 
meàtu ; co«gé (see § 299). 

§ 446. Latin medial n followed hy yod (in certain cases) : — 
làneu: la;ige; lineu: li«ge; giunea: grange (see §306, notei.). 

§ 447. Latin medial n in the group not : — 
sanctu: sai«t; tincta: tei«t; piinotu : poi;it (see § 306, note ii.). 

§ 448. In certain French words a medial n, which was not 
present in the Latin, has been inserted :— 
cucùmere : co;icombre ; jocul&re : jongler; réddere : rendre ; 
aquilégia : a;icolie (O. F. a«quelîe) (see § 305). 

Final W. 

Final n in French comes from 

449. Latin n final or become final : — 
non : no;i ; manu : mai;i | ànnu : 2in ; dônu : Aon ; vinu : 
vin ; linu : u«'(see § 304, i.). 

§ 460. Latin m final or become final : — 
rém r rie« ; m(e)tim : mon ; t(u)ùm : to« ; hômo : on ; 
aeràme(n) : airai^i ; aliime(n) : alu^i (see §§ 296, 297). 

NN. 

Double nn in French comes from 

§ 461. Latin double nn : — 
anniintiàre : a^^^ioncer ; o&nna : csinne ; pannéUu : panneau ; 
pénna: penne. 

M 2 
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§ 462. Latin single n after o (and sometimes e and a) : — 
bona : honn^ ; corona : cowronn^ ; sonàre : ^onntr ; donire : 
Aonnçr ; téneam : tienne ; véniam : vienne ; anéUu : anneau 
(see § 302). 

§ 468. Latin mn : — 
oolùmna : coloi^^e ; ^soUemnàle : solennel ; Ganimna : 
Garo««e (see § 295, îiî. n.), 

GN (NG). 

GN, NG {Liquefied N)^ 

Medial GN. 

Medial gn (liquefied n) in French comes from 
§ 464, Latin medial n in combination with yod: — 
uniéne ; oi^on ; linea : li^;ie ; yinea : vi^;ie ; seniére : 
seigneur; *axane&ta: araignée; plàngam: plaide (see 

§ 306)- 

§ 466. Latin medial gn (in certain cases) : — 
agnéUu: a^eau; dignàre: dai^;ier; Insignu: ensei^e 
(see § 211 a). 

Final WG. 

§ 466. Final ng (liquefied n) in French comes from Latin n 
become final in combination with yod: — 
pùgnu:poi«g; signu: seing; stâgnu: étang; ♦coténeu: 
coing. 

[Note. — This ng^ is merely the graphic representation of a former 
liquefied «, the g being no longer sounded (see § 333, note ii.).] 



* See § 308, noU, 
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BOOK II. 

THE STUDY OF GRAMMATICAL FORMS OR 
INFLEXIONS. 

The second Book will be occupied with the study of in- 
flexions, that is, of the modifications undergone by nouns, 
&c., when declined, and by verbs when conjugated. The De- 
clension of substantive, article, adjective, and pronoun, and 
the Conjugation of verbs, will form the two natural divisions 
of this Book. 

To make the study of the different parts of speech com- 
plete, invariable as well as inflected words will be included 
here. 



PART I. 

DECLENSIONS. 

Chapter I. 
THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

Case. 

§ 467. Of the six cases of Latin declension, the nominative 
indicated the subject, the other five the 'government* or 
relation. 

Now if we place the Latin and French languages side by 
side we shall see that the six cases of the mother-language 
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are reduced to one in the language derived from it. How 
has this come about ? Did those six cases exist to the end 
in Latin ? Has the French never had more than one ? For 
the answer to these questions we must turn once more to the 
history of the language. 

§ 468. The tendency to simplify and reduce the number of 
cases was early manifested in the popular Latin ; the cases 
expressed shades of thought too delicate and subtle for the 
coarse mind of the Barbarian. Being therefore unable to 
manipulate the learned and complicated machinery of the 
Latin declensions, with their various case-terminations, he 
constructed a simple system of his own. 

The classical Latin genitive was replaced by a periphrasis 
formed by means of the preposition de with the accusative ; 
thus, liber Petri, 'the book of Peter,' became liber de 
Petnun. 

Similarly the classical dative was replaced by a periphrasis 
with the preposition ad and the accusative ; thus, do librum 
Petro, ' 1 give the book to Peter,' became do librum ad 
Petnun. Again, the classical ablative was replaced by a 
periphrasis with the preposition de (or other preposition) 
and the accusative; thus, venit e campo, stat in domo, 
became venit de campum, stat in domtun. The vocative 
was assimilated to the nominative. Thus the six classical 
Latin cases were reduced to two, viz. the nominative, which 
marked the subject, and the accusative (the case which 
occurred most frequently in conversation *), which marked 
the object or relation. Eventually the nominative also dis- 
appeared in popular Latin, except in the case of Latin 
masculines of the second declension in -us. 



^ This fact was completely established by M. Paul Meyer in i860 in a paper 
presented to the EœU des Chartes^ with proofs derived from Latin MSB. 
of the Merovingian era. 
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FORMATION OF THE OLD FRENCH 
DECLENSION. 

Masculine Substantives. 

§ 469. The Old French declensiqn of masculine substan- 
tives was based upon the Latin second declension of mas- 
culines in -UB and -er, 

§ 460. The classical Latin second declension in -ub was 
reduced in popular Latin to 

Sing. jNom. muTus p,^^ f Norn, muri 

I Acc. miirum ( Ace. miiros 

which in Old French became 

Sing. jNom. .««rs pj^^ i^om. mur 

\ Acc. mur < Acc. murs. 

Thus in Old French this declension was reduced to two 
forms, one with s, the other without s, which constituted (in 
reverse order) the two cases of the singular and plural. 

§ 461. The classical Latin declension in -er was reduced 
in popular Latin to 

Si I Nom. liber pj^^ | Nom. libri 

I Acc. librum I Acc. libres 

which in Old French (from the eleventh to the twelfth 
century) became 

c- r Nom. livre pj^^. ( Nom. livre 

\ Acc. livre ' I Acc. livres. 

Thus in Old French this declension was also reduced to 
two forms, one with 5 for the accusative plural, and one 
without 5 for the nominative and accusative singular, and the 
nominative plural. 

§ 462. On these two types, murs from murus, and livre 
from liber, was modelled the declension of all other masculine 
substantives, whether they belonged to the third, fourth, or 
fifth Latin declensions; such as /am from pB.nem, fruit from 
fructum, di from diem, and père from patrem, frère from 
fratrem, &c. 
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§ 463. It thus resulted that all masculine substantives 
which terminated otherwise than in (so-called) e mute, were 
declined after the model of murs ; e. g. sing, pains^pain^ plur. 
pain— pains; sing, fruiz {= fruits)— fruit, plur. fruit— fruis 
{=:fruits) ; sing dis—di, plur. di—dis, &c. And all which ter- 
minated in (so-called) e mute were declined after the model 
of livre; e.g. sing, pire— père, plur. père— pères, &c. 

§ 464. This result was arrived at, as will be seen, by the 
method of analogy, in defiance of etymology. Thus in the 
declension after the model of murs, the forms of the nomi- 
native singular and plural were supplied by the simple 
expedient of borrowing the form of the accusative plural for 
the nominative singular, and that of the accusative singular 
for the nominative plural. Hence the s of the Latin nomi- 
native plural (pan-es, fruct-us, di-es) was ignored, and dis- 
appeared altogether in the French declension, in which the 
etymologically incorrect forms pain, fruit, di, were adopted 
for the nominative on the analpgy of the etymologically 
correct form mur (from muri), which was identical in form 
with the accusative singular mur (from murum). This 
disregard of etymology is more marked still in the case of 
imparisyllabic nouns of the third declension, which had 
a syllable less in the nominative singular than in the oblique 
cases, e. g. leo, ace. leonem ; oarbo, ace. carbonem ; serpens, 
ace. serpentem. In the French declension the nominative 
singular of these nouns, instead of being formed from leo, 
càrbo, serpens, was borrowed from the form of the accusative 
plural, and became leons (leônes), charbons (carbones), ser- 
penz (serpentes). 

In the declension after the model of livre the same thing 
happened. The s of the Latin nominative plural (patr-es, 
fratr-es) was ignored, and the forms père, frère were formed 
on the model of the accusative singular père, frère (from 
patrem, fratrem). The nominative singular, in conformity 
with the model livre, had no s. 
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§ 466. Originally, therefore, the declension of masculine 
substantives in Old French consisted of the two types: — 
i. nturs — mur, mur — murs; ii. livre — livre, livre— livres. Sub- 
sequently, however (in the latter half of the twelfth century), 
the distinction between the type murs and the type livre (con- 
sisting in the absence of the final s in the nom. sing, of the 
latter) was obliterated, the two types being assimilated by the 
addition of 5 to the nom. sing, of the type livre. Thence- 
forward all masculines were declined in Old French after 
a single type, that of murs ; the nominative singular of livre, 
père, frère, &c., becoming livres, pères, frères, &c. 

§ 466. An exception to what has been stated above must 
be noted in the case of a certain number of imparisyllabic 
nouns of the third declension, which, being personal desig- 
nations, were frequently employed in the vocative. This 
case, as we have seen (§ 458), was confounded with the 
nominative, and its frequent use, especially in the singular, 
led to the retention in these nouns of the original form of the 
nominative singular, which all the other nouns had lost. In 
the remaining cases the general rule was adhered to, viz. 
that the accusative singular supplied the form of the nomi- 
native plural, and, by the addition of 5, that of the accusative 
plural. These words then, of which the following are 
examples, were declined : — 

Sing. Plur. 

cuens (comes) — comte (cômitem), comte— comtes 

on (homo) — home (hôminem), home— homes 

ber (bàro) — baron (barônem), baron — barons 

fel (félo)— felon (felônem), felon— felons 

prestre (pTéBbyter)—provoire (pres- 

b^terum), provoire—provoires 

1ère (làtro) — larron (latrônem), larron — larrons 

sire (senior) — seigneur (seniôrem), seigneur—seigneurs 
emperere (imperàtor) — empereur (im- 

peratôrem), empereur'— -empereurs. 
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In the latter half of the twelfth century, at the time when, 
as we have seen (§ 465), the type livre was assimilated to that 
of murSf nouns of this class also received a final 5 in the 
nominative singular, in spite of the fact that the form of the 
latter was already distinctive in their case ; thus we get the 
forms honSf bers^fels^ prestres^ leres^ sires, empereres, &c., corre- 
sponding, like livres, to the type murs. 

[Note. — Traces of these old declensions still exist in French (see 
§ 473).] 

Feminine Substantives. 

§ 467. The Old French declension of feminine substantives 
was simpler than that of the masculines. Whether they 
belonged to the first (rôsam), third (màtrem, mortem), fourth 
(mànum), or fifth (fâciem) declension in Latin, they were 
all treated alike in Old French after the following model : — 

Q. I Nom. rose, mère, mort, main, face 

\ Ace. rose, mère, mort, main, face 

PI f Nom. roses, mères, morts, mains, faces 

1 Ace. roses, mères, morts, mains, faces. 

[Note. — These and other féminines existed only in the form of the 
accusative in the popular Latin. The forms rosam, matrem, &c., 
rosas» matres, &c., were in common use for the nominative singular 
and plural respectively. The word sœur (O. F. suer), which comes 
from the nominative s6ror, forms an exception. This word was 
treated in the same way as the masculine imparisyllabics (see § 466). 
In O. F. the oblique form sereur (from scrôrem) also existed.] 

§ 468. In the twelfth century feminine substantives which 
terminated otherwise than in (so-called) e mute received an 
5 in the nominative singular, doubtless on the analogy of the 
masculine declension (see § 465) ; thus we find such forms 
as sing, amors— amor, plur. amors — amors; sing, mers— 
mer, plur. mers — mers) sing, bontez {=^bontets) — bontet, plur. 
bontez— bontez ; sing, des {=clef+s)—clef, plur. des— des, &c. 
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Indeclinable Substantives. 

§ 469. Certain substantives in Old French were invariable 
as regards both case and number. 

As the letter 5 is the sole sign of inflection (except in the 
case of certain imparisyllabics — see § 466) in the French 
declension, it follows that all substantives whose Latin radical 
ended in 8, or in a letter or group which becomes s {x, z) in 
French, were indeclinable. 

§ 470. These indeclinable substantives may be classed in 
four groups, according as they are derived from Latin 

i. Masculines whose radical ended in s : — 
sens (fléns-Tim), mois (méns-em), nez (nàs-um), cours (cùrs- 
um), vers (vérs-um), ours (ùrs-mn). 

ii. Féminines whose radical ended in c : — 
voix (v6c-em), noix ^nùc-em), paix (pàc-em), croix (crùc-em), 
faux (fàlc-em). 

iii. Neuters whose radical ended in the group ci (que) or 
ti (te) :— 
bras (bràci-Tim), soulas (solâoi-iim), lacs (làque-um), prix 
(préti-mu), palais (pâlati-um), puits (pùte-um). 

iv. Neuters whose termination was in s : — 
corps {corpus), fonds (*fdndus), lez (lâtus), temps (témpus), 
pis (péotufi). 

Disappearance of the French Declension. 

§ 471. The French declension reached its full development 
in the middle of the twelfth century; at the end of the 
thirteenth century it began to be impaired; and at the 
end of the fourteenth century it disappeared altogether. 
Of the two cases, the nominative and the accusative, of 
which it had consisted, it was the former which was 
abandoned, as being the case which was less frequently 
employed. At the present time the French substantive (with 
a few exceptions, to be noticed later) has but one form, that of 
the accusative, which is employed indifferently as subject or 
object, direct or indirect. 
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§ 472, It is this declension in two cases which constitutes 
the essential difference between Old and Modern French. In 
the former, as in Latin, the distinction of cases rendered the 
order of the words in a sentence a matter of no consequence 
as far as the sense was concerned. Just as in Latin one 
could say equally well, without ambiguity, either rex oonducit 
caballum, or oaballum oonducit rex, so in O. F. the order 
might be either It rois conduit le cheval or le cheval conduit It 
roiSy the 5 which marked the subject (roi5=rex), making 
ambiguity impossible. 

Remains of the Old Declension. 

§ 473, Although the French declension died out and dis- 
appeared at the end of the fourteenth century, it left behind 
it many important traces in forms, which, but for our know- 
ledge of their history, would remain as so many unaccountable 
anomalies. 

These apparently anomalous forms are due to the fact that 
certain substantives have retained down to the present time 
the form of the nominative ; in some cases the accusative has 
been retained as well, in others the nominative alone remains. 

i. Substantives which have retained both nominative and 
accusative : — 
sire (from senior) and seigneur (from seniôrem) 
gars (from *wàrcio) and garçon (from *warciônem) 
copain (from compànio) and compagnon (from oompaniônem) 
on (from homo) and homme (from hôminem) 

To these may be added : — 
nonne (from nônna) and nonnain \ 

ii. Substantives which have retained the nominative only:— 
fils (from fllius) — O. Y,fil (from filinm) 
sœur (from sôror) — O. F. sereur (from sorôrem) 
prêtre (from presbyter) — O. F. provoire (from presb^nun) 

^ On the origin of the accusatives in -ain, see M. Gaston Paris in Romania, 
Tom. xxiii. 
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pâtre (from pastor) — O. F. pâleur (from paAtôrem) 
peintre (from *piiietor)— O. F, pemteur (from *pinctôrem) 
vierge (from virgo) — O. F. virgne (from virginem) 
chantre (from cantor)— O. F, chanteur (from cantôrem) 
ancêtre (from antecessor)— O. F. ancesseur (from anteces- 

sôrem) 
traître (from traditor) — O. F. traiteur (from traditôrem). 

To these may be adde^ the proper names 
Aude — O. F. Audain, 
Eve — O. F. Evain, 

and such names as Charles (Cârolns), Georges (Gfreôrgius), 
GiBes (Egidins), Jacques (Jacobus), Jules (Jiilins), Louis 
(Ladovicufl), &c., which the final s shows to have been former 
nominatives. 

[Note. — i. The modem pasteur is not a survival of O. F. pâteur, 
but simply a learned word borrowed from pastôrem. — ii. The modern 
chanteur comes, not from oantôrem, like O. F. chanteur^ but from 
ccaitatôrem (whence 0. F. chantëor, ckanteeur), the nominative form 
of which was chantlre (from oanté^tor).] 

Remains of Latin Genitive Plural. 

§ 474. The Latin genitive plural left a few traces in French. 
The only instances in which it still survives are leur (from 
illônim) and chandeleur (from candelânim [festa]). In O.F. 
these forms were more common; thus we find ancienor 
(antianônim), paienor (paganôrum), Francor (Prancôrum) *, 
&c. 

Transition from synthetic Latin to analytic French. 

§ 475. Between Latin, which is a synthetic language, and 
modern French, which is analytic, there was an intermediate 
and transitional or semi-synthetic period. This transition 
period is marked by the Old French declension, which 
indicates a halting-point half-way between synthesis and 



* In the phrases tens ancienor^ gent paienor, lei paienor, geste Francor, &c. 
See Paget Toynbee, Specimens 0/ Old French, iv. i, v. 31, xvi. 19a, &c. 
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- analysis *. Yet even this system was too complicated for the 
minds of the thirteenth century, and just as the Barbarians 
had reduced the six Latin cases to two (§ 458), so in 
the thirteenth century the system of the French declensions 
was simplified by their reduction to one common type, 
viz. that of the second declension, which was selected as 
being the one most generally used. Now the charac- 
teristic . of this second declension was an 5 in the subjective 
case of the singular--w«r5 (murua) ; and accordingly, in 
violation of the genius of the language and of the laws of 
Latin derivation, men took to saying li pastres, as they were 
wont to say // murs. And thus the laws of derivation were 
broken, because the Latin pastor has no casual s in the 
nominative ; nor has it any need of that letter, since it is 
itself distinguished from the accusative pastôrem by the 
position of the tonic accent. This addition of an s to the 
nominative of all such words as pastre (see § 466), while 
seeming to simplify the inflexion of nouns, in reality compli- 
cated it, and has in fact destroyed the whole system of French 
declension. Henceforward French declension, which had 
previously been founded on the natural laws of derivation, 
came to rest on this suffix s, which is nothing but an arbitrary 
and artificial form. As we have seen, in its first period (ninth 
to twelfth century) French declension depended on ety- 
mology ; in its second (twelfth to fourteenth century) it rested 

* Raynouard, who in 181 1 discovered the laws of the French declension, 
gave them the general name of * the rule of the 5,* by reason of the s which 
so commonly marks the subject This discovery is one of the most important 
services which have been rendered to the study of Old French, and to the his- 
tory of the language. * Without this key/ Littré says most truly, * everything 
seemed to be an exception or a barbarism ; with it there is brought to light 
a system, far shorter indeed than the Latin, but still neat and regular.' Much 
discussion has taken place as to the usefulness and exact application of this 
'rule of the 5' during the middle ages: its practical utility is doubtless 
restricted, and it. has often been broken through ; but the existence of the 
rule (even more than its utility) is a fact of extreme interest, as it allows us 
to mark the stages of transition from Latin to French, being, as it were, 
a halt in the passage from synthesis to analysis. 
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on mere analogy. The former is natural, the latter artificial ; 
the former sprang from the ear, the latter from the eye. 

Thus then, in its first epoch, French declension was natural, 
based on etymology and the laws of derivation ; and for that 
very reason it was specially frail, ' since its rules were only 
second-hand, — in other words, it had relations with Latin 
forms and accentuation, without any stability or guarantee 
in the proper connection and knitting together of its own 
tongue \' And so almost from the first it was destined to 
perish, and the unlucky assimilation of all the declensions to 
one type, by sacrificing individual forms to the one of most 
general occurrence, failed to save it from ruin. Rejected by 
the common people from the thirteenth century downwards, 
and constantly violated at the same time by the learned, 
French declension was completely disintegrated by the close 
of the fourteenth century. It disappeared, and the distinction 
between the subjective and objective cases perished : thence- 
forward one case alone was used for each number. And this 
was, as we have seen, the objective (or accusative) case, which 
was usually longer and more consistent than the subjective 
(or nominative), and also occurred more frequently in course 
of conversation. Thenceforward the subjective case vani$hed, 
and modern declension in one case was established. 

[Note. — In one particular instance, that o{on (homo), the nominative 
form has been retained and restricted to the use of the subjective 
case alone. On never occurs save as the subject of the verb.] 

§ 476. This adoption of the accusative case as the type and 
form of the Latin substantive had a curious result in the 
formation of the numbers. In the declension 

Sing. JNom. «i«rs(mnru8) p,^^^ imur{mwA) 
« Acc. mur (murum) * murs (muros) 

the accusative case was in the singular w«r, in the plural 
murs. In the fourteenth century, in the new declension, the 



» M. Littré. 
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accusative case, as we have said, was adopted as the type, and 
consequently the s of the objective case in the plural murs 
(mures) became the general sign of the plural, while the 
absence of s from the objective singular m»r(miirum), formed 
the distinguishing mark of the singular. Had, on the other 
hand, the nominative been taken as the type, and the accusa- 
tive been abandoned, we should have had murs (mums) in 
the singular, and mur (mûri) in the plural ; and the 5, which 
now marks the plural, would in that case have distinguished 
the singular instead. 

From the moment when the final 5 ceased to characterise 
the cases, and became the distinctive mark of the plural 
number, the French medieval system of declensions ceased 
to exist; the fifteenth century ignored it altogether; and 
when, in the time of Louis XI, Villon attempted to write 
a ballad in French of the thirteenth century, so completely 
had the declension been forgotten, that he failed to observe 
the 'rule of 5,' and his imitation consequently wants the 
distinctive mark of the middle ages. It is curious to see how 
the mistakes made by a writer, who in the fifteenth century 
tried to write a ballad in the manner of the thirteenth, have 
been detected by the greater philological skill of our own day. 

Since declension in two cases was, as we have seen, the 
distinctive and fundamental characteristic of Old French, 
the loss of these cases at once gave to the language in use 
before the fourteenth century the mark of old age, and 
established between Old and Modern French a line of de- 
marcation far more distinct than any which exists in Italy 
or Spain between the language of the thirteenth century and 
that of the nineteenth. 

Genders. 

§ 477. Of the three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, which existed in Latin, only the two former were 
retained in French, the neuter being rejected. This sup- 
pression of the neuter is not to be regretted, for all ap- 
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precîation of the reasons which had originally assigned the 
neuter rather than the masculine gender to this or that 
object in Latin had been wholly lost ; and, furthermore, the 
confusion of the two genders in Low Latin had prepared the 
way for this simplification, which was adopted in the Romance 
languages. The neuter is useless, except where, as in 
Eilglish, it applies exclusively to whatever is neither male 
nor female. 

§ 478. This suppression of the neuter, which dales a long 
way back— long before the irruptions of the Barbarians— was 
brought about in two ways : — 
i. Neuter substantives were treated as masculines. Already 
in Plautus such forms as dorsus, aevus, ooUus, guttu- 
rem, cubitus, &c., occur ; and in inscriptions dating be- 
fore the fourth century, we find brachius, monxuneutus, 
oollegius, fatus, metallus, &c. ; and in the Lex 
SalicUf animalem, retem, membrus, vestigius, precius, 
folius, palatius, templus, tectus, stabulus, judicius, 
placitus, &c. However, it is needless to multiply proofs 
of this fact, which had already been remarked and re- 
corded by a rhetorician of the Empire, Curius Fortu- 
natianus (circ. a. d. 450) ; he says : ' Romani vernacula 
plurima et neutra multa masculino genere potius enun- 
tiant, ut hunc theairum, et hunc prodigium' 
ii. Neuter substantives were treated as féminines, the final 
a of the neuter plural (as in pecora, vestimenta, &c.) 
having by a strange error been mistaken for the termi- 
nation of the first declension. Hence in texts of the 
fifth century we find such accusatives as pecoras, 
pergamenam, vestimentas, ^c. 

§ 479. As a rule Latin neuters singular, of whatever de- 
clension, became masculine in French : — 
caelum : le ciel] donum : le don ; vinum : le vin ; &c. ; cor- 
pus : le corps ; tempus : le temps ; pectus : le pis ; &c. ; cor- 
nu : le cor, &ç. 

N 
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In two cases only have they become feminine, viz. mare : 
la mer^ and jumentum : la jument, 

§ 480. In a large number of cases Latin neuters plural, 
of whatever declension, have, owing to the confusion (noticed 
above, § 478, ii.) of the final a with the termination of fémi- 
nines singular of the first declension, become feminine in 
French : — 

labra: la lèvre; festa: la fête] folia: la feuille) pira: la 
poire) gaudia: la joie) flla: lajile^ &c. ; fulgura: la foudre) 
mirabilia: la merveille) insignia: une enseigne) opera: une 
ceuvre, &c. ; comua : la corne, &c. 

§ 481. Certain words derived from Latin neuters plural, 

which were originally feminine in French, are now either 

masculine or feminine according to the sense in which they 

are employed. Thus we have : — 

spatia: un espace, but une espace when used as a t3rpD- 

graphical term, 
fulgura : la foudre, but le foudre when used figuratively 

('il est un foudre de guerre'), or as an attribute of 

Jupiter ('l'aigle de Jupiter avec son foudre'). 
opera : une ceuvre, but un œuvre when used as a term of 

art (' l'œuvre d'un graveur '), or of alchemy (' le grand 

œuvre '). 
ofllcia : un office, but une office ('pantry'). 
hordea: orge (fem.), but orge mondé, orge perle', orge 

carre', 
organa : un orgue, but les orgues (fem.). 

§ 482. The gender applied in French to Latin masculine 
and feminine substantives depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances, such as analogy, the character of the terminations, 
and the like, which it would be impossible to examine in 
detail here. A few individual cases may be noted, which will 
show that the caprice of grammarians is largely responsible 
for the many anomalies of French gender. 

For instance, side by side with dol6rem : la douleur^ 
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oalôrem : la chaleur^ errôrem : une erreur^ &c., we find 
laborem: le labeur^ honorem: un honneur^ and, more 
strangely still, amôrein : amour (masc), but amôres : amours 
(fem.). Originally all these words from Latin masculines in 
-orem were feminine in French, but the Latinists of the six- 
teenth century, disliking this want of correspondence between 
the French and Latin genders, attempted to convert all such 
words into masculines. This attempt failed, as it deserved to 
do, but it left its mark in the irregularities instanced above. 

The double genders of such words as hymne, automne, 
gens, Sec, as well as of those already noticed (§ 481), may be 
accounted for in a similar way. In fact, it may be stated as 
a general rule that these distinctions of gender as applied to 
one and the same word, sometimes with a difference of sense 
(as in espace, hymne, &c.), sometimes without (as in automne, 
gens, &c.), or in some cases according as they are used in the 
singular or in the plural (as in amour— amours, orgue — orgues, 
&c.), are mere barbarisms and idle subtleties invented by 
grammarians, and not products of the historical growth of the 
language. 

[Note, — In certain cases a difference of gender between the singular 
and plural of a word may be accounted for etymologically ; e. g. 
délice (masc.) comes from delloiiim, while délices (fem.) comes from 
delioias.] 

Numbers, 

§ 483. French, like Latin and Aeolian Greek ^ has only 
two numbers, singular and plural. Of these, the latter is 
distinguished from the former by the addition of the letter s. 
How has this come about ? Were we to consider Modern 
French by itself, without referring back to its origin, we 
should find it impossible to understand why this letter 5 was 
chosen to indicate the plural of nouns. It certainly looks as 
if it were an arbitrary choice, and as if any other letter might 



The Aeolian, unlike the other Greek dialects, had no dual. 
N 2 
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have done as well ; and one might be tempted to see in this 
choice nothing but an agreement among grammarians to 
establish the distinction between singular and plural in this 
particular way — a distinction which appeals to a Frenchman's 
eyes and not to his ears, seeing that in most cases the 5 is 
not sounded. But in reality there is good reason for this s ; 
and if we pass from Modern to Old French, we shall see what 
it is. We shall there find, it will be remembered, a declension 
with two cases : 

c* ( Nom. murs (mums) p, f Nom. mur (muri) 
1 Ace. mur (mururn) * \ Ace. murs (muros). 

We know that in the fourteenth century the subjective case 
was suppressed in both numbers, and the objective retained 
{mur^ murum; murs^ muros\ Whence it came that {mur 
being taken as the type of the singular, and murs of the 
plural) the letter 5 became the characteristic mark of the 
plural (see § 476), Had the subjective case, on the con- 
trary, been retained instead of the objective, the s, which is 
now the mark of the plural, would have become the mark of 
the singular {murs, muras ; mur, muri). 

§ 484. Certain substantives, like vitrum, gla^ies, &c., 
which had no plural in Latin, have one in French ; as verres, 
glaces, &c. Others which had no singular in Latin have both 
numbers in French : as menace (*minaciae) ; noce (nuptiae) ; 
relique (reliquiae) ; gésier (gigeria) ; arme (arma) ; geste 
(gesta), &c. 

Others, again, which had both numbers in Latin, have 
only the plural in French : as mceurs (mores) ; ancêtres (ante- 
cessor) ; gens (gens). As late as the seventeenth century 
gens had a singular, as we see from a couplet of Malherbe : 

* Oh ! combien lors aura de veuves 
La gent qui porte le turban ; * 

and La Fontaine has 7a gent trotte-menue.' Ancêtre (ante- 
cessor — see § 473, ii.) was employed as a singular throughout 
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the middle ages, and it was so used also by Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Chateaubriand. The same is true of the 
word pleurs, Bossuet followed the seventeenth-century usage 
when he wrote * le pleur éternel/ 



Chapter II. 

THE ARTICLE. 

§ 485. There was no article in Latin ; and, though Quin- 
tilian maintained that the language lost nothing thereby *, it 
is certain that this was a real deficiency, and that, in order 
to supply it, the Romans, for the sake of distinctness, often 
used the demonstrative pronoun ille, where the French now 
has Uf la, les. There are plenty of examples, e.g. Cicero says : 
' Annus ille quo/ 'ille alter,' 'ilia rerum domina fortuna;' 
Apuleius : ' Quorsum ducis asinum illmn ? ' Petronius : 'Fune- 
rata est pars ilia corporis mei quae quondam Achilles eram ' ; 
and Jerome : ' Vae autem homini illi per quem filius hominis 
tradetur ' ; &c. 

Though not rare in classical Latin, this usage was infinitely 
more common in the popular Latin, especially after the re- 
duction (about the fifth century), of the six cases to two — a 
change which made the use of an article necessary. In popular 
Latin the pronoun ille was appropriated to this use : ' Dice- 
bat ille teloneus de illo mercado ad illos necuciantes *. 



* He says, *Noster sermo articules non desiderat' (De Instit. Orat. L 7), 
Of all the Indo-European languages, Greek and the Germanic languages 
alone have an article. Latin and Slavonic have none; Sanskrit only a 
rudimentary one. 

* From a chartulary of the seventh century. 
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la 


iUae 


les' 


illas 


les. 
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The pronoun thus transformed, and reduced to two cases, 
became in Old French as follows :— 

MASC. FEM. 

c- r Nom. ille // 

^"^' I Ace. mum (lo) le 

PI ( Nom. illi It 

I Ace. illos (los) les 
So they said, distinguishing carefully between the two 
cases: 

' Die caballus est fortis,* ' Li chevak est fort.' 

'Ilium vidi caballum.' 'J'ai vu le cheval.' 

And consequently, when in the fourteenth century French 
declensions disappeared with the loss of the subjective case, 
the masculine article became le (ilium), les (illos) ; and the 
feminine la (illam), les (illajEi). In this way we arrive at the 
modern article. 

[Nûfe, — The article forms a remarkable exception to the rule of 
the continuance of the Latin tonic accent in French. M. G. Paris 
explains this anomaly thus : — * The Latin comic writers reckon the 
first syllable of ille, ilia, ilium, as short; and these words may 
be regarded simply as enclitics, as is shown by the compounds 
elliun=en ilium, ellam=en illam. Had the accent been marked, 
the first syllable would never have been shortened or suppressed in 
composition. Consequently it is not surprising that, by a solitary 
exception, the French language has retained only the latter syllable 
of this word : il-le=/^ ; il-la = la ; il-li = lui ; il-los = les* {Accent 
Latin, p. 59).] 

§ 486. Combined with the prepositions de, à, en^ the 
masculine article in Old French produced : — 

Singular. 

1. del (de le), which became dou, and thence du, as now 

2. al {à le), „ au, as now 

3. enl {en le), which has disappeared. 



* See § 467 as to the declension of féminines. 
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Plural. 

1. dels (de les), which became des 

2. als (à les), „ aux 

3. es {en les), which has disappeared, with the exception 

of a few traces, as in maître-ès-arts, docteur-ès-sciences, 
ès-mains, S, Pierre-ès-liens. 



Chapter III. 

THE ADJECTIVE, 

Case and Number. 

§ 487. The adjective in Old French followed the same 
rules of declension as the substantive, and had in consequence 
at first two distinct cases : — 



Sing. I 



{ Nom. bonus bons pi - / Nom. boni, bon 
Ace. bonum bon ' I Ace. bonos bons. 



And as in the fourteenth century the nominative case 
disappeared from the declension of the substantive and the 
form of the accusative alone was preserved, so in the same 
way it came about that the two cases of the adjective were 
reduced to one, viz. the accusative. Similarly the final s 
came to be the distinctive mark of the plural in the case of 
the adjective, as it was in the case of the substantive. What 
has been said above, therefore, as to the declension of 
the substantive (§§ 459-472) applies equally to the adjective, 
and need not be repeated here. 

Genders. 
§ 488. In classical Latin there were two classes of 
adjectives— the first comprised those with three terminations, 
having a separate form for each gender (e.g. masc. bon-us, 
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fern, bon-a^ neut bon-um) ; the second comprised those with 
only two terminations, having one form for the masculine 
and feminine, and one for the neuter (e.g. masc. and fem. 
virid-is, neut. virid-e). The neuter gender having disappeared 
in French, as we have seen (§ 477), the three terminations of 
adjectives of the first class were reduced to two (masc. bon, 
fem. bonne), while the two terminations of those of the second 
class were reduced to one in French (masc. and fem. veri). 
Thus in adjectives of the latter class there was originally no 
distinction between the forms of the masculine and feminine, 
so that in the thirteenth century we find • un grand home,' 
and 'une grand femme'; 'un coup martel,' and 'une âme 
mortel* ; ' un champ vert* and une plaine vert,* &c. 

§ 480. In the fourteenth centurythe reason of the distinction 
between adjectives of two terminations and those of one, not 
being any longer understood, the latter were supposed to be 
irregular ; and accordingly, in defiance of etymology, the two 
classes were assimilated, and the féminines grande, mortelle, 
verte, &c., were formed on the analogy of bonne, &c. 

§ 490. Traces of the old form of the feminine still exist 
in the expressions grande chambre, grandchère, grandHchose, 
grand croix, grande faim, grancP garde, grand* hâte, grande mère, 
grancF messe, grand" route, grande rue, and the like— words 
which are relics of the older language. The apostrophe 
which is placed after grand in these expressions is due to the 
ignorance of Vaugelas and the grammarians of the seven- 
teenth century, who, concluding that a final e (marking the 
feminine form) had been dropped, adopted this means of 
making the supposed omission apparent to the eye. 

Adjectives which have become Substantives. 

§401. Certain words, now substantives in French, but 
derived from Latin adjectives, such as domestique (domes- 
ticum), sanglier {sixifpjaikTQm), bouclier {hncciûéjmim), grenacle 
(grandtiim), linge (lineum), coursier (cursàrium), ramage 
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{rainàticum\ &c., were adjectives in O.F. in accordance with 
their Latin origin. Thus formerly the terms were : — 
serviteur domestique \ a domestic, i. e. a man attached to the 

service of the house (doirnis). 
pore sanglier^ a wild boar, i. e. one which is of solitary 

habits. 
ecu bouclier^ a ' buckler,' i. e. a shield arched or bowed. 
pomme grenade, a pomegranate, i. e. fruit filled with pips 

or seeds. 
vêtement linge^ i. e. a linen garment. 
cheval coursier, a * courser,' i. e. a horse kept for racing as 

opposed to a draught-horse. 
chant ramage, bird's song, i. e. a song among the branches. 
In these and similar expressions the epithet in course of 
time ousted the substantive, and took its place ; so that 
people came to say, ' un domestique,^ 'un sanglier,^ &c., just as 
now one speaks of ' un mort^ ' un mortel,^ &c., for ' un homme 
mort,' ' un être mortel,' &c. 

Degrees of Comparison, 

§ 492. Here, as elsewhere, the analytic tendencies of the 
French language, as opposed to the synthetic forms of Latin, 
are apparent; the inflexions -ior, -issimus (-innis), which 
mark the degrees of comparison in Latin being replaced by 
particles in French, just as the case-endings which represent 
the Latin genitive, dative, and ablative are replaced by 
prepositions in French (see § 458.) 

§ 493. The Comparative is formed both in Old and Modern 
French by the addition of the adverbs plus, moins, aussi, to 
the positive. It may be noted that in O. F. the form plus . . . 
de (like the Italian pii^t . . . di) was used alongside of the 
modern form plus . . . que ; thus it was equally correct to say 



* The word domestique is of learned origin. Tlie popular fonn was 
dotnesche from domésHcH. 
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' il est plus grand de moi ' (in Italian ' è più grande di me *) or 
' il est plus grand que moi/ 

§ 494. In a few cases the synthetic form of the comparative 
has been preserved in French; e.g. meilleur (meliôrem), 
majeur (majôrem), mineur (minôrem), &c. Owing to the 
fact that these words belonged to the imparisyllabic declension 
in Latin, and that consequently the tonic accent fell on dif- 
ferent syllables in the nominative and accusative, they gave 
rise to two different forms in O. F., both of which have in 
a few instances been preserved, e. g. : — 

moindre (minor) — mineur (minôrem) 

maire (méjor) — majeur (majôrem) 

sire (senior) — seigneur (seniôrem). 
In other instances one only of the two forms has been pre- 
served in Modern French, e. g. : — 

pire (péjor) — O. F. pejeur (pejôrem) 

O. F. mieldre (jxiélior)— meilleur (meliôrem). 

To the above synthetic forms may be added plusieurs 
(^plusiôres for pluriores), and the neuters moins (minus), 
pis (pejus), plus (plus), mieux, O. F. miels (melius). 

[Note. — These synthetic comparatives were more frequent in O. F. ; 
e. g. we find : graindre {gr&iidior)—greigneur (grandiÔrem) ; joindre 
(i\inior)—joigfteur (juniôrem) ; and in the accusative only : kalsor 
(altiôrem), bellesor (bellatiôrem), gençor (gentiôrem), forçor (for- 
tiôrem, &c.] 

§ 496. The superlative is formed by the addition of le plus 
or très (for the superlative relative). In the latter case, moult 
(multum) was used in O. F. as well as très ; e. g. moult beau, 
moult grant. 

§ 496. A few synthetic superlatives survived in O. F., viz. 
pesme (péssimum) and mesme C^metipsimum), whence the 
modern même] besides these we find the learned forms 
hautisme, grandisme, seintisme, from the popular Latin, 
altismum, grandismum; sanctismum (for altissimum, gran- 
dissimum, sanctissimum). 
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The forms généralissime, grandissime, sérénissime, illus- 
trissime, and the like, were introduced in the sixteenth 
century in imitation of the Italian generalissimo, &c. 

[Note, — Six centuries before the French language came into exist- 
ence the superlative in -issimus had already been contracted to 
-ismus in popular Latin^^a proof of the growing energy and influence 
of the Latin accent. In the graffiti of Pompeii and the inscriptions 
of the early empire such forms as oarismo (for oarissimo), dul- 
oisma (for duloissima), felioismus (for felioissimus), splendi- 
dismiis (for splendidissimiui), pientismus (for pientiSBiinuB), 
vioesma (for vioesima), &c., are of common occurrence.] 



NOUNS OF NUMBER. 

Cardinals. 

§ 497. Unus and duo, which were declined in Latin, passed 
through the same changes in Old French as did substantives 
and adjectives of quality. Like these, down to the end of 
the thirteenth century they had two cases : — 
Nom. uns (unus) dui (duo) 

Ace. un (unum) dous, mod. deux (duos). 

Thus in O. F. they said, in the nominative : ' uns chevals 
et dui buefs (bœufs),* but in the accusative *un cheval et dous 
buefs (deux bœufs).* In the fourteenth century the nomi- 
native case disappeared and the accusative alone remained 
in use. 

[Note. — In O. F. un was used also in the plural, with substantives 
which had a plural form, e. g. unes lettres, a letter ; unes armes ^ a suit 
of armour, &c] 

§ 408. The numbers trois (très), quatre (quatuor), cinq 
(quinque), 5/^ (séx), sept (séptem), huit (ôcto), neuf (nôvem), 
dix (decern), do not call for any special remark here. In 
onze (lindecim), douze (duôdeoim), treize (trédecim), qua- 
torze (quatuôrdecim), quinze (quîndecim), seize (sédeoim), 
the position of the tonic accent has brought about the 
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(apparent) disappearance of the word deoem (see § 194, ii.), 
which originally gave their real force to these words. 
. § 400. Of the words which serve to mark the tens— vingt 
(yiginti), trente (triginta), quarante (quadraginta), cinquante 
(quinquaginta), soixante (sexaginta), septante (septnaginta), 
octante (octoginta), nonante (nonaginta), the three last have 
now disappeared from common use. Uitante or octante was 
still in use in the sixteenth century; while septante and 
nonante, which were commonly employed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, survive now only in provincial 
speech, or in special terms, such as /a Septante, the ' Septua- 
gint ; ' les Septante, the translators of the ' Septuagint ; * quart 
de nonante, mathematical instrument, representing the quarter 
of a circle divided into ninety degrees. 

\Note, — The words vingt, trente, quarante, &c, do not come direct 
from the corresponding classical Latin words, but from the popular 
Latin forms vlnti, trénta, quadrânta, &c, from which the medial g 
had already disappeared. In vingt (O. F. vint) the ^ is a modem 
addition.] 

§ 600. To express the even tens above a hundred in Old 
French multiples of twenty were employed, as they are in 
certain cases in English, e. g. 'three-score,* 'four-score ; ' thus 
six-vingts (i2o\ sept-vingts (140), huit-vingts (160), &c., just as, 
to this day, quatre-vingts is used to express eighty ('four- 
score '). A trace of these expressions, which were employed 
by Bossuet and Voltaire, has survived in the term Quinze- 
Vingts (' fifteen-score *), the name given to a hospital founded 
in Paris by St. Louis for the reception of 300 blind persons ; 
and also applied as a nickname to twenty parliamentary 
councillors, who subscribed 15,000 livres in support of the 
Fronde. 

§ 601. The Latin ambo, * both,' gave in Old French the 
word ambe, which was used in the same sense ; thus formerly 
the phrases 'ambes mains,' ambes parts,' &c., were used 
instead of 'les deux mains,' 'les deux parts,' &c. This word 
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still survives as a gaming- term, e.g. 'gagner un ambe à la 
loterie/ i. e. to get two winning numbers ; and in the word 
ambesas, both aces. 

[JVûU. — In O. F. a compound word ambedui was formed from ambo 
and duo.] 

Ordinals. 

§ 602. With the exception of premier (primarium) and 
second (seoiindum), which come straight from the Latin, the 
modern French ordinals are formed by the addition of the 
suffix 'ième (-ésimum) to the corresponding cardinal numbers, 
e.g. deuX'ième^ irois-ième, &c. 

§ 503. In Old French the system adopted for the first ten 
ordinals differed from that now in use. Instead of being 
formed from the French cardinals, they were taken directly 
from the Latin : — 

prinif prime (primuin), second (secundum), tiers (tértium), 
quart (qudrtum), quint (qulntum), sixte (séxtum), setme 
(séptimum), uitme (*ôctimum), and more rarely uitave (oc- 
tavum), noefme (*nôvimum), and none (nônuin), and disme' 
(decimum). 

[Note, — The forms uitme and noefme are due to the analogy of 
setme and disme^ 

§ 604. Some of the above forms have an interesting his- 
tory, which it is worth while to trace : — 

Printf prime (primum) has been supplanted in general use 
by the diminutive premier (primdrium), but it still survives 
in the phrases * prime-diborà* * prime-saxit,^ 'parer en prime,' 
&c. ; and in the words printemps (primum-tempus), and 
primevère (prima-* vera). 

Second (secundum), which is a learned word (see § 184, ii. n.), 
the popular term in Old French being altre, autre (àlterum), 
has not been displaced by deuxième, but exists alongside of 
the latter. There is an arbitrary distinction between the two, 
deuxième being used in preference to second when the series 
consists of more than two ; thus ' tome second * would be 
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used of a work in two volumes only, but ' tome deuxième * of 
one in three or more volumes. 

Tiers (tértium), fem. tierce (tértiam), survives in the phrases 
UierS'état/ 'tiers-parti,* 'deux tiers,' &c. ; 'tierce personne/ 
'accompagner en tierce* 'parer en tierce* &c. 

Quart (quàrtmn) remains in such expressions as ' fièvre- 
quarte* 'trois quarts,* 'parer en quarte* &c. As late as the 
seventeenth century, La Fontaine wrote ^ : — 

* Un quart voleur survient,* 
where quart represents the modem quatrième. 

Quint (quintom) is still used with proper names, as 
' Charles-iP«m/,' Charles V; ' Sixte-iP«m/,' Sextus V, &c. It 
remains also in the terms 'quinte* 'parer en quinte* &c., and 
in ' quintessence * (i. e. ' ^«m/^-essence *), a term of alchemy 
signifying the fifth or highest degree of essence or distillation. 

Sixte (séxtiim) survives in such phrases as ' la sixte musi- 
cale,' 'sixte majeure,' 'sixte mineure,' &c. 

Setme (séptùnum), uitme (*octiiniim), and uitave (octà- 
vum) have disappeared, being replaced by septième and 
huitième respectively. Octave is a modern importation from 
Italy. 

Noefme (*n6vimuin) has disappeared, but none (nônuin) 
survives as an ecclesiastical term. In the middle ages the 
ordinals were used to mark the hours; thus, 'il est prime,* 
* il est tierce,* ' il est dtme,* &c., i. e. it is the first, third, tenth 
hour, &c. Traces of this reckoning survive in the Roman 
Catholic Breviary, in which different prayers are marked for 
recital * k prime,* 'à none,* &c., i. e. at the first or ninth hour 
of the day^ 

Dtme (décimum) remains in the sense of tithe, e. g. ' la 
dime (for ' la dixième partie ') des récoltes.' Formerly it was 
used in such phrases as 'le dîme jour,' 'la dîme heure,' &c., 
where dixième would now be used. 



^ FabUs, i. 13. 

^ Our English noon comes from none, and meant originally the ninth hour, 
i.e. 3 p.m. 
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Chapter IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

§ 606. Before examining in detail the six classes of pro- 
nouns (viz. the Personal, Possessive, Demonstrative, Relative, 
Interrogative, and Indefinite), it should be noted that here 
also, as in the cases of the substantive, article, and adjective, 
there was in Old French a declension in two cases, dis- 
tinguishing subject from object, down to the end of the 
thirteenth century ; and that in this instance also, as in the 
others, the objective case alone has survived. 

Personal Pronouns. 

§ 606. The Latin personal pronouns gave rise to the 
following forms in French :— • 

1ST PERS. 2ND PERS. 3RD PERS. 

I Subj. je (ego) tu (tu) il (iUe), elle ' (ilia) 

Sing. \ Q, . ( (direct) me (me) te (te) le (ilium), la (iUam) 

' I (indirect) wo/ (mihi) tot (tibi) lui {*i\l\à) 

( Subj. nous (nos) vous (vos) ils (illi), elles (illae) 

-^ ^ (direct) nous vous eux (illos), elles ('"«- 

(indirect) nous vous leur^ (iUorum). 



Plur. \ Q, . f (direct) nous vous eux (illos), eUes (illas) 

V •'* l (ir 

§ 607. Down to the end of the thirteenth century the 
declension in two cases was, as a rule, carefully observed : — 
je (ego), tu (tu), il (ille), were used exclusively of the subject ; 
me (me), te (te), le (ilium), of the direct object ; and mot 
(mihi), toi (tibi), lui (*illui), of the indirect object. In modern 
French, strangely enough, the form of the objective case is 
not infrequently used for the subject; e.g. 'wo/ qui lis,' ^toi 
qui chantes,' '/«/qui vient* In Old French the correct con- 
struction was in use: — ^je qui lis,' 'tu qui chantes,' ^il qui 



' The feminine declined like rose (see § 467). 

• Leur Vf zs originally invariable; it was only when its origin was forgotten 
that a barbarous plural was formed by the addition of 5 (see § 516). 
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vient.' Though we find traces of the modern usage as early 
as the twelfth century \ it was not until the fourteenth 
century that it became common. At the present day there 
is no longer a special form for the subject, since in some 
cases y<?, tUf il are employed, and in others mot, tot, lui, A relic 
of the ancient and correct usage survives in the legal formula, 
'Jcy soussigné, déclare . . .* 

§ 608. Je and ego, which seem so far apart, are really one 
and the same word. By the loss of the medial g (see § 207, 
ii.) ego became eo, io (forms which occur in the Strassburg 
Oaths' of 842), whence, by the consonantalisation of the initial 
vowel, yb', weakened into je. 

En, Y. 

§ 609. En comes from Latin inde, which was popularly used 
in the sense of ' ex illo,' ' ab illo.' Thus in Plautus we find :— 
*Cadus erat vini; inde implevi Cimeam' {Amphitr,\, i). 

In Low Latin this use of inde became common. Instances 
are plentiful in documents of the Merovingian period ; e. g. 
in a formula of the seventh century we find : * Si potis inde 
manducare ' (i. e. ' si tu peux en manger ') ; and in a diploma 
of 543 : ' Ut mater nostra ecclesia Viennensis inde nostra 
haeres fiat.' The earliest French form of inde was int, which 
occurs in the Strassburg Oaths *. Later it became ent ', which 
survives in the word souv-ent (sub-inde); and finally in 
the twelfth century it became en. 

§ 610. y, which in O.F. was 1, and in the Strassburg Oaths 
occurs as iv *, comes from Latin ibi, a word commonly used 
in popular Latin for 'illi,' 'illis' ; e.g. in a cartulary of 883 
we find : ' Dono ibi terram . . . tradimus ibi terram.' 



* E. g. in the Livre des Rois : * Moi et ceste femme firent covenant.* 

* See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French, i. 3, 10. 

* See Specimens of Old French, iv. 53 ; v. 10, 17, &c. 

* See Specimens of Old French, i. 10. 

» See Specimens of Old French, ii. 15 ; iii. 36. 

* * In nulla aiudha contra Lodhuwig nun Ii iv er * (i. e. non illi ibi ero). 
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Possessive Pronouns. 

§ 611. The Old French declension of the possessive 
pronoun was as follows ^ : — 

Sine i Subj. mis (mens). ma ^ (mea). 

i Obj. mon (meum). ma (meam). 

pi ( Subj. mi (mei). mes (meae). 

I Obj. mes (meos). mes (meas). 

In the fourteenth century this declension died away, the 
distinctive forms of the subjective case disappeared, and those 
of the objective case, viz. mon, ma, mes, alone remained. 

§612. In addition to the above change, which, as we 
have seen, affected the whole system of the French declen- 
sion at this period, another violent one was introduced in 
the case of the possessive pronouns. In Old French, as 
in Latin, there was a distinctive form for each of the genders 
of the pronoun, viz. mon (meum), which was exclusively 
employed for the masculine, and ma (meam), for the feminine. 
Before feminine substantives which began with a vowel, the 
vowel of ma was elided (m*), just as in the case of the 
feminine article {la, F) ; thus m' espérance stood for ma 
espérance, just as F espérance does for la espérance. The 
vowel of ta and sa was elided in the same way, e. g. famie, 
s'amie, for ta amie, sa amie. This distinction, which was clear, 
convenient, and etymologically correct, disappeared at the 
end of the fourteenth century. In the next century people 
no longer said m'âme, f espérance, s* amie, but spoke instead, 
as is done at the present day, of mon âme, ton espérance, son 
amie, thus, by a gross violation of grammatical concord, 
emplo3âng a masculine pronoun with a feminine substantive. 
This solecism has survived, and with the exception of one or 
two expressions, such as m' amour ^, and m'amie (incorrectly 

* The possessives of the second and third persons were declined after the 
same model. 

• The feminine declined like rose (see § 467). 

' Molière, for instance, uses this expression repeatedly in the Malade 

O 
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written ma mie), the Old French construction has fallen into 
oblivion \ 

§ 613. Besides the forms mon — ma — mes, ton — la— tes, 
son — sa — seSf for the possessive pronouns, there exist also 
the so-called tonic forms, mien — mienne, miens — miennes, 
tien — tienne, &c., sien— sienne, &c, The history of these tonic 
forms is as follows : — the Old French mis (mens), tis (*teu8), 
sis (*sens) had two forms of the accusative, one atonic : mon 
(meum), ton (tuum), son (suum), and one tonic : mien (méiim\ 
tien^ (*téiim), sien^ (*sénm); on the model of these, tonic 
forms were created for the nominative singular (miens, tiens, 
siens) and for the nominative and accusative plural {mien- 
miens, &c.), which originally had no tonic forms ; and then the 
process was carried a step further, and applied also to the femi- 
nine (in spite of the fact that the regular tonic feminine forms 
moie, toie, soie, already existed), for which the analogical forms 
mienne, tienne, sienne, &c., were created. The regular forms 
were maintained for a time alongside of these analogical forms, 
but in the end the latter prevailed and drove out the others 
altogether. 

[Note. — In O. F. these tonic forms of the possessive pronouns were 



Imaginairey e. g. : — * l\ faut faire mon testament, nC amour, de la façon que 
monsieur dit ' (i. 9). 

* Littré remarks on this point: — *Thus it is that changes come about. 
Nowadays it would be just as much of a shock to our ears to hear a man 
say ffi espérance, as it would have been to the ears of our forefathers in the 
twelfth century to hear the expression mon espérance. Our forefathers, 
however, had the logic of grammar on their side, while we have nothing 
but the brutal sanction of custom. The further one goes back to antiquity, 
the more sure and exact does the logic of grammar appear to be. This does 
not mean, however, that a language, which necessarily as it progresses loses 
somewhat of logical exactness, may not more than make up for this loss by 
the acquisition of other qualities. Nor does it mean that I protest against 
the actual usage, nor that I am one of those rigid grammarians who wish 
to see all solecisms swept away, and the old exactitude and regularity 
restored in their place. Such a proceeding would be as undesirable as it 
is impracticable' {Histoire de la langue française, ii. 414, 415). 

^ These forms were originally iuen^ suen, which came regularly from 
tûiim, sûum ; the change to tien, sien, was due to the analogy of mien. 
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used adjectivally with the article (e. g. * la moie mère/ * le mien ami,' 
*la toie force/ *le sien escu,* &c ) — a usage which has survived in a 
few instances, such as ' un mien ami/ * un sien cousin/ ' une sienne 
tante/ &c.] 

§ 614. The possessives of the three persons in the plural 
are respectively notre (nôstnim), votre (*vôstnuii for ves- 
tmm), and leur (illôrum). 

§ 616. Notre, votre (which are written with the circumflex 
nôtre, vôtre, when used absolutely with the article) make the 
plural nos, vos ; these form», which are merely abbreviations 
of nôtres, vôtres, came into existence at an early date, 
instances of their use being frequent already in the Chanson 
de Roland^ (eleventh century). The unshortened forms are 
still employed in the plural when the pronouns are used 
absolutely, e.g. les nôtres, les vôtres ^ 

§ 616. Leur, which is strictly speaking a genitive plural 
(illôrum), was originally invariable ; thus in the Chanson de 
Roland we find :— 

* Plurent lur filz, lur frères, lur nevulz, 
E lur amis e lur liges seignurs *.* 

As early as the thirteenth century, when the origin of the 
word was forgotten, leur was treated as an adjective as regards 
number^ a plural being formed by the addition of 5, e. g. ^leur 
ami,* '/^rs amis'; as regards gender it remained invariable, 
e. g. * leurs choses,* not *leures choses.' 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 617. The French demonstrative pronouns are three in 
number, viz. cet (ce), celui, and the neuter ce. Of these, celui 
and ce (neuter) are also used in combination with the adverbs 
ci and là. 



• See Paget Toynbee, Specimens 0/ Old French, v. 88, 146, 221. 

• In O. F. the shortened forms were used in this case too ; thus, we find 
Us nos in the Chanson de Roland, (See Specimens of Old French, v, 231.) 

• See Specimens of Old French, v. 24, 25. 

O 2 
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§ 518. Cet (ce) comes from O. F. icest, the oblique form of 
fbis/ (eoclste, i.e. ecoe-iste), the declension of which was as 
follows, the modern forms being placed in brackets : — 

Masc. Fem. 

ISubj. icist^ cist (ecolste). \ 

( {Aired) icestf r^/(cet, ce) > iceste, ceste (cette) 
J* J (ecci8tum\ ) (eccistam). 

f (indirect) icestui, cestui^ icestei, cestet (eocistei). 
(ecclstoi). 

/Subj. icist, cist{ecciBii). ^ . ^^^ 

Plur. { Obj. icez, cez (ces) \ (eecistas). 

[Note, — The weakening of cat to ce before a consonant dates back 
as early as the twelfth century; the change being doubtless partly 
due to the influence of the neuter pronoun ce (eooe-hôo).] 

§ 619. Celui comes from O. F. icelui^ one of the oblique 
forms of icil (ecciUe, i. e. ecce-ille), the declension of which 
was as follows : — 

Masc. Fem. 

ISubj. icil, cil (eccille). ) icde ', cde (celle) 

i (direct)ic^/, é:^(eooillum). / (eooillam). 
Obj. < (indirect) icelui^ (celui) icelei, celei {eccHLei). 
^ (eccillui). 
/ Subj. idl, cHieooim). I ^.^^^^ ^^^^ jj V 

Pte. |obi. «*^«^-) I l^^, 

[Note. — The O. F. tdstf icil, answered respectively to the Latin 
hlo, this one here, and ille, that one there ; their place, so far as 
sense is concerned, has been taken by the compounds celui-ci, this 



* Cestui, in its modem form cettui, was in use in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; e. g. La Fontaine writes : * Ceiiui Richard était juge 
en Pise' ; and Voltaire : * Cettui pays n'est pays de Cogagne.' 

■ IctlU is still employed in legal phraseology ; it was used by Racine : 
* De ma cause et des faits renfermés en tcelU ' {Plaideurs, iii. 3). 
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here, and celui-là^ that yonder, which came into use in the fifteenth 
century.] 

§ 520. Ce (neuter) — not to be confounded with ce the 
weakened form of cet (see § 518) — comes from O. F. ifo, fo, 
(eoce-hôc), which was weakened to cCy just as jo (ego) was 
X.oje. 

\Note. — In combination with the adverbs ci and /i, ce forms the 
compounds ceci, to indicate the nearer object, and cela^ to indicate 
the remoter. Cela in the seventeenth century was popularly contracted 
into qa (as in the well-known phrase * ça ira *) ; this must be dis- 
tinguished from the adverb qà^ which comes from eooe-hac.] 

Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

§ 621. The relative pronouns, with which the interrogative 
pronouns are included, are five in number, viz. qui^ quoi, que, 
quel, dont ; to which must be added the compound lequel, 

§ 522. Qui (qm) in Old French was declined as follows 
(such modern forms as differ from the old ones are placed in 
brackets) : — 

Subj. Ai* (qui) (qui). 

' ( (direct) que (quern), tonic cui (qui) (oui). 
^* \ (indirect) cui{p^\) (cui). 

The above declension served for both numbers, and for 
feminine as well as masculine. The form cui, which was 
used both of the direct and indirect object in O. F. (e.g. * cui 
Dieu absolve,' i. e. ' que Dieu absolve,* and 'e:«/ fille,' i. e. '/a 
fille de qui*) has been replaced in modern French by qui, 
and has thus become confounded with qui, the form of the 
subject. It is this qui which is now used after prepositions 
('à qui,* 'pour qui* 'de qui* &c.), or as the accusative after 
verbs ('prenez ^«/ vous voudrez,' '$'«/ demandez vous?*). 

§ 523. The neuter pronouns quoi and que both come from 
Lat. quid, the former being the tonic (O. F. queid, quei), the 
latter the atonic form. 
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§ 524. Quel comes from Lat. qaalem. Preceded by the 
definite article it forms the pronoun lequel, fem. laquelle, which 
is declined with the ?ûct\c\^:— auquel, duquel, lesquels, ^c. 
Lequel was originally employed as interrogative ; from the 
thirteenth century on it was also used as relative^ a usage 
which became very frequent in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Malherbe and Vaugelas in the seventeenth cen- 
tury tried their best to abolish the word; but though their 
efforts were unsuccessful, its usage became, and has remained, 
less frequent than it had been previously. 

§ 626. Dont, which comes from Lat. de-unde, was originally 
an adverb of place, denoting the point from which, whence ; 
e. g. ' il me demanda dont je venais.' In this sense it was 
still in use down to the end of the eighteenth century; 
thus : — 

'Le mont Aventin 
Dont il l'aurait vu faire une horrible descente.' 

(Corneille, Nie, v. 2.) 
' Rentre dans le néant dont je t'ai fait sortir.' 

(Racine, Bajaz, ii. I.) 
* Ma vie est dans les camps dont vous m'avez tiré.' 

(Voltaire, Fanât, ii. i\) 



Indefinite Pronouns. 

§ 526. Aucun, O. F. alquns, is compounded of alque (ali- 
quem) and un (unum), just as quelqu^un is of quelque and un. 
The history and et3anology of aucun show that the word is 
essentially positive in sense : — 

*Avez-vous entendu aucun discours qui vous fît croire?' 

* Allez au bord de la mer attendre les vaisseaux, et si vous en 

voyez aucuns, revenez me le dire.' 

* Phèdre était si succinct qu'aucuns l'en ont blâmé.' 

(La Fontaine, Fables, vi. i.) 

The frequent use of aucun with a negative resulted in the 
transference of a negative sense to the pronoun itself, which, 
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from being a synonym of quelqu'un, has thus become a 
synon3mi of nul: — 

* Deux jours s'étaient passés sans o^ aucun vînt au puits.* 

(La Fontaine, Fables, xi. 6.) 

§ 627. Autre, O. F. altre, cornes from Lat. dlterum. 
Autrui is the objective (indirect) form of autre, from Lat. 
*alterui, just as celui is of dl (§ 519) and cettui of cet '§ 518, 
«. i) ; it is the equivalent in sense of de t autre. In O. F. it 
was used without a preposition, e. g. ^V autrui femme' (i.e. 
'la femme d'un autre'); now it is generally employed with 
a preposition : ' la femme d autrui,' In the legal phrase 
r autrui, the article belongs not to autrui, but to bien or chose 
understood: 'le bien autrui,' i. e. 'le bien d'un autre.' 

§ 628. Chacun, O. F. chascun, comes from Lat. "'oasoTiniim 
(an alteration of *qTiisounum, formed from quisque and 
unum). The word chaque does not come direct from quisque, 
but was derived from chacun, which in the thirteenth century 
began to be written chasqu'un. 

§ 629. Maint, from Celtic *mantî, which is variable both in 
gender and number, was formerly frequently used in the 
sense of beaucoup : — ' 

^ Maint voisin charitable entretient ses ennuis:' 

(La Fontaine, Filles de Min.) 

Vaugelas and Ménage condemned the use of maint, but it 
was defended by La Bruyère. It is now hardly used, save 
in the phrase maintes fois, 

§ 630. Même, from Lat. *inetipsiinum, affords a curious 
example of the contraction undergone by Latin in its passage 
into French. In the sixteenth century it was written mesme, 
in the thirteenth meesme, méïsme, and originally medisme. 
Now medisme, the form of which is preserved in the Italian 
medesimo, comes from the common Latin *metipsimus, which 
is used by Petronius ; this we know to be a contraction of the 
superlative metipsissimus, which occurs in classical Latin 
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under the form of ipsissimusmet, meaning 'altogether the 
same/ The contraction of -issimus into -ismus, whence 
O. F. -ismef has already been noticed (§ 496, «.). 

§ 631. Nul, from Lat. nullum, had in O. F. an objective 
(indirect) form nuluiy corresponding to celui, cettuiy autrui, 
from cil, cet, autre (see § 527). Nul differs from aucun in that 
it is intrinsically negative, whereas aucun is only negative by 
usage (see § 526). 

§ 532. On, in O. F. horn, om, is simply homo, and means 
properly ' a man ; ' it was in fact originally merely the nomi- 
native form of O. F. ome, mod. homme, from hôminem (see 
§ 473, i.). Being, properly speaking, a substantive, on is 
employed quite naturally with the article {Pon), The distinc- 
tion between on and Pon is a matter of usage, depending 
mainly on euphony; formerly this appears to have been 
disregarded, since we not infrequently find such sentences as 
*La parole donnée, il faut que Pon la tienne* (Corneille), 
which would not stand nowadays. 

§ 533. Plusieurs, O. F. plusor, from *pliisi6res for plu- 
riôres, is strictly speaking a comparative, meaning * a larger 
number,' and originally was so used, the superlative being 
formed by the addition of the definite article, li plusor, ' the 
greatest number,* i. e. ' very many.* 

§ 534. Quant, from quantus, in O. F. was an adjective, 
variable in gender, number, and case. It remained in com- 
mon use down to the sixteenth century ; it now survives only 
in the phrase : ' toutes et quantes fois.' 

§ 535. Quelque is a compound, formed of the pronoun quel 
and the conjunction que. Originally the two component 
words were separable ; in O. F. the clumsy expression quel- 
que . , . que did not exist ; such a phrase as ' quelque part 
qu'il aille,* in O. F. would have been * quel part qu'il alt ; ' the 
modern usage is simply a barbarous pleonasm. 
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§ 536. Quelconque^ from qualiscumque, is invariable as far 
as gender is concerned ('une récompense quelconque*), but 
admits of a plural ('des prétextes quelconques*)] it is always 
placed after the substantive. At one time, when the origin 
of the word was not rightly understood, quelconque was de- 
composed into quel-que-onques (i.e. 'quel que jamais'), of 
which three words it was supposed to be compounded, and 
the quel was made variable ; thus in a text of the twelfth 
century we find : — 

'Tutes genz quelesquunques tu fesis vendrunt, et aorerunt devant 
tel/ i.e. 'all nations whomsoever thou hast made shall come and 
worship before thee.' (Psalm bcxxvi. 9.) 

§ 537. Quiconque, from quicumque, is invariable, and is 
used without antecedent and in the singular only : — 
* Quiconque est riche est tout ; sans sagesse il est sage.' 

(Boileau, Sat, viii.) 

§ 538. TV/, from tàlem, is used as an indefinite pronoun in 
the sense of ' such an one * : — 

' Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera.' 

(Racine, Plaideur s^ i. i/) 

§ 639. Tout, O. F. tot, from "^tottum (for totum), is used in 
the sense of Lat. omnis, ' all ' : — 

'lis ne mouroient pas tous, mais tous étoient frappés.' 

(La Fontaine, Fables, vii. i.) 

In O. F., when used as an adjective, tout was not accom- 
panied by the article as it mostly is at the present day ; thus 
for tous les hommes, tous les jours, they used to say tous 
hommes, tous jours. The words toujours (i. e. ' tous les jours '), 
and la Toussaint (i. e. ' la fête de tous les Saints '; are sur- 
vivais of this usage. The use of the article is still optional 
in certain cases ; thus it is equally correct to say tous deux, 
tous trois, or tous les deux, tous les trois. 

§ 540. Un (limim), when used as indefinite pronoun, has 
the sense of Lat. quidam, ' a certain man ; * instances of the 
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use of unus in this sense occur even in classical Latin ; e. g. 

Plautus writes : — 

* Una aderit mulier lepida.' 

' Unum vidi mortuum efferri.* 

'Forte unam adspicio adolescentulam.' 

[Note. — Y or personne and rien see below, § 653, v., vi.] 



PART II. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

Introductory Remarks. 

§ 641. ' The Romance languages have perhaps handled con- 
jugation more freely, and have more completely remodelled 
it, than any other part of grammar. Voices have been lost, 
moods and tenses have disappeared, and others, which the 
mother tongue had no knowledge of, have been created in 
their room ; the conjugations have been thrown together and 
classified again upon new principles ; in fact, the old fabric 
has been completely pulled down and a new structure built 
up out of its débris \* 

The changes of the Latin conjugation, in voice, mood, tense, 
and person, will be studied in detail in subsequent chapters ; 
at present we will simply take a summary view of all these 
transformations. 

Voice. 

§ 642. To say nothing of the creation of auxiliary verbs, the 
most serious change has been the loss of the passive voice. 
The Latin passive has been suppressed, and in its room we 
have in French a combination of the verb être with the past 



^ G. Paris, Accent laiin^ p. 63. 
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participle. The transformation however had already taken 
place in the common Latin ; MSS. of the sixth century are 
full of such expressions as the following : — 

'Ut ibi luminaria debeant esse procurata^ (ior frocurari). 

* Hoc volo esse donatum * (for donari). 

' Quod ei nostra largitate est concessum * (for conceditur). 

These examples are taken at random from Merovingian char- 
tularies and diplomas. 

§ 643. The deponent verbs on passing into French assumed 
an active form ; or rather, to speak more correctly, they had 
already lost the deponent form in common Latin, and indeed 
even in the Latin comic writers, who, as is well known, used 
many of the forms current in the language of the people. In 
Plautus we find, for example, arbitrare, moderare, miinerare, 
partire, venerare, &c., in place of arbitrari, moderari, mune- 
rari, partiri, venerari, &c. And in the fragments of the 
Atellan farces we have compleotite, finistrarent, irasoere (for 
irasoi), mirabis, ominas, &c. 

This is the reason why we get such forms as suivent^ nais- 
sent, &c., which come from séquiuit, nàsoimt, &c., instead of 
forms derived from sequiintur, nascuntiir, &c. 

Moods, 

§ 644. The Latin moods — the indicative, imperative, sub- 
junctive, infinitive, and participle— have been preserved in 
French ; besides which a new mood, the conditional, has been 
created. 

Tenses. 

§ 646. Of the Latin tenses the following have been pre- 
served in French : — 

i. In the indicative, the present (canto : je chanté), the im- 
perfect(oa]itàbain:je chantais), and the perfect (oantàyi: 
je chantai), this last being restricted in French to the 
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sense of the past definite (as distinguished from that of 
the past indefinite and the past anterior which it pos- 
sessed concurrently in Latin). 

ii. In the imperative, the present (o&nta : chanté). 

iii. In the subjunctive, the present (oéntem: que je chante), 
the pluperfect (oantdssem : que je chantasse), the latter 
being used as imperfect. 

iv. In the infinitive, the present (cantàre: chanter)] and 
further, the present participle (oantàntem : chantant), 
the gerundive (cantàndo : en chantant), and the past 
participle (cantàtom : chanté). 

§ 646. The following have totally disappeared, viz. the 
future infinitive present (cantatiirum esse) and past (canta- 
turum fuisse); the future participle (oantatums) ; and the 
supine (cantatum). 

§ 547. The following have been replaced by other forms in 
French, viz. the imperfect subjunctive (cantarem), which has 
been replaced by the pluperfect of the same mood (see § 545, 
iii.); the future indicative (cantabo), for which has been sub- 
stituted a periphrasis formed of the infinitive with the auxiliary 
avoir (cantare-hàbeo : je chanter-ai) ; together with the plu- 
perfect and future perfect indicative, the perfect and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive, which have been 
replaced by periphrases formed of the past participle with the 
simple tenses of the auxiliary avoir, and in some cases of the 
auxiliary être ; by means of these combinations also a new 
past indefinite (J'ai chante), and a new past anterior {j'^eus 
chanté) have been formed (see § 545, i.). 

§ 548. Further, two new tenses have been created by the 
help of the periphrasis of the auxiliary, with the infinitive in 
the one case, and with the past participle in the other, viz. 
the conditional present {je chanter-ais), and the conditional 
past (j aur-ais chanté). 
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Formation of the Future in French. 

§ 649. The future in French, as we have seen (§ 547), is 
formed by the help of the infinitive and the auxiliary avoir 
{je chanter-aij tu chanter-as, il chanter-a, nous chanter-ons, vous 
ckanter-ez, ils chanter-ont). Now we know that the Latins 
often expressed the desire of doing something in the future 
by the use of habeo joined with the infinitive of the verb. 
Even in Cicero we find : 'habeo dicere ' — ' ad familiares habeo 
polliceri* — 'habeo convenire' — 'habeo ad te scribere.' In 
St. Augustine we find 'venire habet/ meaning 'he has to 
come/ i.e. 'he will come.' This periphrasis was in use 
among writers under the Empire, side by side with the ordi- 
nary form of the future (oantabo, &c.), and ended by sup- 
planting it. From the sixth century downwards, such forms 
as partire habeo, amare habeo, venire habet became predo- 
minant, while the regular futures partiar, amabo, veniet, 
apparently fell into oblivion. 

§ 650. The Romance (or neo- Latin) languages, on becoming 
detached from the Latin, carried with them this new form of 
the uture tense ; and the inverted Order of the words being 
preserved, amare-hàbeo became in French aimer-ai\ At 
first the two elements (the infinitive and the auxiliary verb) 
were separable; thus in Old Spanish we find decir te han, 
haber les hemos, for te decir-an, les habr-emos, &c., and in 
Portuguese at the present day, such expressions as dir-me-ka, 
far-tne-ha, for me dira, me fard, &c., are common ^ In French 
the two elements were welded together at an early date, and 
soon became not only inseparable, but almost indistinguish- 
able. 

[Note. — Lacume de Sainte-Palaye in the last century was the first 
to detect and remark upon this formation of the future tense. His 



' In Italian, in which habeo ~Ao, the future cantare-habeo became 
canier-o; in Spanish, habeo =/i^, future cantar-e; in Portuguese, habeo -^^'^ 
future caniar-et, 

* See Diez, Grammaire des Langues Romanes, ii. pp. 155, 156, 171. 
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discovery was confirmed by the subsequent researches of Raynouard 
and Diez.] 

The Conditional. 

§ 661. The French conjugation has been enriched, as was 
noted above (§ 548 », by the addition of the conditional, a mood 
unknown to the Latin conjugation. While the Latin con- 
founds the two meanings represented hyf aimasse and f aime- 
rais under the one form amarem, the French discriminates 
between the two, and gives to each a distinct form. What 
was the process whereby this end was attained ? The need 
of some form was felt by which to indicate the future regarded 
from the point of view of the past, just as the future tense 
indicates the future regarded from the point of view of the 
present. It was with the object of expressing this shade of 
meaning that the French conditional mood was created ; the 
means selected for the purpose were the infinitive {chanter) to 
indicate the future, and a termination to indicate the past 
{•aiSf -ais, -ait, -ions, -iez, -aient). The French conditional, in 
fine, was constructed on the lines of the future ; the one 
being formed of the infipitive and the present of avoir (e.g. 
chanter-ai), the other, of the infinitive and the imperfect of 
avoir (e. g. chanter-ais), 

[Note.— In the combination of the infinitive with the present and 
imperfect of avoir to form the future and conditional it will be 
observed that the syllable -av- (Lat. -hab-) disappears when not 
accented. Thus partirons, partirez, partirais, &c. , are for partiras ons 
(partire-habém.us), partirdivez (partire-habétis), partir^sais (pax- 
tire-habébam), &c. ; in same way aurons, aurez, aurais, &c., are for 
aur?LVons (habere-habémus), aursivez (habere habétis), aurdivcds 
(habere-habébam), &c.] 

Persons. 

§ 562. Certain peculiarities in the formation of the persons 
in French are worthy of note : — 
i. The first person singular never had an s in Latin : canto, 
credo, video, teneo; consequently in Old French 
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we find the forms je crot\ je voi^ je tien. At an early 
date, however, there was a tendency (except in the 
cases of verbs of the first conjugation, and of ai from 
avoir) to add 5 to the first person singular in French, 
due to the analogy of verbs in which this s was already 
present in the radical, such as conois cognosce), crois 
(crésco), fais (fàcio), &c. In the sixteenth century 
this tendency became general, and an 5 was added 
systematically in every instance ; thus we findyi? crois^ 
je vois, je liens, je viens, je partis, je Jinis, je reçus, &c. 
But in the sixteenth century, and even in the seven- 
teenth, and yet later, the older and correct forms were 
still used in poetry. Thus Corneille, Molière, La 
Fontaine, and Racine use the forms je croi, je voi, 
je tien, &c. ; and Voltaire writes in the eighteenth 
century : — 

* La mort a respecté ces jours que je te dot* 

(Ahire, ii. 2.) 

Racine even uses both the old and modern forms in 
one and the same line : — 

*Je croi tout, je vous crois invincible.' 

(Alexandre, iv. 2.) 

In the same way the final e (so-called) mute, which 
existed as supporting vowel (voyelle d* appui, see §23, iii.) 
in first persons singular such as entre (entre), tremble 
(trémule), was applied by analogy to others where it 
had no raison d*être ; thus in O. F. we find the regular 
forms ^> chant (QzxLto), que je chant {cojotem), &c., which 
now have become /(^ chante, que je chante, 

ii. In French as in Latin (with one exception) the letter 5 
is the characteristic termination of the second person 
singular: chantes (oantas), chantais (oantabas), vois 
(vides), voyais (videbas), &c. There was no final 5 in 
Latin in the second singular of the perfect, which 
ended in -sti ; oantasti, flnisti, vidisti, &c., therefore. 
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ought to have given chantast, finistj vei'si, &c., in French, 
but the final / disappeared, leaving chantas^ finiSy vis, 
&c., which thus became assimilated to the other second 
persons singular. 

iii. Final / is the characteristic of the third person singular 
in Latin : habet, oantat, videt, legit, audit ; and in 
O. F. this letter was preserved : i/ at, il chantet, il voit, 
il lit, il ouït, &c. In modem French it has disappeared 
in some cases (e. g. il a, il chante, qu'il puisse, il dira, 
&c.), in others it has been retained (e.g. il voit, il lit, 
il finit, il fait, il chantait, &c.). 

[Note, — When the third person singular ends in a vowel (as il aime, 
il a, il dira) sl so-called euphonie / is inserted before il, elle, or on (as 
aime-t'il, a-t-elle, dira-t-on). This / was formerly supposed to be 
a relic of the old third person singular in / (chantet, at, &c.) ; but this 
hypothesis has been proved to be altogether mistaken, since the 
* euphonic ' / did not come into use until the sixteenth century, while 
the final / of words like chantet, disappeared as early as the end of the 
eleventh century. The real explanation is that this / is due to the 
analogy of the numerous forms which naturally ended in /, such as 
// dit, dit'ilj il reçoit, reçoit-il; il chantait, chantait-il j &c.] 

iv. The first person plural in French, in every case except 
in the perfect {-âmes, -îmes, -Unies), ends in -ons. In O. F. 
there were three forms, viz. -ornes, -oms {-ons), -om {-on), 
of which -oms was the primitive form. This termination 
'Oms does not represent any of the corresponding 
forms of the Latin verb, since -amiis of the first conju- 
gation would have become -ains in French, while -emus 
and -imiis of the second and third would have become 
•eins, and -imus of the fourth would have become -ins. 
The origin of this termination -oms is to be found in 
the first person plural of the present indicative of the 
verb esse, viz. siimus, which became soms in French. 
This word soms (sons) gave rise to another form somes, 
and these two were chosen as the models of the first 
person plural of all the other verbs ; thus in O. F. we 
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find side by side chantotnes and chantons^ chaniiomes ' 
and chantions, chanteromes and chanterons, &c,, cor- 
responding exactly to the two forms somes and 
sons. In the fifteenth century the form in -omes gave 
place to that in -ons, and completely disappeared, ex- 
cept in the single instance of the present indicative of 
être, viz. sommes, 

V. Except in the perfect (-istis) the second person plural 
in Latin ended in -atis, -etis, -itis, or -ïtis ; these ter- 
minations (with the exception of the last, which, being 
unaccented, disappeared, e. g. fào(i)tis \ faites, dic(i)tis : 
dites) became -ez or -eiz (later -oiz) in French, of which 
the former was eventually adopted for the second 
person plural of all verbs and of every tense (with the 
exception of the perfect, which followed the Latin 
perfect, e.g. eantastis: chantâtes', tLrdstia : Jinttes, &c.). 

vi. The third person plural in Latin ended in -ant (cant-ant, 
cantàb-ant, &c.), -ent (déb-ent, cànt-ent, cantàss-ent, 
&c.), or -unt (lég-unt, cantàr-unt, BÙjit, &c.), which 
are always atonic except in the case of a few mono- 
syllabic forms (e. g. stent, dent, sunt, &c.). All these 
three terminations were reduced alike in French to the 
single atonic form -ent {chant-ent, chantai-ent, chantèr-ent, 
chantass-ent, dovu-ent, lis-ent , with four exceptions, viz. 
habent: ont) sunt: sont) fac(i)unt: /(?«/; va(d)unt : 
vont. At an early date the pronunciation of this ter- 
mination -ent was reduced to -et) and in the sixteenth 
century it became mute altogether, as it now is, except 
in liaison. 

The Present Participle and the Gerundive, 

§ 668. The present participle and gerundive in Latin ended 
in -antem, -ando for the first conjugation (cant-antem, cant- 
ando), in -entem, -endo for the second and third (deb-entem, 
deb-endo; leg-entem, leg-endo), and in -ientem, -iendo for 

p 
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the fourth (audi-entem, audi-endo). These three terminations, 
which in the other Romance languages were reduced to two 
{-antCf -ando ; -ente, -endo), in French were reduced to a single 
type, viz. -ante, -ando, whence the termination -ant of the 
present participle and gerundive in all the conjugations 
{chantant, en chantant; devant; lisant; &c.). 

Strong and Weak Verbs, 

Before beginning the study of the verbal inflexions in 
French it is necessary to say a few words as to the part 
played by the Latin accent in the French conjugations. 

§ 564. If regarded from the point of view of the tonic 
accent, all Latin verbs may be divided into two classes, 
strong and weak, according as the accent is on the radical 
(créscëre, dicère), or on the termination (cantàre, debére, 
audire); thus créscëre {croître), dicitis {dites), ténui {tins) 
are strong forms, being accented on the radical; while 
dormire {dormir), debétis {devest), cantévi {chantai), are 
weak, being accented on the termination. 

§ 555. This diviision into strong and weak verbs, or rather 
into strong and weak forms — for properly speaking there 
are no verbs which are completely strong (i. e. which have 
the radical accented throughout in all tenses and persons)— 
is a fact of the first importance in connexion with the study 
of the French conjugations, as will be seen later. 

§ 656. The true natural classification of the French verbs 
would consist in dividing them into strong and weak ; that is 
to say, they should be classified according to their /orw— 
though even this would not be a perfect classification, since, 
as was stated above (§ 555), there are no verbs which are 
strong throughout. However, in order not to confuse the 
student, the artificial classification of verbs according to their 
functions will be adopted, by which they are divided into 
Auxiliary, Active, Passive, Impersonal, &c. 
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Chapter I. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

§ 667. The most important difference between the Latin 
and French conjugations consists in the fact that while the 
passive, and several of the past tenses of the active, are 
expressed in Latin by means of special terminations (am-or, 
am-averam), in French they are expressed by a periphrasis 
of X the past participle with avoir for the active [f avais aimé), 
with être for the passive {je suis aimé). 

§ 568. This introduction of the use of auxiliary verbs in 
conjugation, which appears at first sight foreign to the genius 
of the Latin language, was by no means an isolated fact, nor 
an unprecedented innovation. The germ of the practice 
already existed in classical Latin ; Cicero, for instance, 
writes : — 

* De Caesare satis dictum habeo ' (for dixi) ; 

* Habebas scrip turn . . . nomen ' (for scripseras) ; 

* Quae habes instituta perpolies ' (for instituistt). 

Again, Caesar writes : — 

* Vectigalia parvo pretio redempta habet ' (for redemit) ; 
' Copias quas habebat paratas* {fox paraverat) ; 

and so on. 

Thus we find, even in the Augustan age, the first appear- 
ance of the analytic forms (such as dictum habeo, for the syn- 
thetic dixi; habebas scriptum, for scripseras, &c.), which were 
destined eventually to become a characteristic feature both 
in the popular Latin, and in the Romance languages de- 
scended from it ; for the analytic tendencies of the language 
rapidly developed, as is evident from the plentiful examples 
of analytic forms furnished by Latin texts from the sixth 
century onward. 

J 659. A similar process took place with regard to the 
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inflexions of the passive voice, which in popular Latin were 
replaced by periphrases of the past participle and the verb 
esse (e. g. sum antatus instead of amor). The new forms are 
to be met with constantly in the collections of Merovingian 
documents : — 

* Omnia quae ibi sunt aspecta ' (for aspectantur), 

* Sicut a nobis praesente tempore est fossessum* {{or possidetur). 

* Hoc volo esse donatum ' (for donari), 

•Quod ei nostra largitate est concessum^ (for conceditur). 

§ 660. Thus, just as in the declensions the new languages 
abandoned the case-terminations and substituted prepositions 
in their room (see § 458), so in the conjugations they abandoned 
the synthetic forms of the compound tenses, and replaced 
them by means of periphrases. Both these processes were the 
natural result of the necessity which forced the Latin 
language to pass from the synthetic to the analytic state. 

Être, 

§ 661. The Latin verb esse was defective and borrowed six 
tenses from fore and the disused *faere, viz. forem, and foi, 
faeram, faero, faerim, foissem. The conjugation of the 
French verb être is derived from several sources. From 
♦faere come the preterite /«5 (foi) and the imperfçct subjunc- 
tive fusse (foissem) ; from store ' to stand,' come the present 
participle étant (stàntem), the past participle ^/^'(stàttun), and 
the gerundive étant (stàndo) ; from ♦essere (for esse) come 
the infinitive être, O. F. estre^ whence was formed the imper- 
fect étais, O. F. estoie ; while from the corresponding tenses 
of esse come the present indicative, present subjunctive, and 
imperative ; the origin of the future and conditional {seraiy 
serais) is as yet unexplained. 

§ 662. The infinitive être comes from '"essere, the popular 
form of esse, which is common in late inscriptions, and in 
documents of the Carlovingian period. Thus the following 
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epitaph was found in a church of the seventh century in 
Rome : — 

* Cod estis fui et cod sum essere abêtis ^.' 

Documentary examples are : — * quod essere debuissent ' 
(dated 820) ; ' essere de benificio ' (821) ; ' quod de ista ecclesia 
Vulfaldo episcopus essere debuisset ' (836) ; ' quom ingenuus 
adessere ' (818). 

[Note. — Besides * essere for esse, we find in texts of the sixth 
century such forms as potére (pouvoir) for posse, volére (vouloir) for 
velle, &c It was formerly supposed that être came from stare ; this 
word gave ester (see § 607), which still survives in the phrase ^ ester 
en justice ; ' and in the compounds rester (re-stàre), arrêter^ O. F. 
arrester (ad-re-stâre).] 

§ 563. The participles étante éte\ and the gerundive {en) 
étante come respectively from stantem^ stàtum, and stàndo, 
parts of stare (see § 561). 

§ 564. The present indicative comes from the corresponding 
Latin tense : — 

suisy O. F. sui (sum), es (es), est (est), sommes^ O. F. somSy 
somes (siimiis), etes^ O. F. estes (éstis), sont (sunt). 

The final 5 in suis^ which dates from the twelfth century, is 
due to the analogy of puis. Phonetically es from es should 
have been ies (see § 49) ; its actual form is probably due to 
the influence of est. Similarly estis ought to have given ez ; 
the dissyllabic êtes is doubtless due to the influence of somes. 
As to sommes, see § 552, iv. 

§ 565. The imperfect indicative étais, O, F. estote, is formed 
from the infinitive être, O. F. estre, just as mettais, O. F. metoie, 
is formed from mettre. In O. F. an imperfect iere, ieres, ieret, 
erions, erieZy ierent — formed direct from êram, eras, èrat, 
eràmiis, erâtis, êrant — was in use, but it gradually gave way 



* * Quod estis, fui : et quod sum, esse habetis ' (i. e. eritis). 
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to the infinitival form estoie^ and in the fourteenth century 
almost totally disappeared. 

§ 566. The preterite or past definite comes from the corre- 
sponding Latin tense : — 

fus, O. F. fui, fu (fiii), fus (foisti), fut {fiàt\ fûmes, 0. F. 
fumes, fusmes (fàimus), fûtes, O. F. fustes (foistis), furent 
(fdëmnt for faémnt). 

The circumflex in fûmes represents the loss of s in the old 
form fusmes, in which its presence is due to the analogy of 
fustes, fûtes', in the latter case the s is justified by the 
etymology (fuistis). 

§ 567. The forms of the modem future and conditional 
serai and serais, which occur as early as the twelfth century \ 
have not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. In O. F. two 
forms of the future were in use, one derived direct from the 
Latin, viz. : — 

ier (ère), iers (èris), iert (ôrit), ermes (ôrimus), ertes (ëritis), 
ierent (ërunt) ; 

the other formed from the popular Latin "^esserâbeo (i.e. 
^essere-Mbeo), viz. estrai, estras, &c. ; there was also a con- 
ditional estroie corresponding to the latter form. (See §§ 548, 
55I-) 

§ 568. The present subjunctive comes from the popular 
form of the corresponding Latin tense : — 
50/5, O. F. soie (♦sïam for aim), sois, O. F. soies (*sfa8 for sis), 
soit (*sïat for sit), soyons, O. F. seions (*siàmu8 for simus), 
soyez, O. F. seiez (siàtis for sitis), soient (*Bïant for sint). 

§ 569. The imperfect subjunctive is derived from the Latin 
pluperfect (see § 545, iii.) : — 

fusse (îuisaem), fusses (fuiaaea), fût, O. F.fuist,fust (fuisset), 
fussions {fuiaaémua), fussiez {fuiaaétiB), fussent (fuissent). 



* The future serai occurs even earlier, e. g. in the Chanson de Roland: 
* Cum jo serai a. Loûn en ma chambre.* See Paget Toynbee, Specimens 
of Old French, v. 184 ; also vii. 70 ; x. 5, ai, 25, 27, 48 ; xvi. 35 ; &c 
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§ 570. The imperative is composed entirely of forms 
borrowed from the present subjunctive: — sots, sou, soyons, 
soyez, soient (see § 568). 

[NoU, — The verb être, by a curious anomaly, is conjugated with the 
auxihary avoir, e. g. j*at été, f avais été\ in Italian the construction is 
with essere, e. g. to sono stato, * je suis été.'] 

Avoir, 

§ 571. The verb avoir comes from the Latin habere (for the 
loss of initial h, see § 177) ; the present participle and gerun- 
dive ayant, from habéntem, habendo (see § 553); the past 
participle eu, O. F. avut, ailt, ail, oil, eil, from *habùtum for 
hàbitum. 

§ 572. The present indicative ai from hàbeo (through the 
popular forms *abio, *aio), as (hàbes), a, O. F. at (Mbet), 
avons, O. F. avontes (habému8\ avez (habétis), ont (hàbent) ^ 
The imperfect avais, O. F. aveie (habébam), avais (habébas), 
avait (habébat), avions, O. F. aviomes (habebàmiis), aviez 
(habebétis), avaient (habébant). The preterite eus, O. F. oi 
(habui), eus, O. F. oils (habuisti), eut, O. F. ot (hâbuit), eûmes ', 
O. F. oUmes (habuimus), eûtes, O. F. oilstes (habuistis), eurent, 
O. F. orent (hàbuerunt). 

§ 573. The future and conditional aurai, O. F. avrai, &c., 
and aurais, O. F. avrais, &c., from habere-hàbeo, habere- 
habébam (see § 551, note). The old forms avrai, avrais be- 
came aurai, aurais (compare savrai, saurai) in the fourteenth 
century through the vocalisation of v (see § 259, ii. n. ii.) 

§ 674. The present subjunctive aie (hâbeam), aies (habeas), 
ait (hàbeat), ayons, O. F. aiomes (habeàmus), ayez (habeâtis), 
aient (h&beant). The imperfect from Latin pluperfect (see 
§ 545, iii.), eusse, O. F. oUsse (habuissem), eusses, O. F. oilsses 
(habtilsses), eût, O.F.o^5/(habuis8et), eussions {^lAhxàBsémxiB), 



* For ont, see § 55a, vi. 

• For the circumflex in eûmesy see § 566. 
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eussiez (habuissétis), eussent, O. F. oUssent (habuissent). The 
forms of the imperative, aie^ ait, ayons, ayez, aient, are borrowed 
from the present subjunctive. 



Chapter II. 
CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

The Four Conjugations, 

§ 575. The French verbs, which are 4,060 in number \ are 
arranged under four conjugations, according to the termina- 
tion of the infinitive. The first conjugation, in -er, is the 
largest by far, comprising 3,620 verbs; the second, in -ir, 
comprises 350 verbs ; the third, in -oir, comprises 30 only, 
and the fourth, in -re, 60. Thus nearly nine-tenths of the 
French verbs belong to the first conjugation. 

§ 576. At first sight, to judge from the infinitives only, it 
would appear as if the four Latin conjugations had been pre- 
served distinct in French ; thus we find verbs in -er corre- 
sponding to Latin -are (see § 31) of the first conjugation, e. g. 
chant-er (cant- are) ; verbs in -oir corresponding to Latin -ere 
(see § 41) of the second conjugation, e.g. dev-oir {ùéb-eTé)] 
verbs in -re corresponding to Latin -ore of the third conjuga- 
tion, e. g. rend-re (rédd-ôre) ; and verbs in -ir corresponding 
to Latin -ire (see § 56, i.) of the fourth conjugation, e. g. fin-ir 
(fln-ire). This apparent correspondence between the Latin 
and French conjugations led to the classification of all French 
verbs into four conjugations, according to the termination of 



* This calculation is based on the Dictionnaire de V Académie française 
(éd. 1835). In the sixty years which have elapsed since that date 
a considerable number of new verbs, chiefly of scientific origin, has been 
added. 
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the infinitive — a classification which, as will be seen, is entirely 
artificial. 

Living and Dead Conjugations. 

§ 577. Actually there are in French two kinds of conjuga- 
gation : — 

i. The dead conjugations, comprising the verbs in -oir, in 
-re, and certain non-inchoative * verbs in -ir (see § 582). 

ii. The living conjugations, comprising the verbs in -er, and 
the so-called inchoative* verbs in -ir. The term 
'living' is applied to these two conjugations owing 
to the fact that to one or other of them belong without 
exception all new verbs of French creation, whatever 
their origin. As a general rule, the verbs derived 
fi-om substantives fall under the conjugation in -^r, e. g. 
plume— plumer ; feuillet —feuilleter ; mur^murer ; télé- 
graphe — télégraphier f &c, ; while the verbs derived from 
adjectives fall under the conjugation in -ir, e. g. grand— 
grandir ; faible— faiblir ; noir — noircir ; rouge — rougir^ 
&c. 

First Conjugation (-er). 

§ 578. The first conjugation, which, as we have just seen 
(§ 577), is one of the living conjugations, comprises all verbs 
of popular formation derived from" Latin verbs in -are, e. g. 
chant-er (cant-are) ; pens-er (pens-are), &c., there being no 
instance in which a verb of the first Latin conjugation has 
passed into any other in French. On the other hand, many 
verbs in -ere, -ôre^ -ire, have been adopted into this conjuga- 
tion ; thus we have pu-er, O. F. pu-ir (put-ere) ; exerc-er 
(exerc-ere) ; persuad-er (persuad-ere), &c. ; absorb-er (ab- 
sorb-ëre), &c. ; afflig-er (aflflig-ôre) ; imprim-er (imprim-ôre) ; 
tiss-er (téx-ôre)*, &c. ; touss-er, O. F. toss-ir (tuss-ire); pav-er 
(pav-ire), and so on. 



^ For the explanation of these terms, see § 581. 

^ Regular forms of these three verbs existed in O. F., e. g. qflt'rf, em- 
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Second Conjugation (-ir). 
679. The second conjugation comprises verbs derived 
from Latin verbs in -ire, e. g. fin-ir (fin-ire) ; part-ir (part-ire); 
ven-ir (ven-ire) ; ou-ïr (aud-îre) ; sent-ir (sent-ire), &c.. also 
a certain number derived from Latin verbs in -ere, e. g. tm-ir 
(ten-ere) ; mois-ir (muc-ere) ; empl-ir (impl-ere) ; Jleur-ir 
(flor-ere), &c., and from Latin verbs in -ore, e.g. cour-ir 
(eùrr-ôre) ; gém-ir (gém-ôre), Ac. 

§ 680. These verbs in -ir are divided into two very distinct 
classes — one of which, and far the larger, belongs to the living 
conjugation, while the other, comprising only about a score of 
verbs ^, belongs to the dead conjugation (see § 577). 

§ 58L The verbs in -ir which belong to the living conjuga- 
tion are distinguished by the fact that they intercalate the 
syllable -iss- between the radical and the termination in certain 
tenses, viz. in the present and imperfect indicative, in the 
present subjunctive, in the imperative, and in the present 
participle and gerundive ; while in all the other tenses, viz. 
the preterite, the imperfect subjunctive, the infinitive, the 
future and conditional, and the past participle, the radical 
remains unchanged. The origin of these lengthened forms 
(with the intercalated syllable -iss-) is to be found in what are 
called the inchoative^ verbs in Latin^ a name applied to 
them by Priscian, because they express the beginning of the. 
action indicated by the simple verb. The characteristic of 
these inchoative verbs is the termination -score in the infini- 
tive ; thus lab-are, to totter, lab-ascëre, to begin to totter; 
splend-ere, to shine, splend-escëre, tq^ begin to shine ; trém- 
ëre, to tremble, trem-iscëre, to begin to tremble ; obdorm-ire, 
to fall asleep, obdorm-iscëre, to begin to fall asleep, &c. 



preindre (whence empreinte), iistre (whence Hssu), Empreindre still exists 
alongside of imprimer (with a slight distinction in meaning) ; while tissu^ 
the past participle of Hsire, is still employed. 

' See § 583, note, ' From inohoare, to begin. 
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Similar verbs were formed from substantives, e. g. vespera, 
evening, vesper-ascëre, to grow dusk ; pluma, a feather, 
pliun-escëre, to become fledged ; and from adjectives, e. g. 
diirus, hard, dur-escôre, to grow hard ; mitis, mellow, mit- 
escêre, to ripen ; and so on. This characteristic formation 
was adopted in French, and applied (with complete abandon- 
ment of its inchoative force) to a large number of verbs in -tr; 
the application being, however, as we have seen, restricted to 
certain tenses. 

§ 582. Taking /intr (flnire) as our t3rpe, we get the follow- 
ing model of the inchoative or living form of the second 
French conjugation (see § 577, ii.) : — 



I. INCHOATIVE FORMS. 

Indicative. 

Present, 

fin-£sc-o : Jin-is fin-isc-imus : fin-iss-ons * 

fin-isc-is : fin-is fin-isc-itis : fin-iss-ez ^ 

fin-isc-it: fin-it, O. F. -ist fin-isc-ULnt: fin-iss-ent. 

Imperfect. 

fin-isc-ebam : fin-iss-ais, O. F. -eie fin-isc-ebâmus : fin-iss-ions 
fin-isc-ebas : fin-iss-ais, O. F. -eies fln-isc-ebâtis : fin-iss-iez 
fin-isc-ebat : fin-iss-ait fin-isc-ebant : fin-iss-aient. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
fin-isc-am : fin-iss-e fin-isc-âmus : fin-iss-ions 

fin-isc-as : fin-iss-es fin-isc-âtis : fin-iss-iez 

fin-isc-at : fin-iss-e fin-isc-ant : fin-iss-ent. 



^ Etymologically fin-lsc-imtLS, fin-fsc-itis, ought to have given fin-ismes 
(^ifftés), fin-istes {-Stes) ; the actual forms in -ons, -es, are due to the analogy 
of the other conjugations. 
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Imperative. 

fin-isc-imiis : fin-iss-ons^ 
fin-iso-e : fin-is fin-iso-itis : fin-iss-ez ^ 

fln-iso-at : fin-isse fln-isc-ant : fin-iss-mt 

Present Participle. 

fln-iso-éntem : fin-iss-anU 

Gerundive. 
fln-isc-éndo : (en) fin-iss-anL 

II. NON-INCHOATIVE FORMS. 
Indicative. 
Preterite» 
fln-ivi : fin-is^ O. F. -i fin-iv(i)mii8 :/in-tmes, 0. F. 

'i'mes 
fln-(iv)i8ti : Jin-is, O. F. -ist fin-(iv)istis : Jin-ites, 0. F. 

'istes 
fin-£v(i)t : /tn-it fin-iv(ë)mnt : fin-irent. 

Future and Conditional. 
finir-âbeo(forfinire-hàbeo): finir-ai 
finir-âbes : finir-as, 

&c. &c. 

finir-abébam (for finire-habébam) : finir-ais, O. F. -eie 
finir-abébas«: finir-ais, O. F. -eies, 

&c. &c. 

Subjunctive. 

Imperfect. 
fin-i(v)-i88em : finisse fln-i(v)-i8séimis : fin-issiàm 

fln-i(v)-isses : fin-isses fin-i(v)-is8étis : finissiez 

fln-i(v)-isset : fin-ît, O. F. -ist fln-i(v)-issent : fin-issenL 

* These forms are borrowed from the present indicative, as to which, sec 
above (§ 58a, n. i.). 
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Infinitive. 
fin-ire: ^m'r. 

Past Participle. 
fin-itum: Jim\ 

§ 683. The verbs in -ir, which belong to the dead con- 
jugation, and are sometimes distinguished as non-inchoative 
verbs, follow closely the Latin conjugation in all their tenses. 
They comprise but a small number, twenty-one in alP, as 
compared to the inchoatives, which number more than 300. 

§ 684. Thus then, to sum up, the verbs of the second 
French conjugation are divided into classes — the inchoatives, 
which are the true irregular verbs, since as we have seen (582) 
they are partly inchoative and partly non-inchoative ; and the 
non-inchoatwes, which reproduce the Latin conjugation 
throughout. It would seem at first sight that the latter class 
ought to be taken as the types of the second conjugation in 
French, and the inchoatives classed among the irregular 
verbs ; but the grammarians have followed the opposite course 
— they decided that the non-inchoatives should be classed as 
irregular, and that the inchoatives should furnish the t3rpe 
of the regular second conjugation. It is true that they had 
numbers on their side, for, as we have already pointed out 
(§ 5^3)> ^^^ numerical proportions of the two classes are as 
fifteen to one. 



* The following is the list of them : — bouillir, courir, couvrir, cueillir, dormir, 
faillir, fuir, guérir, mentir, mourir, offrir, ouvrir, partir, repentir, sentir, sortir, 
souffrir, tenir, tressaillir, ventr, vêtir. Several verbs, which are at present 
inchoative, had in O. F. simple forms which they have since lost Thus we 
find O. F. emplent (implent) instead of emplissent (implésount) from emplir; 
and gément (gémunt), gémant (geméntem) instead of gémissent (gemés- 
cunt), gémissant (gemisoéntem) from gémir. 
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Third Conjugation (-oîr). 

§ 686, The third conjugation, which comprises only thirty 
verbs (seventeen simple and thirteen compound), corresponds 
to the second Latin conjugation. It includes not only verbs 
derived from Latin verbs in -ere, e.g. av-oir (hab-ére); 
dev-oir (deb-ere), &c., but also a certain number derived from 
strong verbs in -ore (accented on the radical), which in 
popular Latin assumed the weak infinitive -ere (accented on 
the termination) \ e. g. sav-oir (sap-ere, class, sépëre) ; falloir 
(fall-ére, class, fàllôre) ; recev-oir (recip-ere, class, recipere) *. 

Fourth Conjugation (-re). 

§ 586. The fourth conjugation, which includes sixty verbs, 
corresponds to the third (strong) Latin conjugation in -ëre. 
Besides verbs derived from strong Latin verbs in -ore, e. g. 
lire (lég-ëre) ; fondre (fiind-ôre) ; vendre (vénd-ôre), &c., it 
comprises also a number of verbs which were weak in classical 
Latin, but by throwing back the accent became strong in 
popular Latin, e. g. rire (rid-ôre, class, rid-ere) ; répondre 
(respônd-ôre, class, respond-ere) ; tondre (tônd-ëre, class. 
tond-ére) ; mordre (môrd-ôre, class, mord-ere) ; plaire (plac- 
ëre, class, plac-ere); taire (tàc-ëre, class, tac-ere), &c. In 
accordance with the classical Latin forms these French verbs 
should have been ridoir, repondoir^ tondoir^ &c.* 



' See § 554. 

^ In O. F. an infinitive reçoivre was in use, corresponding to the strong 
Lat. inf. redpôre ; c£ plaisir (placere), plaire (plâcëre) and hisir (lioere), 
O. F. loire (lioôre). 

' The weak forms placere, tacere are represented (with change of 
termination) by plaisir, and O. F. taisir. 
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Chapter III. 
FORMATION OF TENSES, 

Tense-temtinations, 

§ 687. In the subjoined table are given the terminations of 
(i) the living conjugations \ comprising the first conjugation 
(type chanter), and the inchoative second (type finir), (2) the 
dead conjugations', viz. the non-inchoative second (type 
dormir), the third (type devoir), and the fourth (type croire) ^. 
Except in the infinitive, the perfect, the imperfect subjunctive, 
and the past participle ^ it will be noticed that the termina- 
tions (which are independent of the variations of radical, e. g. 
dor-, dorm- ; doi-, dev-, doiv-, &c.) of the three dead conjuga- 
tions are identical; these have, therefore, been grouped 
together. The two types of the second conjugation (non- 
inchoative: dormir) inchoative: finir) have been grouped 
together except in the tenses which admit the inchoative 
forms. The future and conditional having been dealt with 
already (§§ 548-51), are omitted from the table. Remarks on 
various points of interest in the table are given below 
(§§ 589-600). 

§588. TABLE OF TENSE-TERMINATIONS. 

Infinitive. 

2. Dorm-ir* 
I. Chant-er 3. Dev-oir 2. Fin-ir" 

4. Croi-re 



' See § 577. 

* This verb has been selected as the type of the fourth conjugation, in 
spite of the so-called irregularity of its perfect, because it exhibits the 
terminations in certain instances better than vendre ; e. g. vend does not 
shoiv the / of 3 sing. près, ind., while croit does. 

• The forms of these tenses are dealt with below, see §§ 591-3, 596, 598, 6co. 

♦ Non-inchoative (see § 583). * Inchoative (^see § 581). 
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Present Indicative, 



Chant-e 


Dor-, doi-, croi-s 


Fin-is 


-es 


-s 


-is 


-e 


-t 


-it 


-ons 


dorm-, dev-, croy-ons 


-iss-ons 


-ez 


-ez 


-iss-ez 


-ent 


doiv-, croi-ent 


-iss-ent. 



Imperfect Indicative, 



Chant-ais 


Dorm-, 


dev-, 


croy-ais 


Fin-iss-ais 


-ais 






-ais 


-iss-ais 


-ait 






-ait 


-iss-ait 


-ions 






-ions 


-iss-ions 


-iez 






-iez 


-iss-iez 


-aient 






-aient 


-iss-aient 



Perfect. 



Chant-ai 


Dus, crus 


Dorm-, 


fîn-is 


-as 


-us 




-is 


-a 


-ut 




-it 


-âmes 


-ûmes 




-îmes 


-âtes 


-ûtes 




-îtes 


-èrent 


-urent 




-irent 



Chant-e 


Dorm-, 


doiv-, croî-e 


Fin-iss-e 


-es 




-es 


-iss-es 


-e 




-e 


-iss-e 


-ions 




dev-, croy-iôns 


-iss-ions 


-iez 




-iez 


-iss-iez 


-ent 




doiv-, croi-ent 


-iss-ent. 
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Imperfect Subjunctive. 
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Chant-asse 


Dusse, 


crusse Dorm-, fin-isse 


-asses 




-usses -isses 


-ât 




-ût -ît 


-assîons 




-ussions -issions 


-assiez 




-ussiez -issiez 


-assent 




-ussent -issent 




Imperative, 


Chant-e 


Dorr, 


doi-, croi-s Fin-is 


-e 


dorm-, 


doiv-, -e -iss-e 


-ons 




dev-, croy-ons -iss-ons 


-ez 




-ez -iss-ez 


-ent 




doiv-, croi-ent -iss-ent 



Chant-ant 



Chant-é 



Present Participle and Gerundive. 

Dorm-, dev-, croy-ant Fin-iss-ant 



Past Participle. 
Dû, cru 



Dorm-, fin-i. 



REMARKS ON THE TABLE. 

Present Indicative. 

§ 689. The final ^ of i sing, of the first conjugation (chant-e) 
is not etymological (oânt-o : ckanf), but is due to analogy ; as 
is the final 5 of the dead conjugations (dôrm-io: dor-s; déb-eo : 
doi'S ; créd-o : croi-s) (see § 552, i.) ; in /in-is, on the other hand, 
its presence is justified by the etymology (fin-isc-o) (see § 582J. 
On the loss of final / in 3 sing, of the first conjugation (càntat : 
O. F. chantet), see § 552, iii.— -On the origin of -ons of i plur., 
se^ § 55?, iv. On -ez of 2 plur., see § 552, v. ; for fin-iss-ons, 
fin-iss-eZf instead of the etymological forms fin-îmes, Jin-îtes, 

Q 
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see § 582, n, î. The forms croy-ons, croy-ez violate the law of 
the tonic accent (créd-ïmus, créd-ïtis); the regular forms 
would have been croimes^ crottes. Two instances of these 
strong forms (accented on the radical) survive in French, viz. 
dites (dicitis), and faites (fàcitis) ; these, which used to be 
regarded as exceptions by grammarians, are in reality, as we 
have seen, the regular forms. In O. F. these verbs had strong 
forms also in i plur., e. g. dimes (ôiclniua), /aimes (fàcïmus); 
instead of disons, faisons. 

Imperfect Indicative. 

§ 590. The Latin termination -abam became in French, 
following the dialects from south to north, -eve, -oie {-eie), -oue. 
Thus cant-abam became in Burgundy chant-eve, in the lle-de- 
France * chant-oie, in Normandy chant-oue^. The French dia- 
lect^ having gradually supplanted all the others, its imperfect 
in 'Oie (-abam) prevailed and became the type of the modern 
French imperfect. In the fourteenth century an 5 was wrong- 
fully added to the first person singular (see 552, i.), whence 
we arrive at the form in -ois (chant-ois) ; this was in use down 



* The name of France was in the Middle Ages applied almost exclusively 
to the province which was later, on account of the numerous rivers 
surrounding it, called the Île-de-France, The inhabitants of this district 
were Frenchmen, and the language spoken by them was French^ which, it 
should be borne in mind, was at first simply one of the several dialects of 
the Langue cCOïl, For the circumstances which led to the ultimate 
supremacy of the French dialect, see IniroducHon^ pp. 33 ff. 

* Observe how closely the Burgundian form chant-eve^ which retains the 
Latin consonant (b : v), resembles the original cant-dbam. Indeed it may 
be stated as a general law that the Romance forms, which in the south are 
as clear and sonorous as the Latin itself, gradually contract and become 
deadened as they approach the north. Thus cant-abant in Spain is re- 
presented by cant-aba, in Italy and Provence by cani-ava, in Burgundy by 
chant-eve f in the Île-de-France by chant-oie y in Normandy by chant- oue. The 
Latin word may be compared to a very sensitive thermometer, which falls 
lower and lower as it is carried northward, the changes taking place gently 
and gradually in continued and successive descents, according to the old 
saying : ^ Natura nil facit per saltum.* 
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to the end of the eighteenth century, when Voltaire (see § 133 n.) 
substituted for it the existing form in -ais {chant-ais). This re- 
form had already been suggested a century before Voltaire's 
time (in 1675) by an obscure lawyer, Nicholas Bérain. — In 
O. F. the I plur. and 2 plur., which are now dissyllabic 
(chant-ions, -iez), were trisyllabic (chant-ions, -ïez) in accordance 
with the Latin accent (canta(b)-âmu8: chante-ens; canta(b)-âti8: 
chante-ez ; on the persistence of the counterfinal a in these 
words, see §§ 26, i., 37). 

Perfect, 

§ 591. The terminations -avi, -avit, of the first conjugation, 
which in popular Latin became -ai, -évt, give the regular 
French forms -at, -a (O. F. -at) ; -avisti became -àsti, whence 
O. F. -ast, which lost the final / {chant-as) towards the ninth 
century, owing to the analogy of the 2 sing, of all the 
other tenses [chant-es, -ais, -asses, -eras, -erais) in which final 5 
is the characteristic letter (§ 552, ii.); -avimus became -àvmus, 
-émmiis, whence O. F. -antes, which later, on the analogy of 
the 2 plur., became -asmes, whence the modern -âmes 
{§ 5^)^ -avistis became -àstis, whence O. F. -astes, modern 
-^tes'y the 3 plur. -àvêrunt, becoming -àvôrunt, -àmnt, 
regularly gives -èrent (§ 552, vi.). 

§ 592. Etymologically the i sing, of the perfect of the 
second conjugation should end in -i, as it did in O. F. (fln-ivi : 
fin-i] dorm-ivi : dormi) ; the s is due to analogy (see § 552, i.). 
The remarks in the preceding paragraph on the perfect of the 
first conjugation apply equally to that of the second, the only 
difference being that in the latter case i (-ivi) is substituted 
for a (-avi) in the Latin. 

§ 698. The perfects of the third French conjugation are 
strong, i. e. accented on the radical, e. g. débui : dus, hàbiii : 
eus, saptii : sus, pôtui : pus, &c. In O. F. the perfect of 
devoir, for instance, was conjugated as follows :— 

Q 2 
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débui: dut^f debuimns : deûmes 
debtiisti : cUUs, debtiistiB : deUstes 
débnit: dut, débuërunt: durent. 
Here we find three strong forms, dut — dut — durent^ and three 
weak, deUs — deûmes — deûstes ; in modem French the tense is 
strong throughout, the weak forms having been assimilated 
to the strong. — In the fourth French conjugation, of which 
vendre has been selected by the grammarians as the regular 
type, the perfect is weak {vendis)^ although the original Latin 
perfect was strong (véndidi) ; the change took place in popular 
Latin, ♦vendédi, *vendéi, whence vendi's). — For the perfect 
of croire, which is classed among the irregulars, see § 605, iv. 

Future and Conditional. 

§ 694. These tenses do not appear in the above table; 
owing to the fact that they are compounded respectively of 
the infinitive with the present and imperfect of avoir, as has 
already been explained (§§ 549-51), the remarks on the termina- 
tions of those two tenses (§§ 589-90) apply equally in their 
case, and need not be repeated here. 

Present Subjunctive. 

§ 696. In the first conjugation the 3 plur. alone has pre- 
served the etymological form (oaIl^ent: chant-enf).'-The 
final e of the i, 2, 3 sing., which did not exist in O. F. (cén^ 
em : chant, cant-es : chanz, i. e. chant-s, cànt-et : chant, i. e. 
chant't) is due to the analogy of verbs such as entr-àre, près, 
subj. éntr-em : entr(e), in which the final e is present as sup- 
porting vowel (see §§ 23, iii., 552, i.). In the other conjugations, 
the final e is regular, as it represents the a of Latin -am, -as, 
-at (in d6rmi-am, -as, -at ; débe-am, &c. ; vénd-am, &c. ; fin- 



^ Owing to the analogy of the other persons in which u is characteristic, 
duivr^s changed into du, and later (§ 55a, i.) dus. 
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iso-am, &c.). — The /of 3 sing, has disappeared here as it did 
elsewhere (see § 552, iii.), except in the two auxiliaries, 
hàbeat : ait^ *siat : soit. — It is now impossible to distinguish 
between the i, 2 plur. of the imperfect indicative [chant-ions, 
-tez) and the same persons of the present subjunctive. In 
O. F. they were clearly distinguished, since the former were 
trisyllabic (chanUïons, -ïez — see § 590), while the latter were 
dissyllabic {chant-ions, -iez) ^ 

Imperfect Subjunctive. 

§ 696. Here as in the perfect (see §§ 591-2), the French 
forms are derived from the contracted Latin forms (cant- 
avissem, -assem : chant-asse ; dorm-ivissem, -issem : dorm- 
isse). In the inchoative conjugation the forms of the present 
and imperfect subjunctive are identical in French, with the 
exception of 3 sing. ; in reality, however, they are quite dis- 
tinct, the former being one of the inchoative tenses (fin-iso- 
am, -isc-as, &c. ; fin-iss-e, -iss-es, &c.), while the latter is non- 
inchoative (fln-issem, -isses, for -ivissem, -ivisses : fin-isse, 
'isses, &c.). 

Imperative. 

§ 697. The 2 sing, is derived from the Latin imperative,' 
e. g. cànt-a : chant-e ; fln-isc-e : fin-is. The 3 sing, and plur. 
are borrowed from the present subjunctive, while the i, 2 
plur. are borrowed from the indicative. 

Infinitive. 

§ 698. To the details given above (§§ 585-6) we may add 
that certain Latin infinitives in -ore (consequently strong) 
produced strong infinitives in O. F., which in modern French 



* The general use of these forms in -ions, -iez, of the i, a plur. près. subj. 
only dates back to the sixteenth century. Their origin is somewhat 
obscure; oant-emus, -etis, would regularly have given chant-eins, -eiz 
{'Oie) ; while Tend-amus, atia, would have given vendains, -ez. The 
i-forms are perhaps due to the analogy of the verbs in -ir (e. g. dorm-iamus, 
-iatis: dorm-iens, -iez). 
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have become weak. Thus oùrrôre, qiiâerôre,frémôre, gémëre, 
imprimëre, recipôre, tézëre gave O. F. courre \ querre, 
/retndre, geindre^, empreindre^, reçoivre, tistre, which later, 
through a displacement of the accent, became courir, quérir, 
frémir, gémir, imprimer, recevoir, tisser. 

Present Participle and Gerundive, 

§ 699. As we have already seen (§ 553), the forms of the 
present participle and gerundive have become identical in 
French, owing to the similarity of the terminations, -àntem, 
•àndo, in Latin, which furnished the type for all four conju- 
gations. 

Past Participle. 

§ 600. All the past participles of the so-called regular verbs 
are weak, e.g. oant-atum : chant-é) fln-itum: fin-i; *deb- 
utoin, O. F. dë'U, dû ; *vend-utum : vend-u. The few strong 
forms of the past participle which exist in modern French 
belong exclusively to the so-called irregular verbs. Originally 
all past participles which were strong in Latin were strong in 
French ; thus vend-re (vénd-ëre) had not vend-u (*vénd-utum), 
but vent (vén-dïtum) as its past participle, as is testified by 
the participial substantive vente (vénd-ïta). At a later period 
these strong participles were displaced by weak ones in 
-utmn, created on the model of imb-utum, ind-utum, absol- 
utiim, &c., whence such forms as du, O. F. de-u (*deb-utuin), 
reçu, O. F, recë-u (*reoip-utum), cru, O. F. crë-u (*ored-utuin), 
&c. When this took place the strong forms disappeared for 
the most part from among the participles, but a considerable 
number of them still survive as participial substantives. 



* Courre survives in the sporting phrase * œurre le cerf.' It was in 
common use for courir in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, being 
employed by Molière, M"»® de Sévigné, Bossuet, Voltaire, &c., especially in 
the phrase * aller courre fortune.* 

* Both these strong forms survive alongside of the weak ones. On em- 
preindre^ see § 578, «. 
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Participial Substantives. 

§ 601. Before taking leave of the past participle we may 
observe that the Romance languages generally, and French 
in particular, possess the remarkable faculty of being able to 
form substantives from past participles; for example, the 
terms un reçu, un fait, un dû, are merely the past participles 
of recevoir, faire, devoir. This process takes place more 
especially in the case of feminine participles, e. g. issue, vue, 
étouffée, venue, avenue, &c. 

§ 602. The number of substantives thus added to the lan- 
guage is considerable, for they are formed from participles of 
both classes, strong as well as weak. 

i. From weak (or so-called regular) participles : — 
chevauchée, accouchée, fauchée, tranchée; avenue, battue, crue, 
déconvenue, entrevue, étendue, issue, revue, tenue, &c. 

iî. From strong (or so-called irregular) participles : — • 
un dit, Mn joint, un réduit, un trait, &c. 

The majority of the O. F. strong participles, such as vente 
(véndlta), perte (pérdlta), assumed in modern French the 
weak form (vendue, perdue), and thus disappeared as parti- 
ciples, though they have survived as substantives, as we have 
already indicated (§ 600). 

§ 603. Subjoined is a list of some of the most noteworthy 
of these old strong participles which survive at the present 
time as substantives — a list of which the special interest lies 
in the illustration it affords of the history of the Latin accent, 
and of the influence exerted by it at the time when the French 
language was in process of formation ^ : — 

implioita: emplette — employée^ 

ezplicitiim: exploit — éployé 

mérsiim: mors — mordu 



* G. Paris, Accent latin, p. 78. 

* The old strong participle, now substantive, is given first, then the 
modern weak participle. 
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oùrsa: course— courue 
'^'intôrsa: entorse — tordue 
rùpta: route ^ — rompue 
defénsa: defense— défendue 
ténia: tenter—tendue 
réndita: rente— rendue 
'^'péndita : pente ^—pendue 
véndita: vente — vendue 
pérdita : perte— perdue 
reoépta: recette— reçue 
débita: dette — dUe 
electa: élite — élue 
responsa: réponse — répondue 
pensum : poi^d)s— pendu. 
In some cases the strong participle has survived as a sub- 
stantive, without there being any corresponding weak form :— 

tràotum: irait^ 

missum : mets (O. F, mei) ^ 

pùnota : pointe^ 

missa: messe'' 

qu&eslta: quite ^ « 

mota: nteute*, &c. 

*p6nita : ponte 

sùrsa: source ^\ 



* With the compound déroute. 

' With the compounds attente, détente^ entente, &c. 

* With the compound soupente. 

* With the compounds retrait, portrait, 

* The past participle mis is a doublet of mets, in which the / is a modern 
insertion. 

* This word survives as participle in the compound courte-pointe, 0. F. 
coulte-pointe (^oûloita-pûnota), lit * pricked quilt/ of which Eng. counterpant 
is a corruption. 

"* The past participle mise is a doublet of messe, 

* With the compounds conquête, requête, enquête; the p. p. quise is a doublet 
o{ quête, 

' With the compound émeute ; the p.p. mue is a doublet of meute, 
^** With the compound ressource. 
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Chapter IV. 

'IRREGULAR; DEFECTIVE, AND ANOMALOUS 

VERBS. 

* Regular* and 'Irregular* Verbs, 

§ 604. The grammarians have applied tHe term regular to 
the verbs treated of in the last two chapters (§§ 575-603), viz. 
those belonging to the four conjugations typified respectively 
by chant-ery fin-ir, dev-oir, and vend-re] while the verbs 
which in any way depart fi^om those models are classed as 
irregular. If, however, due regard be paid to the position of 
the Latin accent it will be seen that the so-called irregular 
verbs are more appropriately classed as strong, and the 
regular as weak verbs. The terms regular and irregular do 
but state a fact at best ; while the distinction between strong 
and weak goes deeper, and constitutes a principle. (See 
§§ 554'^«) Regarded from this point of view the old con- 
ception of 'irregularity' disappears, and the term becomes 
applicable only to anomalous and defective verbs ; the strong 
verbs (hitherto classed as 'irregulars') being considered as 
simply another form of conjugation. The idea of ' irregularity' 
presupposes formations which, from one cause or another, 
have deviated from the typal form ; but in the case of the 
strong verbs no such deviation has taken place — they are as 
' regular ' as any other, only they obey a different law. 

§ 605. The so-called ' regular ' verbs of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations, have a weak perfect (accented on the 
termination), chant-ai (cant-àvi), fin-is (fln-ivi), vend-is (*vend- 
édi) (see §§ 593-4) ; the so-called ' irregular * verbs all have 
a strong perfect (accented on the radical), e. g. tins (tén-ui), 
dis (dix-i), fis (féo-i). 

î. In the first conjugation there are no 'irregular* verbs 
properly speaking, aller and envoyer {s^e §§ 627-8) being 
anomalous. 
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iî. In the second (non-inchoative) conjugation there are 
two * irregular ' verbs, viz. tenir, pf. tins (tén-tii) ; and 
venir, pf. vins (vén-i). 

iii. The seventeen verbs which compose the third con- 
jugation, and which have plagued philosophical gram- 
marians from Vaugelas down to Girault- Du vivier \ are 
for the most part old strong verbs, with weak (modem) 
infinitives ; e. g. recevoir, O. F. reçoivre (reolpôre) ; con- 
cevoir, O. F. conçoivre (oonoipëre) ; décevoir, O. F. de- 
çoivre (deoipëre) ; these all have strong perfects reçu^ 
conçu, déçu (see § 593), from *recipui, *concipiii, 
*deoiptii (for class, reoépi, &c.), the perfects of the 
popular Latin *reoipére {recevoir), *oonoipere {con- 
cevoir), ^deoipére {décevoir). 

iv. In the fourth conjugation there are nine 'irregular' 
verbs, viz. dire {àioéré), faire (fàcôre), mettre (mittëre), 
prendre (préndôre), rire (*ridôre for ridére), plaire 
(^làcëre for placére), taire (*tàcôre for taoere), lire 
(légère), croire (orédëre), which have the strong 
perfects, dis (dixi), fis (feci), mis (misi), pris (*préiifli 
for préndi), ris (risi), plus, O. F. //o/ (plàcui), tus, 0. F. 
toi (tàctd), lus, O. F. lui (*Iégui for légi), crus, 0. F. 
crui (*orediii for orédidi). 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ eoe. Defective verbs are those which are deficient in 
certain moods, tenses, or persons. The French defective 
verbs* are twenty-one in number, two of the first con- 



* French grammarian (1765-1832), author of the Gratninaire des gram- 
maires, 

■ These verbs, though now defective, had in O. F. all their tenses and 
persons ; the fact of their being defective, therefore, does not constitute 
a real ground for classification, it is simply an historical accident which may 
affect verbs of any conjugation. 
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jugation, viz. ester, tisser; six of the second, viz, faiUir^ férir, 
issir, ouïr, quérir, gésir ; five of the third, viz. chaloir, choir, 
fcMoir, seoir, souloir; and eight of the fourth, viz. braire, clore, 
frire, paître, sourdre, soudre, tisire, traire. 

Ester. 

§ 607. Ester is used in the infinitive only, which occurs in 
certain legal formulae, e. g. in the phrase ^ ester en jugement ' 
(to bring an action, institute a suit); thus in the Code 
Napoléon (Art. 215) : ' La femme ne peut ester en jugement 
sans l'autorisation de son mari.' This verb, which comes 
from Latin stare (see § 562, «.), is preserved in the com- 
pounds contraster (oontra-stàre), rester (re-stàre), arrêter, O. F. 
arrester (ad-re-stàre) ; and in the participles constant, distant, 
instant, nonobstant {from oon-Bt&re, di-stàre, in-stàre, ob-stàre). 
We have already seen (§ 561) that the present and past par- 
ticiples of être are borrowed from ester, viz. étant (stàntem), 
été (^&t&t\nri). < 

Tisser, Tistre. 

§ 608. The strong form tistre, which comes regularly from 
Lat. téxôre, and was in common use in O, F., has been dis- 
placed by the modern weak form tisser (*texare). Tistre has 
now totally disappeared, except in the past participle tissu 
(which comes from tistre, just as rendu comes from rendre — 
see § 600) ; all the other tenses in use come from tisser. 

Faillir, Falloir. 

§ 609. The three persons of the singular of faillir. Je faux, 
tu faux, il faut, have almost fallen into disuse, a circumstance 
which is to be regretted. The 3 sing, remains in the ex- 
pressions 'le cœur m^ faut,' and 'au bout de Taune/aw/ le 
drap/ i. e. ' the cloth fails at the end of the ell,' in other words, 
' all things have an end.' The future and conditional /awrfmt; 
faudrais, are also falling into oblivion, and are being replaced 
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by the composite forms /aillir-at, -ais; thus for 'je nefaudrai 
point à mon devoir/ it is becoming the fashion to say 'je ne 
faillirai point . . . / 

Falloir, which is used impersonally, is merely another form 
oifaiUir, the one coming from *f)allére, the other from *fallire; 
both of these are popular forms of class, fàllëre, which 
regularly gave faldrcy faudre in French, as appears from the 
future and conditional/a^rfr-ai) -ais (i. e./audre-ai, -ais). 

Férir. 

§ 610. Férir, from Lat. ferire, survives in the phrase 'sans 
cow^ férir* e.g. ' D'Harcourt prit Turin sans co\i^ férir * i.e. 
without striking a blow. In O. F. férir was conjugated 
throughout: — près. ind. je^î^r (fôrio), tM fiers (fôris), 'ûfiert^ 
(fôrit), &c. ; impf. ferais; pf. féri\ fut. ferrai; près. subj. 
fier e, fier ge (fériam); près. part.yi?'ra«/; past part.y*/rr#. 

Issir. 

§ eu. Issir, from Latin exîre, was conjugated in O. F. as 
follows : — près. ind. is (éxeo), is (éxis), 1*5/ (exit), issons (exi- 
mus), issez (exitis), issent (exeunt); impf. issais ; pf. issi; 
fut. istrai; près. subj. isse; près. part, issant; p.p. issu (and 
issi). 

Ouïr. 

§ 612. Ouïr, from Latin audire, was conjugated throughout 
in O.F. : — près. ind. ouïs; impf. oyais; pf. oï; fut. orrai; 
près. subj. oïe; près, part oyani; p.p. o^i' (auditum). 

The O. F. future orra, now lost, was still in use in the 
seventeenth century ; thus Malherbe wrote : — 

'Et le peuple lassé des fureurs de la guerre, 
Si ce n'est pour danser, rCorra plus de tambours.' 



' This word survives in a few heraldic legends ; e. g. the Solar family 
have as their motto : ^Téi Jiert, qui ne tue pas.* 
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In the next century the imperfect and près. part, were play- 
fully employed by Jean-Baptiste Rousseau in an epigram : — 

'Par passe-temps un cardinal oyai^ 
Lire les vers de Psyché, comédie, 
Et les oyan^, pleurait et larmoyait' 

The past part, survives in law-terms \ e. g. ' Ouïe la lecture 
de l'arrêt . . .,' i. e. ' after hearing the judgment read. . . / 

Que'rir, 

§ 613. Quérir, whence acquérir, conquérir, requérir, is the 
weak form of querre (see § 598), which is found as late as 
La Fontaine. Besides the inf., the following strong forms 
were in use in O. F. :— près. ind. quier, quierSj quiert, quierent; 
pf. quis ; p.p. quis ; and fut. querrai. These forms survive in 
the compounds, e. g. acquiers, acquis, acquerrai. 

Gésir. 

§ 614. Gésir îvom Lat. JBrCere (see § 579) ; a strong infinitive 
gire (*jàcôre) was also in use in O. F. The 3 sing. près. ind. 
gît (jàcet) is mostly used in the phrase 'ci gît* in epitaphs. 
Other forms in use are gisons, gisez, gisent; gisais, -ait, -ions, 
*iez, -aient] and gisant. A derivative is gésine, 'child-bed,' 
which lia Fontaine uses of animals, e. g. ' La laie était en 
gésine* (Fables, iii. 6). 

Chaloir. 

§ 616. Chaloir, from Lat. calére, is now used only in 3 sing, 
près. ind. chaut: 'il ne m'en chaut,* i.e. 'it does not concern 
me.* It was employed by La Fontaine, Molière, and Pascal, 
who writes in the Lettres Provinciales (ix.) : — 

' Soit de bond, soit de volée que nous en chaut-W, pourvu que nous 
prenions la ville de gloire.' 



* The English crier's * O yes ! O yes î * is a corruption of the O. F. oyez, 
*■ listen.' In law French there was a barbarous infinitive oyer, which occurs 
in the phrase * oyer et terminer.* 
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Voltaire also uses the word in the phrase ' peu m'en chaut' 
'little care 1/ In O. F. the verb chaloir, which survives in 
nonchalant, had all its tenses: chcUt, chaloit^ chalut, chaldra, 
chaUle, chalu. 

Choir, 

§ eie. Choir, O. F. chedeir, chëoir, from Latin *oadére for 
càdëre (see § 585), is now used only in the infinitive. Formerly 
the verb was conjugated throughout: chois^ cheais, cherrai^ 
chus (O. F. chef), chéant, chu (O. F. cheii). The future was 
employed as late as the seventeenth century, e.g. by 
Perrault : — 

* Tirez la chevillette, et la bobinette cherra ' ; 

as was the pf. chut, e. g. by Bossuet : — 

* Cet insolent chut du ciel en terre ' ; 

and the p.p. chu, e. g. by Molière : — 

' Nous l'avons en donnant, madame, échappé belle, 
Un monde près de nous a passé tout du long, 
Est chu tout au travers de notre tourbillon.' 

(Femmes Savantes, iv. 3.) 

The compounds déchoir (de-oadére) and échoir (ex-cadére) 
are in use at the present day ; in addition to which in 0. F. 
there was meschëoir, méchoir (minus-cadére), of which the 
près. part, survives in the adj. méchant, O. F. nteschëant 

Seoir. 

§ 617. Seoir, O. F. sedeir, seoir, comes from Latin sedere. 
The participles séant (sedéntem), sis, f. sise (séssum, séssa), 
are still in use. Its compounds are asseoir (ad-sedére), ras- 
seoir (re-ad-sedére), and surseoir (super-sedére) ; as well as 
the participial adjectives bienséant, malséant. 

Souloir. 

§ 618. Souloir, from Latin solére, had all its tenses in 
O. F., but is now used only in the 3 sing, impf ind., ' il soûlait,' 
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i.e. 'he was wont.' La Fontaine says of himself in his 
epitaph : — 

'Jean s*en alia comme il était venu, 
Mangea le fonds avec son revenu, 
Tint les trésors chose peu nécessaire ; 
Quant à son temps bien sut le dispenser: 
Deux parts en fît, dont il soûlait passer 
L'une à dormir, et Tautre à ne rien faire.' 

Braire. 
§ 619. According to the French Academy braire is 
used only in the infinitive, and in the third persons of 
the près. ind. (brait, braient), of the fut. (braira^ brairont), 
and of the cond, {brairait^ brairaient). Littré, however, 
was of opinion that this decision of the Academy was 
too sweeping, and he advocated the employment of all 
the forms of the verb which existed in O. F. (il brayait, il 
a brait, &c.). Braire, which is derived from popular Latin 
'^'bràgëre (of uncertain origin), had in O. F. the general sense 
of * to utter a cry,' and was applied to human beings as well 
as to animals ; its restriction to the braying of an ass is of 
comparatively recent origin *. 

Clore. 

§ 620. Clore comes from Latin olaiidëre (see § 82) ; at pre- 
sent the only forms in use are i, 2, 3 sing. près. ind. clos, 
clos, clôt) fut and cond. clorai, clorais; imper, clos; près, 
subj. close; p.p. dos, dose. Littré advocated the use of 
I, 2, 3 plur. closons, closez, closent; impf dosais (O. F. cloais), 
pf. closis (O. F. clos), près. part, closant (O. F. cloant), The 
compounds of clore are ^dore (ex-claudere) ; enclore (in-olau- 
dere) ; and O. F. forsdore, fordore (foris-elaudere), whence 
English forclose, and redore (re-olaudere), of which the 
p.p. redus, reduse, is still in use. The compounds exclure. 



^ Exactly the same change has taken place with regard to the meaning of 
the Eng. bray ; see New Eng, Diet s. v. 
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conclure, are of learned formation from excludere, conclu- 
dere. 

Frire, 

§ 621. Frire, from Latin frîgëre, which in O. F. was conju- 
gated throughout, is now used only in the following forms :— 
I, 2, 3 sing. près. ind. fris, fris, frit ; fut. and cond. frirai^ 
frirais] 2 sing, imper. /m; y^.^, frit, frite. The près. part, is 
preserved in the zàî], friand. The old conjugation was on 
the same model as rire, e.g. f rions, friez, f rient \ friais; 
frie, &c. 

Paître. 

§ 622. Paître, O. F.paistre, from Latin pâsoëre (see § 34, li.), 
is used in près, ind, pais, pais, paît, paissons, &c., impf. pais- 
sais, fut. and cond. paîtrai, -ais, imper. pais, près. subj. 
paisse, près. part, paissant, and p.p. pu ; the perf. ind. 
and impf. subj. are wanting, though the former occurs in 
the compound repaître, pf. repus. The p.p. pu is used only as 
a falconry term : — ' un faucon qui a pu.* 

Sourdre. 

§ 623. Sourdre, O. F. sordre, from Latin sùrgôre, had the 
strong p.p. sors (sùrsum), which survives only in the partici- 
pial substantives source, ressource (see §§ 601-3). AH the 
tenses of this verb (in 3 pers. only) are in use with the excep- 
tion of the p.p. {sourd, sourdent ; sourdait; sourdit; sourdra, 
-ait; sourde; sourdît; sourdant). 

Soudre. 

§ 624. Soudre, O. F. soldre, from Latin solvere, had a 
strong p.p. sous, and a weak one solu. The compounds ab- 
soudre, dissoudre, résoudre, had also the double p.p., of which 
absolu and dissolu are now used only as adjectives, the p.p. in 
use being absous, dissous; résous has been almost entirely 
displaced by résolu, though it is still occasionally used (in the 
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sense of ' dissolved '), e. g. ' brouillard résous en pluie ' {Acad,), 
The p.p. in -ouSf f. -oute^, come from popular Latin forms 
*soltiim, '^absoltum, &c., while those in -olu come from 
classical Latin solùtum, absolùtmn, &c. 

Traire, 
§ 625. Traire (from *trâgôre for trâhere) had in O. F. all 
the meanings of the Latin word ; its restriction to the sense of 
' to milk ' is comparatively recent ; in the other senses it has 
been replaced by tirer. Its compounds are abstraire (abs-t.), 
attraire (ad-t.), extraire, portraire (pro-t.), retraire, soustraire 
(subtus-t.). 

ANOMALOUS VERBS, 

§ 626. Anomalous verbs are those whose irregularities 
forbid their being ranged under any classification. These 
are the true 'irregular' verbs (see § 604). They are as 
follows : — 

Aller, 

§ 627. The verb aller is made up of three different 
vterbs : — 

i. The I, 2, 3 sing, and the 3 plur. près. ind. come from 
Latin vadere— je vais, O. F. vois (vâdo), tu vas (vâdis), 
il va, O. F. vat^ (vàdit), ils vont^ (vâdiint). This verb 
occurs in the compound envahir (invàdere). 

ii. The fut. and cond. come from Latin ire, from which 
they are formed in the ordinary way by means of the 
auxiliary avoir (see §§ 549-51), viz. ir-ai, ir-ais. This 
verb occurs in the compounds, O. F. issir (exire), and 
the learned words périr (perire), subir (subire). 



* A. Darmesteter points out (Gram. Hist. ii. 167) that in reality we have 
here the masc. of an old participle in -s (assous, f. assousse), combined with 
the fern, of an old p.p. in -t (assout, f. assoute), 

* See § 552, iii. » See § 552, vi. 

R 
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iii. All the other tenses come from a verb of obscure 
origin; which is in Italian andare, in Spanish and 
Portuguese andar^ in Prov'ençal anar^ in O. F. aler^ 
and in modern French aUer^. This verb furnishes 
the infinitive (aller) and participles (allant^ allé)) the 
I, 2 plur. près. ind. and imperative {allons, allez) ; the 
impf. ind. {allais, -ats, -ail, -tons, -t'ez, -aient) ; the perf. 
{allai f -as, -a, -âmes, -aies, -èreni) ; the près. subj. {aille, 
ailles, aille, allions, -iez, aillent) ; and the impf. subj. 
{allasse, -asses, -ât, -assions, -assiez, -assent). 

Envoyer, Convoyer, Dévoyer, Fourvoyer. 

§ 628. These four verbs are derivatives of the Latin via, 
which became voie in French (see § 41). Envoyer, from in- 
viare, means literally 'to set on the road.* Convoyer {*Qon- 
viare from oum-yiare), is 'to accompany on the road/ 'to 
escort ; ' a merchant-man is still spoken of as being ' convoyé 
par des vaisseaux de guerre/ i. e. ' convoyed by men-of war.' 
Dévoyer (dis-viare) is 'to put off the road/ *to lead astray'; 
a parallel form is dévier (deviare), 'to go off the road/ 'to go 
astray.' Fourvoyer (foris-viare), 'to put out of the road/ ^to 
send astray.' 

Bénir. 

§ 629. The Latin benedioere gave benéïstre in O. F., which 
became modified (probably under the influence of Jinir) into 
beneïr and finally bénir. The grammarians have established 
an arbitrary distinction between the p.p. bénit and béni, the 
former being used in the literal sense ('pain bénit,* 'eau 
bénite'), the latter in the figurative ('Marie était bénie entre 
toutes les femmes '). This distinction, which dates only from 
the end of the seventeenth century, is wholly unreal, being 



* At least ten etymologies of this word have been proposed (among them 
adnare, enare, ambulare, aditare, ^ambitare, *addare), but none of them 
is completely satisfactory. 
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based on no et3niiological ground; bénit is simply the old 
form of bent] just 2iS finit (finîtum) is oîfini, the final t having 
disappeared in the fourteenth century. 

Courir. 

§ 080. Courir, .as we have seen above (§ 598), is merely 
a modern weak form of the old strong verb courre (oùrrere), 
which still survives as a hunting term ('chasser à courre,^ 
* courre un cerf*). 

Mourir. 

§ 081. Mourir comes from popular Latin *morire for mori, 
the classical deponent form ; deponent forms, like those of 
the passive, disappeared in French, as we have already seen 
(§543). 

Vivre. 

§ 082. Vivre, from Latin vivëre, makes the anomalous per- 
fect vécus, O. F. vesqui (from *vifletii for vixi) and p.p. vécu, 
0. F. vescu (from *vifloùtiim for viotum). 

Boire. 

§ 033. Boire, O. F. boivre, from Latin bibëre (see § 41), by 
an exceptional change makes buvons, -ez ; buvais, &c. ; buvant, 
for bevons, bevais, bevant, the regular forms, which were in 
common use in O. F. 

Voir. 

§ 034. Voir, O. F. vedeir, veoir (videre), makes its future 
verrai, O. F. vedrai, which comes regularly from videre-hàbeo, 
*videraio, *vidraio. The form -voirai, which occurs in pour- 
voirai, prévoirai, is of recent origin ; in O- F. the futures of 
pourvoir Q.nd prévoir Vf QYG^ regularly pourverrai, préverrai. — It 
would seem at first sight that vis (vidisti), vîmes (*vidimus), 
vîtes (vidistis), visse (vidissem), violate the law of the persist- 
ence of the Latin tonic accent ; in reality these forms are 

K 2 
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merely contractions of O. F. v^s, véïtnes, véSsteSy veîsse, in 
which the tonic accent persists. Formerly the perfect was 
conjugated as follows : — 

vi (vldi) veïmes (*vidimii8) 

vei's (vidisti) veïstes (vidistis) 

vit (vidit) virent (*vidôruiit). 

The same explanation holds good of the forms tins^ tînmes, 
tîntes, tinsse, and vins, vînmes, vîntes, vinsse, which in 0. F. 
were tenis, venis (tenuistî, venîsti), tenimes, venimes (*tenui- 
mus, "^venimus), tenistes, venistes (tenuistis, venistis), ienisse, 
venisse (tennissem, venissem). (On the mixture of strong 
and weak forms in the O. F. perfect, see § 593.) 

Mouvoir, 

§ 686. Mouvoir, from Latin movere, forms some of its 
tenses as if from a strong inf mouvre, or more correctly tneuvre 
(♦môvôre ; cf opera : œuvre), e. g. i, 2, 3 sing, and 3 plur. près, 
ind. meus, meus, meut, meuvent ; and i, 2, 3 sing, and 3 plur. 
près. subj. meuve, meuves, meuve, meuvent. In these strong 
forms the accent being on the radical (môveo, môvet, movent, 
môveam, &c.) falls on the ô, which thus becomes eu in French 
(see § 68) ; in the weak forms (môvémus, môvébam, &c.) the Ô 
being unaccented becomes ou (see § 73) in French {mouvons. 
mouvais, &c.). The pf mus, O. F. mui, and p.p. mu, O. F. meû, 
come from popular Latin forms *môvui (for movi), *niovutuin 
(for motum). An inf. in -er, mouver, formed after the près, 
part, mouvant (on the analogy of chanter, chantant), is in 
popular use. 

Savoir. 

§ 686. Savoir comes from popular Latin *8apére (for class. 
Bàpere, which would have given sàp(e)re : sèvre, just as 
o&pra : chèvre). The fut. saurai, which before the fourteenth 
century was savrai, comes from sapere-habeo, *8ap(e)-paio, 
just as aurai, O. F. avrai, comes from habere-habeo, *hab(e)- 
raio (see §§ 551, n,, 573). On sache from sàpiam, see § 255, ii. 
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Valoir. 

§ 637. Valoir^ from valére, made its present participle in 
O. F. vaillant (*valiéntem), which survives as an adjective ; 
the modem près. part, valant comes, with change of termina- 
tion (see § 553), direct from valéntem. 

Ecrire. 

§ 638. The O. F. form escrivre preserved the b of Latin scri- 
bere ; as do at present all the anomalous forms, such as 
écrivons, -ez, -ent ; écrivais, &c, ; écrive, &c., from scribimus, 
Bcribimt, soribebam, scribam, &c. The O. F. perf was 
strong, escris (scripsi) ; towards the fourteenth century a weak 
perf. escrisis, was substituted, which subsequently became 
écrivis under the influence of écrivais, &c. On the initial e of 
écrire, see § 105. Its compounds are décrire, circonscrire, 
prescrire, proscrire, souscrire, transcrire. 

Naître. 

§ 689. Naître, O. F. naistre, from nâscere (for the deponent 
form nasci — see § 543), as paître comes from pâscere (see 
§ 34, ii.), makes its perfect naquis, O. F. nasqui, from popular 
Latin ^nasctii. The p.p. né comes regularly from natiun ; in 
O. F. there was also a p.p. nascu (*nascùtmn) answering to 
the perfect. 

Duire, Conduire, &c. 

§ 640. Duire (from dùôôre) and its compounds conduire, dé- 
duire, induire, introduire, produire, réduire, traduire, together 
with cuire (*côcere for coquere), luire (*lùcëre for -ere), and 
nuire (*n6côre for -ère), have weak perfects, e. g. conduisis, &c., 
nuisis, &c. These forms are of comparatively recent origin 
and are due to the influence of the weak 2 sing, of the old 
strong perfects ; e. g. in O. F. we have 

je duis (diixi), tu duisis (duxisti). 

je nui (nôoni), tu nuisis (noonisti). 
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Several of these verbs had weak infinitives in O. F., in accord- 
ance with their etymology, e.g. luisir (lucere), nuisir 
(nocere). 

Ceindre, Plaindre, Joindre, 4'C* 
§ 641. Verbs in -ndre, in which the d is euphonic, not 
etymological ' (see § 364), such as ceindre (cingôre), plaindre 
(plàngêre), joindre (jùngôre), drop the d in the près. ind. ' 
(ceins, ceint ; plains, plaint ; joins, joint) 2caA ail other tenses. 
These verbs have a strong p.p. ceint (ciactum), plaint (plinc- 
tum), joint (jiinctum). On their model are conjugated 
éteindre (extinguôre), étreindre (stringere), astreindre (astrin- 
gère), restreindre (restringôre), contraindre^ (constringere), 
feindre (fîngôre), enfreindre (inftringere), peindre (pingere), 
plaindre (plàngëre), teindre (tingëre), atteindre (attingëre), 
joindre (jùngôre), with conjoindre, disjoindre, and enjoindre, 
oindre (ùngere), poindre (pùngôre), épreindre^ (exprimëre), 
empreindre * (imprîmëre), geindre ^ (gémëre). 



PART III. 

PARTICLES. 

Under this head will be studied the four classes of invari- 
able words which have come down to the French from the 
Latin, viz. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inter- 
jections. 



* For instance, the d in rendre was present in the Lat *réndere for 
réddere ; the d in ceindre (cfngere) was not. 

2 Unlike coudre (*c6sôre) and moudre (môlôre), which retain the euphonic 
d of the inf. in près; ind. {couds, coud; mouds, moud), 

* O. F. constreindre. 

* Learned forms of these verbs also exist, viz. exprimer, imprimer (see 
§ 578, «.). 

* The learned form gémir is also in use (see § 579). 
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§ 642. Before proceeding to the consideration of these par- 
ticles we may note two singular facts regarding them — 
i. The addition of final 5 to a large number of invariable 

words which had no such termination in Latin, e. g. 

yarfi5(jamdiu), tandis (lùsjxïôiv), O. F. sempres (semper), 

O. F. oncques (unquam), &c. 

[Note, — The explanation of this so-called 'adverbial j* is as 
follows : — In popular Latin, and thenoe in French, certain adverbs 
were formed from the accusative plural (masculine or feminine) of 
adjectives, e. g. voluntaries : volontiers ; cartas : certes ; primas : 
O. F. primes ; longas : O. F. longes^ &c. These adverbs consequently 
terminated in s\ which letter also characterised the termination of 
many others derived from Latin adverbs in constant use, such as 
foris : hors ; xnagis : mais ; plus : plus ; minus : moins ; melius : 
mieux ; pejus : pis^ &c. Hence it came about that final s was re- 
garded as an adverbial characteristic, and was accordingly appended 
to many adverbs which had no right to it etymologically.] 

ii. The suppression of final e in the two substantives chez 
(càsam) and or (ad-hôram), which ought (§ 23, i.) to have 
given chèse (as oara gives chère) and ore (which latter 
existed in O. F. ; see § 646, iii.). 

It is worthy of remark that, with the exception of guères 
and tropf all French particles are of Latin origin. 



Chapter I. 

Adverbs, 

§ 643. The suffixes -e, -ter, which marked the adverb in 
Latin (as in docte, sane, prudénter, similiter, &c.), disap- 
peared in French because they were unaccented. In order 
to mark the adverb in French another suffix was adopted, viz. 
•ntent, from the substantive mens, mente, which under the 
Empire had come to be used in the sense of ' manner,' fashion,' 
&c. Thus in Quintilian we find : ' bona mente factum ' ; in 
Claudian : ' devota mente tuentur ' ; similarly, in Gregory of 
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Tours : * iniqua mente concupiscit/ &c. This ablative mente, 
in combination with the feminine adjective, produced the 
French adverbial termination -ment ; e. g. bona mente ; bonne- 
mente, cara mente : chère-menty devota mente : dévote- 
ment, &c. 

§ 044. Now, as we have already seen (§§ 488-490), those 
Latin adjectives which had one termination for the masculine 
and another for the feminine (e. g. bonus, bona), had also two 
in French {bon, bonne) ; while those which had only one 
termination for the two genders in Latin, had in like manner 
(originally) only one in French ; thus grandis, legalis, 
prudens, regalis, viridis, fortis, &c., gave grand, loyal, prudent, 
royal, vert, fort, &c., which in Old French had but one form for 
both genders. Consequently it happened that French adverbs 
formed with adjectives of the former class (such as bon —bonne, 
cher — chère, &c.) always had the e of the feminine termination 
(mente being feminine), e. g. bonne-ment, chère-ment, dévote- 
ment ; while those formed with adjectives of the latter class 
(such as grand, loyal, &c.) never had the feminine e, and 
accordingly in the thirteenth century we find the etymologi- 
cally correct forms grand-ment, loyal-ment, fort-ment, &c. In 
the fourteenth century, however, the reason for this distinc- 
tion being no longer understood, and it not being obvious 
why in certain adverbs the adjective was in the feminine, 
while in others (as it seemed) it was in the masculine, the 
grammarians, to remedy the apparent anomaly, inserted the 
feminine e in all cases, and wrote grande-ment, loyale-ment, 
forte-ment, &c,, barbarisms opposed both to the history and 
the logical formation of the words. 

[Nûte.—ï. Traces of the old adverbial formation remain in French ; 
e. g. in constamment (for constant'ment) instead of constante-ment ; 
savamment (for savant-ment) instead of savante-ment \ prudemment 
{for firudent-ment) instead of prudente-ment \ &c. The adverb lente- 
ment is regular, lent (lentus) being an adjective of two terminations 
and having a fem. lente (l^ita). On the other hand, the adverbs opulem- 
ment, violemment, from opulent, -ente (opulentus, -enta), violent, 
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-ente (violentus, -enta) are irregular, having been formed on the false 
analogy of adverbs in -amment, -emment. — ii. The adverbs aveuglé- 
menty commodément ^ conformément^ opiniâtrement ^ in which the ad- 
jective is apparently in the masculine, are in reality formed, not from 
the corresponding adjectives, aveugle^ commode^ conforme^ opiniâtre^ 
but from the feminine past participles, aveuglée^ {ac)commodée, con- 
forméCy opiniâtrée ; the final e of the feminine in these adverbs has 
been lost (through contraction), just as it has been in joliment ^ 
gaîment, dûment, &c. (for jolie-, gaze-, due-ment). On the analogy 
of these adverbs in -ément were formed others, e. g. énormément, 
uniformément on the analogy of conformément, and immensément on 
that of sensément. — iii. The adverbs confusément, diffusément, ex- 
pressément (from confus, -use, diffus, -use, exprès, -esse) owe their 
form to the influence of the Latin adverbs in ê, oonfuse, diffuse, 
expresse.] 



Adverbs of Place, 

§ 645. The chief adverbs of place in French are 

i. Ailleurs (aliérsiun). 

ii. Alentour (i. e. à F entoura as it was formerly written), 
iii. Amont (ad-montem), i. e. towards the mountain, ' up- 
stream/ hence simply 'up.* 

iv. -4îW(ad-vallem), i. e. towards the valley, 'down-stream,* 
hence ' down.* 

[Note. — The verb avaler meant originally ' to go down-stream,' 
hence ' to descend ' ; thus in the Chanson de Roland we find : — 

* Si cum il pout del pin est avalet.' 

The restriction of sense to that of swallowing down food is of later 
. date. A trace of the original meaning survives in the phrase * avaler 
le fleuve,* of boats going down-stream ; and in the word avalanche, 
i. e. a mass of snow or ice which descends towards the valley.] 

V. Ça (ecce-hao) and là (iliac), whence the compounds deçà^ 

delà) also 
vi. CeanSj O. F. çaens (i. e. fa-^«^=ecce-hao-intu8), and 
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vii. Leans (now obsolete), O. F. laiens (i. e. la-enz = iliac- 
intus). 

viii. Dans, O. F. dens (de-intus), and the compound dedans. 

ix. Dedans (de-de-intus). 

X. Dehors (de-foris) (see § 659 «.). 

xi. Dont (de-unde) (see § 525). 

xii. En, O. F. ent (inde) (see § 509). 

xiii. Id (ecce-Mc), and the shortened form a, which occurs 
in the formula '«-gît/ and in the compounds voici^ 
celui'Cif ci'devanty &c. 

xiv. Loin, O. F. loing (longe). 

XV. Oùj O. F. (ubi) (see §§ 59* note iv. ; 262, ii. «.). 

xvi. Partout (j^QV'totxnn). 

xvii. y, O. F. / (ibi) (see§ 510). 

[For avant, devant, derrière, dessous, dessus, see §§ 657, 658.] 

xviii. To the above must be added adverbial phrases, such 
as nulle part ^ là-haut, là-bas, jusque-là, en avant, en dedans^ 
&c. ; and also environ, which is compounded of ^« and 
viron, from virer, to veer, turn round ; viron, which 
existed in O. F., still survives in the word aviron, an 
oar, i. e. the instrument with which one veers. 

Adverbs of Time. 

§ 646. The most important adverbs of time in French are 

i. À présent (ad-praesentem) — an expression which met 
with the disapproval of the grammarians of the seven- 
teenth century. Vaugelas says : ' On dit à cette heure, 
maintenant, présentement, et non pas à présent, qui n'est 
pas une façon de parler à la cour.' Its usage, however, 
has survived. 

ii. Maintenant, which is properly the present participle of 
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maintenir, to hold in the hand ; it formerly meant 
'instantly/ but it is found as early as the fourteenth 
century in its present sense. 

iii. Or, shortened form of O.F.or^(ad-horam, whence *aora). 
In O. F. there was also a plural form ores (ad-horas) ; 
this likewise lost its e, becoming ors, which survives in 
lors and alors. 

iv. Hui (hodie), now obsolete except in the legal phrase 
' d'hui en un an/ and in the word aujourd'hui, i. e. au 
jour cFhui, a. pleonasm, the literal meaning being ' on 
the day of to-day.' 

V. Hier (heri), which in O. F. was sometimes used loosely 
in the sense of ' formerly * ; its compound autrier, ' the 
other day,* now obsolete, was in use down to the six- 
teenth century. 

vi. Demain (de-mane), literally ' in the morning (of the 
next day),' In O. F. the simple word main (mane) 
was in common use : ' du main au soir ' ; it survives 
also in lendemain (see § 283, «. ii.). 

vii. Jadis (jamdiu) (see § 642, i. «.). 

viii. Auparavant, formerly par avant simply, without the 
article, which was added in the fifteenth century. 
Froissart writes: 'Je ne voulus point être ingrat 
quand je considérai la bonté qu'il me montra par 
avant.* 

ix. Déjà (de-jam) ; jà simply was used as late as the seven- 
teenth century (e. g. La Fontaine says : * je l'ai /à dit.') 

X. Fois (vice) occurs in the compounds autrefois, parfois, 
quelquefois, toutefois, 

xi. Désormais, O. F. des ore mais (de-ex-hora-magis), liter- 
ally * from this hour further,' i. e. henceforth. 

xii. Dorénavant, O. F. cFore en avant, literally ' from this 
hour forwards,' i. e. for the future. 
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xiii. NaguèreSt O. F. n'a guères, compounded of avotr with 
the negative and guères (see § 649, viii.). The latter 
originally meant ' much/ e. g. in the Chanson à 
Roland I — 

* Li quenz Rollanz ne li est guaires loign.' 
The expression fCa guères means literally then, ' there 
is not much ' ; naguères is now used with reference to 
time only, and hence has the meaning of * not long ago/ 
e. g. 'je l'ai vu naguères,* * I saw him just now/ In the 
O. F. phrase the verb was variable ; thus they could 
say : ' La ville était assiégée, n'avait guères, quand elle 
se rendit,* i. e. the town had not long been besieged 
before it surrendered. 

xiv. Longtemps, i, e. long temps, ' a long while/ 

XV. Toujours, i. e. tous Jours, as it used to be written, 'every 
day/ hence ' always * ; for the former the French now 
say tous ks jours ; in O. F. the expression was tons dis 
(totos dies). The O. F. sempres (semper +5; see 
§ 642, i.) disappeared in the fifteenth century. 

xvi. Jamais, i. e. ja mais (jam magis), originally, as its 
literal meaning (' now more *) shows, had no intrinsi- 
cally negative sense ; its present signification of never' 
is due to its being constantly associated with a negative ; 
a trace of the original positive sense survives in the 
phrase à Jamais, ' for ever.' In O. F. the component 
parts of the word were separable, e. g. 

^Ja non podra mats deu laudier' {St, Léger). 

xvii. Souvent (subinde) (see § 509). 

xviii. Quand (quàndo). 

xix. Tôt, O. F. tost, 'quickly,' hence 'soon,' supposed to be 

derived from tostum, ' burnt up,' in allusion to the 

quickness of flame. In combination vrith aussi, bien, 

plus, tant, it forms the compound adverbs aussi-tôi, 

L bien-tôt, plus-tôt, tant-tôt 
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XX. Tarrf (tardum), 'slowly/ hence Mate.* 

xxi. Encore, O. F. uncore^ either from hanc horam, or hinc 
ad horam. Its original meaning was ' at this hour/ as 
appears from such a sentence as : 'J'ai vu Paris, et j'y 
retournerai encore, quand je reviendrai en France/ i. e. 
I shall return thither at that hour when I revisit France. 
Its actual meaning of 'still/ 'yet/ dates back as far as 
the eleventh century. 

xxii. Tandis (tarn diu) (see § 642, i.) ; this word formerly 
signified ' during this time.' In the thirteenth century 
it was employed as follows :— Le chasseur s'apprête à 
tirer, bande son arc ; mais la corde se rompt, et tandts 
le lièvre s'enfuit.' It was used in this way as late as 
Corneille, who writes :— 

'Et tandis y il m'envoie 
Faire office vers vous de douleur et de joie.* 

{Horace, iv. 8.) 

Vaugelas and Voltaire, not knowing the historical 
justification of the phrase, blamed this usage as incor- 
rect ; whereas it is really perfectly correct. 

xxiii. Lors, alors, compounds of the article with or, ors 
(see § 646, iii.). 

xxiv. Ensuite, i.e. en suite, 'in the sequel,' hence 'then,* 
' afterwards.' 

XX v. Enfin, i. e. enfin, 'in the end,' hence 'at last.' 

xxvi. Puis (post), depuis (de-post), both used also as pre- 
positions (see § 657). 

xxvii. Done, O. F. donques, from popular Latin *dTimque, 
the modern form having perhaps been influenced by 
tunc. 

xxviii. With the above adverbs of time may also be classed 
a number of adverbial phrases, such as tout à coup, 
d^ ordinaire, de bonne heure, F autre jour, &c. 
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Adverbs of Manner, 

§ 647. The majority of French adverbs of manner are 
formed from adjectives by the addition of the termination 
-mentf which has been explained above (§§^43-4). In one or 
two instances this sufBx has been appended even to adverbs, 
e. g. comment (cmn-mente), quasiment (quasi-mente). 

§ 648. Under this head must be included a whole class of ad- 
jectives used adverbially, e. g. bon, clair ^ courts droits faux Jort, 
hautf juste f vite^ vrai, &c., in such phrases as 'sentir bon/ 'voir 
clair,' 'couper court,* 'aller droit,' 'chanter faux,' 'courir 
fort,' * parler haut,' 'voir Juste,' ' marcher vite,' ' dire vrai,' &c. 
To this class also properly belong volontiers, certes, &c., 
which are really adverbial adjectives (see § 642, i. «.). This 
usage was far more common in O. F. than it is now; for 
instance, in the thirteenth century they said 'aller lent,' 'agir 
laid,' ' aimer grand,' 'faire seul,' &c., instead of, as now, 'aller 
lentement,' 'agir laidement,' 'aimer grandement,' 'faire seule- 
ment,' &c. 

Adverbs of Intensity. , 
§ 649. These are as follows : — 

i. Assez (ad-satis), which originally meant 'much.' In 
O. F. it was used with or without the preposition de 
which always accompanies it in modern French ; thus 
in the Chanson de Roland^ we find both 
* Asez Ï Sid de la. gent paienur * 



and 



' Asez i ad evesques -e abez.* 
Such expressions as trop assez, 'too much by far,' plus 
assez, ' much more/ &c., are frequent in O. F. Assai 
in Italian has the same meaning as O. F. assez, e.g. 
presto assai, 'very quick' (not 'quick enough'). 



* See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French ^ v. 31, 231. 
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îi. Beaucoup^ i. e. beau coup, literally ' a fine stroke/ occurs 
first towards the end of the thirteenth century ; a more 
common phrase was grand coup ; but the word most 
frequently used was moult (multum), which is now 
obsolete. Ea Bruyère regretted its disuse, and coupled 
it with maint (§ 529) as being worth preserving. The 
word coupf O. F. colp, comes from *colpii8 (for co- 
laphus), meaning 'a blow/ 'box on the ear*; the 
popular Latin word occurs in the Lex Salica (xvii. i) : — 

* Si quis alterum voluerit occidere, et colpus praeter fallierit, et ei 
ifuerit adprobatum, 2000 dinarios . . . culpabilis iudicetur.' 

iii. Bien (bene), mal (male) ; used also in composition, 
e. g. bienséant, bienveillant, malséant, malveillant, &c. 

iv. Combien^ i. e. comme (O. F. com) bien, is found as early 
as the eleventh century. Down to the seventeenth 
century combien que was used as a conjunction in the 
sense of ' although.* 

V. Comment, i. e. comme-ment (see § 647). 

vi. Davantage, i. e. davantage, as it was written as late as 
the sixteenth century. 

vii. ^ws^wA/^ (in-Bimul) (see § 295, iv.). 

viii. Guère and guères (O. F. gaires, guaires) from O. H. G. 
weigaro (which is preserved in M. H. G. unweiger, 
'not much'). The form guères, to which has been 
appended the so-called adverbial 5 (see § 642, i. «.;, 
is chiefly used in poetry. (Cf. naguères, § 646, xiii.). 

ix. Mieux, O. F. miels (melius) (see § 51, ii. n, ii ; and §494). 

X. Moins (minus) (see § 42, «. i ; and § 494). 

xi. Peu, O. F. pou (paùcum) ; formerly petit, and un petit 
were used adverbially as a synonym of peu, a usage 
which survives in the familiar phrase ' un petit peu.* 
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xii. Pis (pejus) (see § 51, i ; and § 494). 

xiii. Presque, i. e. près (préssiun) que. 

xiv. Si (sic); with its compounds ainsij O. F. issi (of 
doubtful origin), and aussi, O. F. cisi (aliud-sic), for 
which in O. F. altresi (altenim-sic) was more com- 
monly used. 

XV. Tant (tàntum); with its compounds: — autant^ O.F. 
altant (aliud-tantum) ; pourtant, i. e. pour tant, which 
now is a synonym of néanmoins^ 'nevertheless/ but 
formerly signified ' for this reason * — thus Montaigne, 
speaking of a soldier who never gave quarter to a foe, 
says: * Pour tant il ne combattoit que de masse/ 
i.e. for that reason he fought only with a mace; 
partant (per-tantum), ' therefore/ ' consequently,' as 
in La Fontaine: — 

*Les tourterelles se fuyaient. 
Plus d'amour, partant plus de joie.* 

In O. F. we find also altretant, autretant (altemm- 
tantum), which was used for the most part instead of 
altant, autant] and a/a;i^ (ad-tfimtum), 'then,' which is 
found as late as the seventeenth century. 

xvi. Tellement (tali-mente) (see § 643). 

xvii. Trop (supposed to be derived from low Latin troppum, 
' troop,' ' multitude ') originally meant ' much,' in which 
sense it is found as late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; it occurs as early as the Chanson de Roland 
in its actual meaning of ' too much.' 

Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. 

660. In O. F. affirmation was expressed for the most part 
by means of the two words si and oïl. 

i. Of these si is the Lat. sic (§ 649, xiv.), which furnished 
the sign of affirmation in Italian {si, whence Dante 
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speaks of the Italian language as ' la lingua di si ' ^\ 
Spanish {si^ O. Sp. sm), Portuguese (sim\ and Pro- 
vençal {si). Its use in modern French is confined to 
a more or less emphatic contradiction of a previous 
negative statement, e. g. '^Il n*y était pas/ — ' Mais 51', 
il y était.* In this sense it is also used in the phrases 
sifaitf que si. 

ii. Oilf the modern ouij became the general sign of affirma- 
tion in French, which hence got its name of ' Langue 
d'oïl' in opposition to the 'Langue d'oc' or Provençal *. 
This word ouif O. F. oïl, is composed of the de- 
monstrative pronoun o (hoc) and the personal pronoun 
il (ille). Originally o (i. e. this, that is it) was used 
alone in the sense of 'yes* ; e. g. in Raoul de Cambrai 
(twelfth century) we find : 'ne dit ne ne non,' i. e. he 
says neither yes nor no, — a phrase which constantly 
recurs in mediaeval texts. More frequently, however, 
instead of being used absolutely, was joined with 
the personal pronoun ; for instance, in reply to the 
questions 'viens-tu?* 'vient-il?* the affirmative 
answers would be ' o je (viens),' ' o il (vient).' Thus 
in the Chanson cFAiol (early thirteenth century) we 
find: — 

*Avés vous relenqui Mahomet, bele fille? — 
Oie, che dist la dame, por amor Dieu, biaus sire.* 

(vv. 9672-3.) 
i.e. 'have you abandoned Mahomet, my daughter? 
yes I have {pui^ je [l'ai fait]), for the love of God, sir.' 
Similarly in the Chanson de Roland (eleventh cen- 
tury) :— 

* L'aveirs Carlun est il apareilliez ? — 
E oil respunt : Oil, sire, asez bien.' (vv. 643-4.) 



* Vita Nuova, § 25 ; cf. Inf, xxxiii. 80 ; Vulg. Eloq. i. 8. 9, 10. 

' Thus Dante distinguishes Provençal (or, as he calls it, Spanish) French, 
and Italian by their respective signs of affirmation : ' Alii oc, alii «7, alii 51, 
affirmando loquuntur ; ut puta Hispani, Franci et Latini * {Vulg. Eloq. i. 8). 

S 
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i. e. ' is Charles' gift got ready ? he answers, yes it is 

(put, il [l'est]) quite ready.' 

In the same way o de, o nous, o vous, were used. 

At a very early date, however, the special significance 

of the pronominal adjunct was lost, and oïl, the form 

which was in most frequent use, ended by supplanting 

the other forms, and came to be employed as the 

general sign of affirmation, without regard to its 

etymology. 

iii. To this O. F. oïl corres{>onded the negative O. F. nennU 
{nen il), mod. nenni, which was formed in exactly the 
same way with nen (non) and il (ille). Nenni was 
employed down to the seventeenth century, after 
which it was restricted to colloquial usage. 

[Note.— It was long supposed that otl and nennil were formed from 
hoo-iUud and non-illud. The evidence of the O. F. texts is decisive 
in favour of the etymology given above.] 

§ eSL The sign of negation in French is derived from 
Lat non, which has given rise to three distinct forms, viz. 
non, nen, and ne, 

i. Non in the earliest stages of the French language was 
used where ne would now be used, e. g. in the Strass- 
burg Oaths ' we find : ' si io returnar non Tint pois/ 
i. e. 'si je ne Ten puis détourner; ' and in the Canti- 
lena of St. Eulalia^ : ' Niule cose non la pouret omque 
pleier,' i.e. 'aucune chose ne la pourrait jamais 
plier.' 

ii. Nen (O. F.), which is a weakened form of non, survives 
in nenni (see § 650, iii.). It was in very common use 
in O. F., but does not occur in the earliest monuments 
of the language. 

iii. Ne, which again is a weakened form of nen, is also very 



See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old Frenchj i. 10; ii. 9. 
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frequently met with in O. F. Formerly it entered into 
combination with the article or personal pronouns; 
such forms as nel {ne le), nem {ne me), nés {ne les) are 
common in O. F. 

§ 652. In addition to the simple negative particles mentioned 
above there are numerous adverbial phrases employed to 
express negation in French. In order to add force to 
a statement it is a common and almost instinctive practice 
with us to introduce a comparison (e. g. 'as poor as Job/ 'as 
strong as a lion/ 'as fierce as a tiger/ &c.), or a standard of 
value (e. g. ' not worth a farthing V ' not a penny the wiser/ 
&c.), or some such artifice. Similar expressions were made 
use of in Latin ; thus we find 'non flli facere ' ('not to care 
a thread for '), ' unius assis aestimare ' (' not to value a 
farthing'), 'pluma baud interest' ('it does not matter a pin'), 
' ne hilum ' (' not a speck '). From this last phrase ne hilum 
is derived the negative nihilum, whence nihil, the literal 
meaning being ' not the tiny speck in a bean.' The original 
expression occurs several times in Lucretius : e. g. 

* Neo défit ponderis hilum.' (iii. 220.) 

'Nil igitur mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hilum.' 

(iii. 830.) » 

§ 653. The negative expressions most commonly used in 
French are as follows : — 

i. Ne . . . pas (passum), ' not a step ; ' originally, in the 
literal sense, 'ne point faire un pas,' hence 'ne pas 
aller,' as a simply negative. 

il. Ne . . . point (punctum), ' not a point,' as in 'je ne vois 
point/ 

îii. Ne . . . mie (mica), 'not a crumb,' as in 'je ne mange 



* Cf. the O. F. phrases, valisant un fesiu, * the value of a straw ; ' ne priser 
un/esiu, * not to care a straw about.' 

* Ci also iii. 514, 518, 783, 867 ; iv. 379, 515 ; v. 358, 1409 ; &c. 

s 2 
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mie ; ' common in O. F., but obsolete since the end of 
the sixteenth century. Martial uses mica in much 
the same way : ' nullaque mica salis ' (vii. 25). 
iv. Ne . . . goutte (gutta), 'not a drop/ as in ^ne boire 
goutte' This phrase, which was formerly in general 
use (e.g. *ne craindre goutte,' '«'aimer goutte') has 
been restricted since the seventeenth century to the 
two verbs voir and entendre: — ^n'y voir goutte,' *n'y 
entendre goutte.' 

Qutta was used in Latin much as goutte is used in 
French ; e. g. Plautus writes : — 

* Neque parata gutta certi consilii ; * 
and Lucretius: 

*Hinc illaec primum Veneris dulcedinis in cor 
Stillavit gutta.' (iv. 1059-60.) 

w. Ne . . . personne (persona), 'not a person/ 'no one*; 
from being constantly associated with negative phrases 
personne, like rien, aucun, jamais, &c. has come to have 
a negative sense in itself. Although it represents 
a Latin feminine, personne is masculine in French; 
it is only used in the singular. 

vi. Ne , . , rien (rem), ' not a thing,' ' nothing.' Rien, as 
its origin shows, is in reality a substantive, without 
any negative signification, and was used as such in 
O. F. in its proper meaning of ' thing ' (a sense in 
which it has been replaced in mod. French by chose). 
In the Roman de Lancelot du Lac^, Guenever adjures 
Lancelot by the thing he loves best in the world — * la 
rien que vos plus amez;' in Aucassin et Nicolete^, 
Aucassin speaks of Nicolete as 'le riens^ en tot le 
mont que je plus amoie ; ' and in PercevaP, the poet 



} See Paget Toynbee, Specimens of Old French y xxxiv. 175; xxxi. 117 > 
xxvi. 5. 
« See § 468. 
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Chrestien de Troyes, describing a spring morning, 
says: — 

'Et tote riens^ de joie flame' (v. 1287), 

i. e. everything is aglow with joy. Joined with 
a negative, rien signifies 'nothing' (just as «^ . . . 
personne signifies 'no one'): — e. g. 'je ne fais rien^' 
i. e. I am doing nothing; 'il ne m'a rien donné,' 
i. e. he has given me nothing; &c. From being 
continually employed in this way in negative phrases 
rien at last (like /^rso««^, &c. — see § 653, v.) acquired 
by itself a negative meaning, as in such expressions 
as, ' on m'a donné cela pour rien ; ' ' que faites- vous ? 
rien ; ' &c. 
The history of the word rien furnishes the explanation of 

its use both negatively and positively in the same line by 

Molière : — , 

* Dans le siècle où nous sommes 
On ne donne rien pour rten.^ 

{École des Femmes^ iii. 2.) 

Chapter 1 1. 

Prepositions. 

§ e64, The Latin prepositions have for the most part been 
preserved in French; some, however, such as ab, cis, ex, 
erga^ ob, prae, propter, together with a few of less im- 
portance, have disappeared. Such new prepositions as have 
been found in French are either compounds, such as envers 
(in-versus), parmi (per-medium), &c. ; or substantives, such 
as chez (oasam), lez (latus) ; or present and past participles, 
such as pendant^ suivant, attendu, excepte] &c. 

§ 665. French prepositions may be divided into eight 
classes according to their formation. — i. Prepositions which 

1 See § 468. 
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already existed in Latin, ii. Those which are formed from 
two or more Latin prepositions, iii. Those formed from 
Latin prepositions in combination with adverbs, pronouns, 
or adjectives, iv. Those formed from participles, v. Those 
formed from substantives, vi. Those formed from adjectives 
and adverbs, vii. Those compounded with the article and 
a preposition used substantivally, viii. Those compounded 
with substantives or adjectives preceded by the article. 

Prepositions which existed in Latin. 

§ 656. These are eleven in number : — à (ad), contre (contra), 
de (de), en (iii\ entre (inter), outre (ultra), par^ (per), pour^ 
(pro), sans^ (sine), sur^ O. F. sour*^ (super), vers (versus). 
To which may be added fors (foris), près (pressum), and 
sous (subtus), which come from Latin adverbs used as pre- 
positions. 



Prepositions formed from more than one Latin preposition. 

§ 657. These are : — avant (ab-ante), devant (de-ab-ante), 
depuis (de-post), devers (de- versus), envers (in-versus). 

[Note.—\. A curious illustration of the use of the word abante, 
which is not rare in inscriptions, is afforded by the old Roman 
Grammarian Placidus, who strongly condemned it and warned his 
readers against it : — * Ante me fugit, dicimus, non, abante me fugit; 
nam praepositio praepositioni adiungitur imprudenter ; quia ante et 
ab sunt duae praepositiones.' (Placidi Glossae, in Mai, iii. 431.) — 
ii. Puis (post) is no longer used as a preposition in French ; in 0. F. 
it was commonly so used, e.g. we find in the Life of St. Alexis^ 
(eleventh century) such expressions as : ^puis icel tens * (after that 
time), ^puis mon deces ' (after my death), &c. It was displaced by 
depuis towards the sixteenth century.] 



* See § 49, note. ' See § 59, note iv. * See § 89, note ii. 

* The O. F. form survives in sour-cil (super-cilium). 
^ See Specimens of Old French, iv. 11, 145. 
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Prepositions formed from Latin Prepositions in combination 
with Adverbs, ^r. 

§ 658. Under this head we have : — 

i. Arrière (ad-retro), and derrière (de-retro), compounds 
of which the simple form riere (retro) was used as 
a preposition in O. F. ; it is still preserved in certain 
place-names, e. g. Rière-les-Chênes^ Rière-Mesnois, 

ii. Après (ad-pressum), which occurs at a very early date 
both as preposition and adverb. 

iii. Dans (de-intus), a word, which, though now very com- 
mon, is only of comparatively recent origin. It was 
not till the latter half of the sixteenth century that it 
came into frequent use ; it now tends to supplant en. 

iv. Deçà, i. e. de çà (de-ecce-ha.c) (see § 520, n.), and delà, 
i. e. de là (de-illac). 

V. Dessous (de-subtus), now used more as an adverb than 
a preposition, but formerly in common use in both 
capacities. It occurs as preposition in the Chanson de 
Roland: — * desuz dous arbres.' In the seventeenth 
century an attempt was made to restrict its use to that 
of an adverb only. 

vi. Dessus (de-'^susum), also now more commonly em- 
ployed as adverb, its use as preposition (in which 
capacity it has been supplanted by sur) being com- 
paratively rare. The simple sus, which survives in 
such phrases as 'courir sus,' ' en sus/ 'en sus de,' &c. 
comes from susmn, which in late Latin (e.g. in Plautus^ 
Cato, &c.) was often used instead of sursum. St. Au-» 
gustine writes : ' Jusum vis facere Deum, et te susum,' 
i. e. you wish to abase God, and to exalt yourself. 

[Nûtâ. — Littré remarks that, though the Académie française classes* 
sus as a preposition, there is no example of its use as such. It was 
certainly, however, so used in O. F. in the sense of contre, e. g. in 
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Aymeri de Narbonne'^ (thirteenth century) we find : * Car sus Marsile 
asenbla s'ost banie/ i. e. he assembled his host against M. ; and in 
Marco Polo * : * Ne savoies tu que je venoie sus toy a si grant ost pour 
toi déshériter ? '] 

vii. AveCf O. F. avoec (ab-hoo), is found as early as the 
eleventh century. The form avecques^ i. e. avec\ 
adverbial s (see § 642, i. n.\ which was often used in 
O. F., is still occasionally found in poetry. 

viii. Dès (de-ipso), used both as preposition and adverb at 
an early date. 

ix. Parmi, i. e. par mi (per-medium\ literally ' through 
the midst of/ as in the Roman du Renard' :— 

* Parmi le bois s*en vet hulant * ; 
and in Aliscans^ : — 

^ Parmi ses plaies voit ses boiaus issir.* 

X. Selon, O. F. solonc, selonc (sublongiun) (see § 65, ii. «.), 
in use as early as the eleventh century. 

Prepositions formed from participles. 

669. Both present and past participles are in certain cases 
used as prepositions ; of the former class the most important 
are : durant, pendant, suivant, touchant, moyennant, nonobstant^ 
joignant ; of the latter : attendu, eoccepté, supposé, hormis, vu. 

[Note, — In O. F. the participle was often placed before the sub- 
stantive to which it referred, in phrases which answered to the Latin 
ablative absolute ; e. g. * Tesclave fut jeté au feu, voyant le roij i.e. in 
the king's sight (vidente rege) ; * une des parties vient à mourir 
pendant le proche i. e. pending the trial (i>endente lite) ; similarly 
with the past participle, e. g. * il fut exempté de sa charge, attendu son 
infirmité \^ ^ vu les raisons de part et d'autre ; * * excepté une femme,' 



* Sec Specimens of Old French, xli. 28 ; Ivii. 28. 

' Both of the twelth century ; see Specimens of Old French j xiii. 3^^ î 
jLÎv. sa 
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(but 'une femme exceptée') ; &c. In O. F. hors mis (forls-missum), 
whence hormis^ the participle mis was declinable. In the thirteenth 
century they said, * Cet homme a perdu tous ses enfants, hors mise sa 
fille.' In the fifteenth century the participle mis became inseparably 
joined to the particle horSy and the phrase hors-mis, later hormis, 
became simply a preposition. Originally all these words were variable, 
but when the primitive construction was forgotten and the reason of 
the inverted order was no longer understood, the participles came 
to be regarded as prepositions, and were treated as invariable ac- 
cordingly.] 



Prepositions formed from substantives. 

eeo. These are six in number : — 

i. Chez (cajsam), 'at the house of;' originally used with 
a preposition: 'je vais à chez Gautier' (ad oasam 
Walterii); similarly, 'je viens de chez Gautier;* in 
the former case the use of the preposition has been 
discontinued, chez being itself used as a preposition : 
'je vais chez Gautier;' the phrase de chez still survives, 
and testifies to the fact that chez is in reality a sub- 
stantive. 

ii. Lez (latus\ 'by the side of;' in low Latin latus was 
used in the sense of juxta, ' near/ e. g. ' Plexitium 
latus Turonem,' i.e. Plessis-fejSf-Tours (Plessis near 
Tours) (see § 241). In O. F. lez was a substantive ; 
thus Villehardouin (thirteenth century) speaks of two 
j)ersons 'scant ambedui lez à lez en dui chaieres, 
i. e. sitting side by side. 

iii. /a«/^(fallita)is simply the substantive, the construction 
being with de^ ' for want of; ' e. g. ^ faute ûTattention il 
s'est laissé égarer.' 

iv. Vis-à-vis, 'face to face/ hence 'opposite'; vis (visum) 
in O. F. was used in the sense of the modern visage, 
'countenance.' 

[Note,~The use of vis-à-vis in the sense of ' with regard to ' was 
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introduced into French by J. J. Rousseau, in spite of the protests of 
Voltaire, who remarked ironically: Me roi n'est plus endetté envers le 
public, mais vis-à-vis le publia* (Littré.)] 

V. Maigre) Le. mal gré (malum gratum), 'in spite of;' 
thus ' malgré lui* is equivalent to * au mauvais gré de 
lui.' The original meaning survives in the phrase, 
* malgré qWû en ait.' 

vi. Hors (foris), literally 'outside,' hence 'except' (see 
§ 272, n.) ; compounds of hors are dehors^ and hormis 
(see § 659, «.), the latter of which has to a great extent 
taken the place of hors. 

vii. To the above must be added such prepositional 
phrases as à cause de, à côté de, en dépit de, en face 
de, &c. 

Prepositions formed from adjectives and adverbs. 

§ 661. Of these we may mention : — 

i. Rez (rasTim), literally ' cut close,' being originally the 
past participle of O. F. rère (radere), ' to shave.' Rez^ 
which is the same as ras, was used in O. F. as an 
adjective, and thence as a preposition in such phrases 
as *rez pied,' 'rez terre,' 'rez tronc/ in the sense of 
' close to ; ' so ' r^^^de-chaussée,' ' the ground-floor,* is 
the floor of a house which is close to, on a level with, 
the footpath. 

ii. Saw/" (salvum), 'save,' 'except'; like the participles 
spoken of above (§659, n.), saw/" originally was variable, 
e. g. Philippe de Commines writes : — ' II rendit la 
place au duc de Lorraine, saufz leurs personnes et 
biens' (v. 5); but the adjectival force of the word by 
degrees was lost, and finally, as in the other instances, 
it came to be treated as invariable. 

iii. f usque (de-usque) (see § 234, i. a); with the addition 
of adverbial 5 (see § 642, i. n.) we get the formjusques, 
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which is used in poetry and occasionally (for the sake 
of euphony) in prose. 

iv. Voici, voilà, i.e. vois-d, vois-Ià, 'see here/ 'see yonder ;' 
these words, which are compounded of the 2 sing, im- 
perative of voir (in O. F., voi) and the adverbs ci and 
là, were originally separable ; e. g. in O. F. one could 
say 'z;oi me là* instead of 'me voilà]* and as late as 
the sixteenth century we find (in Rabelais) ' voy me 
ci prêt' for 'me void i^r^t* In O. F. too the verb 
was used in the plural when more than one person 
was referred to, as ' Réveillez vous, Piccars, . . . Car 
veez cy le printemps \* 

The Académie française, however, not bearing in 
mind the origin of these expressions, decreed in 1660 
that void and voilà were prepositions and for the future 
inseparable as such. 

Prepositions compounded with the article and a preposition 
used substantivally. 

§ 662. Of these the most important are :—au dedans, au 
dehors, au delà, au-dessous, au-dessus, auprès, au-devant, au 
travers, ail of which are followed by the preposition de) e. g. 
' au dehors de la maison.' 

\Note, — The Académie française writes au-dessous, au-dessus, au- 
devant, with a hyphen, but, quite arbitrarily, writes au dedans, au 
dehors, au delà, without.] 

Prepositions compounded with substantives or adjectives 
preceded by the article. 

§ 668. These, like the preceding, are followed by de] 
examples are au lieu, au milieu, au moyen, le long, autour, 
au bas, du haut, &c. 



* From a fifteenth century song ; see Specimens of Old French, Ixxxii. A. 
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Chapter III. 
Conjunctions. 

§ 664. French conjunctions may be divided into two classes, 
viz. i. those which have come direct from the Latin ; ii. those 
which are of French formation, with which must be included 
conjunctional phrases. 

§ 665. The following are derived from Latin conjunc- 
tions : — etf O. F. e (et) ; ni^ O. F. ne (nee) ; o«, O. F. o (aut); 
que, O. F. qued (quid, quod) ; quand (quando) ; si, O. F. se 

(8i). 

[Note, — i. According to Littré, ni occurs for the first time in Frois- 
sart (end of the fourteenth century) ; an example, however, unless it 
be a mistake of the copyist, occurs in the previous century in the 
Évangile aux Femmes of Marie de Compiègne. As late as Molière 
we find * ne plus ne moins.* — ii. Si with non forms the compound 
si-non ; in O. F. the two particles were separable, e. g. * Je verrai si 
lui-même non, au moins son frère.'] 

§ 666. The following come from Latin adverbs i—^^i^", 
O. F. quer (quare) ; comme, O. F. com (quomodo) ; tnais 
(magis) ; to which may be added donc, O. F. donques (*dtiiii- 
que) (see § 646, xxvii.), and or (ad-horam) (see § 646, iii.). 

[Note,—\, In O. F. car retained its original sense of ' why' ; thus in 
the thirteenth century one could say, * Je ne sais ne car ne comment,' 
i. e. I know not why nor how.— ii. The original sense of mais, 'more,' 
is preserved in the phrase * n'en pouvoir mais,* i. e. to be no more able, 
and the adverb désormais (see § 646, xi.). — iii. Or in O. F. meant 
* now,' e. g. * or, dites moi.*] 

§ 667. The following conjunctions are of French forma- 
tion : — ainsi, O. F. issi (of uncertain origin) ; aussi, O. F. alsi 
(aliud-sic) ; cependant, i. e. ce pendant, pendant cela ; encore 
(see § 646, xxi.) ; néanmoins, O. F. néant-moins ; plutôt, i. e. 
plus tôt (see § 646, xix.); lorsque, i. e. lors que (see § 646, xxiii.) ; 
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puisque, i. e. puis que (see § 657, n, ii.) ; quoique, i. e. ^«0/ ^«^ 
(see § 523) ; toutefois, i. e. toute foisy O. F. toutes/ois (totajs 
vices). 

[iVi?/^.— i. Néanmoins comes from néant (^neo-entem), * nothing,' 
and moins (minus), ' less ' ; hence it signifies ' nothing the less/ 
* none the less,* e. g. * il est fort jeune, et néanmoins sérieux,' i. e. he is 
none the less serious for being very young. The word néant is used 
in the sense of * nothing ' by La Fontaine : — 
*J*ai maints chapitres vus 
Qui pour néant se sont ainsi tenus.* 

{Fables, ii. 2.) 
ii. Lorsque may still sometimes be broken up into two words, as * lors 
même que J * lors done que^ &c.] 

§ 668. Conjunctional phrases in French are formed by the 
combination of the simple conjunction que 

i. with prepositions, such as avant que, après que, depuis 
que, dès que, jusqu^à ce que, pour que, sans que, &c. 

ii. with adverbs, such as alors que, aussitôt que, bien que, 
ajin que, tandis que, tant que, &c. 



Chapter IV. 
Interjections, 

§ 669. If we set aside such exclamations zs paix! courage! 
ferme! &c. which are rather elliptical sentences (for 'faites 
paix,* 'ayez courage,' 'tenez ferme,' &c.) than interjections 
properly so called, there will remain but little to be said on 
this subject ; for real interjections are fundamentally common 
to the speech of all nations, being in reality not words but 
cries (e.g. oA/ alt! bait! lié! ha! ho! fi! &c.), in that they 
do not express ideas. 

Two alone, hélas and dame, have any real philological 
interest as far as form is concerned. 
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Hélas, which in O. F. was written hélas! is composed of 
the interjection hé! and the adjective las (lassum), 
'unhappy/ ('cette mère est lasse de la mort de son 
fils ' ; ' Hé las que je suis/ i. e. wretched that I am). 
Formerly the adjective las in this expression was 
variable ; thus Joinville (early fourteenth century) 
writes: 'quand la royne oï ce, elle dit hélasse! ce ai 
je tout fet/ It was only in the fifteenth century that 
the two words became inseparable and consequently 
invariable. At the same time las lost its primitive 
force, and passed from the sense of grief and pain to 
that of fatigue, just as the meanings of gene and ennuis 
which originally meant 'torture' and 'hate,' have 
come to mean merely ' annoyance ' and ' weariness/ 
Dante! is an abbreviation of the O. F. Damedeu 
(Domine-Deus\ which is constantly met with in medi- 
aeval texts. It occurs in its primitive form in the 
Life of Si. Léger ^ (tenth century): 

^Domine deu devemps lauder;' 
as damne dieu in the Chanson de Roland (eleventh 
century) ; and as damedeu in the twelfth century. 

From its frequent use in such phrases as ^Dame- 
Dieu nous aide ! * the word came to be employed as an 
interjection, and was eventually shortened into Dame 
by itself. Thus the exclamation Ah ! dame, which has 
nowadays lost all meaning, signified originally ' Oh ! 
Lord God!' 



See Spedtnens of Old Frendt, Spec. iii. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 

In this third Book we shall briefly consider the formation 
of words. 

Affixes. 

§ 670. Those parts of a word which are added to the root 
for the purpose of modifying its meaning are known by the 
general name of affixes. Thus, given the root forme in 
French, we make from it the words in/orw-ation, ré-form- 
ation, trans/orm-ation, &c., by means of the affixes in-, re- 
trans-, and -ation, 

, Prefixes and Suffixes. 

§ 671. Those affixes which precede the root are termed 
prefixes (e. g. in-, ré-, trans- in the above examples), while 
those which come after the root are termed suffixes (e.g. 
•ation in the above examples). Prefixes are instrumental in 
the formation of compounds, suffixes in the formation of 
derivatives. Each of these processes will be studied in turn, 
so that we shall thereby pass in review both prefixes and 
suffixes. 



Chapter I. 
COMPOUND WORDS. 

§ 672. It is necessary to distinguish betwee;i words com- 
pounded of nouns, of adjectives, of verbs, and of particles, the 
last being the most numerous and the most important of all. 
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673. Prefixes must be considered from two points of 
view, that of their origin, and that of their form. 

i. As regards origin— a prefix may be of Latin origin, as 
re-, dé' in re-nier^ dé-lier^ from re-negare, de-ligare; 
or of French origin, that is to say, created on the 
model of Latin prefixes (as in re-change)^ the word 
thus formed having no counterpart in Latin. 

ii. As regards form— a point which requires special atten- 
tion ; for it is of the highest importance, in the case 
both of compound words and derivatives, to distinguish 
clearly between the two classes of words which make 
up the French language, viz. those of popular, and 
those of learned, formation ; that is to say, between 
compounds such as sur-prendre (super-), tre-passer 
(trans-), which are the natural products of the un- 
conscious development of the language, and such 
words as super-fetation^ trans-poser^ which are the 
conscious creations of the learned. ^ 

The Accentuation of Compounds. 

§ 674. Words compounded with substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs, follow the ordinary accentuation of simple words, 
since the constituent parts of the compound have become so 
closely united as to completely lose their separate identity ; 
in other words, compounds such as orfèvre (aiupi-fâbrum , 
aubépine (alba-spina), chèvrefeuille (capri-fôlia), have been 
treated in exactly the same way as the simple words bonté 
(bonitàtem), ornement (omaméntum), carrefour (quadri- 
fdrcum), and the like (see §§ 26, 27). 

§ 675. In the case of words compounded with particles it 
is needful, in order to realise the part played by the Latin 
accent, to distinguish carefully between Latin compounds 
which have passed into French, and those compounds which 
have been constructed at first hand in French. 
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i. Latin Compounds which have passed into French. 

The majority of Latin compounds borrowed by the French 
have been treated by them as simple words, their primitive 
condition as compounds having been lost sight o£ The 
result has been that, as the accent in many cases was on the 
determining or emphatic particle, the qualified word which 
followed it has been annihilated, or so contracted as to be 
completely unrecognisable, while the particle itself has lost 
its original sense ; as in cercueil^ O. F. sarqueu (sarcô- 
phagum); trèfle (trifolium) ; couche (côlloco); coudre (côn- 
suere) ; &c. In other cases, however, it has been desired to 
preserve in French both the force of the determining particle 
and the sense of the word qualified. In order to attain this 
end, in those words which would naturally, owing to the 
accentuation of the particle, have become deformed (as in 
the case of those mentioned above), the accent was thrown 
forward a syllable, and fell on the qualified word, which was 
thus accented as if it had not been compounded ; as in élève 
(e-lévo for é-levo), renie (re-négo for ré-nego), compère (com- 
pâter for côm-pjater), &c. This shifting of the accent, which 
was due to the emphasis of the meaning, no doubt took place 
in the popular Latin before the words passed into French. 
It was an excellent expedient for bringing out the force of 
the simple words, which had almost entirely been lost in the 
compounds, not a trace having remained in the case of those 
which were regularly accented ^ 

ii. Compounds constructed at first hand in French, 

In the case of compounds of French origin it was natural 
that the second method of accentuation should be alone 
employed; there was no inclination to throw back on the 
determining particle the accent belonging to the qualified 



* See Gaston Paris, Accent laitfif pp. 83-4. 
T 
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word, which would have been the case had these same com- 
pounds been of Latin origin. Accordingly, compounds were 
formed, either by joining particles derived from the Latin 
to words with which they had never been united in Latin, 
as in en-voyer (inde-viire), en-lever (inde-levére), sous-train 
(subtus-tràhere), &c. ; or by prefixing to Latin or French 
words particles, Latin or French, which had been employed 
in the formation of compounds in Latin, as in archi-duc, 
vi-comte (vice-c6mitem) ^ 

Compound Substantives. 

§ 676. Compound substantives may be divided into three 
classes, viz. those compounded (i.) of two substantives ; (ii) 
of a substantive and an adjective ; (iii.) of a substantive and 
a verb. 

§ 677. Substantives compounded of two substantives.— 
Compounds of this description may be subdivided into three 
classes, according as they date from (i.) the Latin period, (ii.) 
the Old French period, or (iii.) the Modern French period. 

i. Compounds of the Latin period. — To this class belong 
compounds consisting of two substantives in juxta- 
position which have passed into French direct from 
the Latin ; such as, orfèvre (auri-fàbmm), connétable 
(comes - stàbuli), orpiment (auri - pigméntum), lundi 
(lunae-diem), mercredi (Mercuri-diem), mappemonde 
(mappa^mundi), &c. ; and proper names, Port-Vendres 
(Portum-Véneris), Dampierre (Dominum-Pétrum), 
Montmartre (Montem-Mârtyrom), &c. 

ii. Compounds of the Old French period. — Here belong 
such compounds as hôtel-DieUy fête-Dieu, bain-Marie^ 
&c., and the proper names Fontevrault, Chatellerault, 
and the like ; these are relics of the O. F. construction 



^ See Gaston Paris, Accent latin, p. 84. 
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in which the possessive genitive was marked by the 
objective case without a preposition ; thus in O. F. we 
find Tépée Roland/ not Tépée de Roland/ 'la 
maison le roi/ not 'la maison du roi/ and so on^. 
Consequently hôtel-Dieu, Fontevrault, are equivalent to 
'hôtel de Dieu/ ' Font rf'Evrault/ and so on. 

iii. Compounds of the Modem French period. — Modern 
compounds of two substantives are united by means of 
various prepositions ; e. g. eau-de-vie, rez-de-chaussée, 
chemin de fer, hôtel de ville, char-à-bancs, pot-au-feu, 
arc-en-ciel, maître-ès-arts, &c. 

§ 678. Substantives compounded of substantive and adjec-^ 
tive. — These may be sub-divided into two classes, according as 
the qualifying adjective precedes or follows the substantive, 
i. The adjective precedes: — aub-epine, bon-heur, bon-jour, 
mi-di, mi-lieu, prime-vère, prin-temps, quint-essence^ sauf- 
conduit, vif -argent ; and proper names, such as Beau- 
lieu, Belle-Isle, Chau-mont, Cler-mont, Gran-ville, Haute- 
rive, Riche-lieu, Riche-mont, &c. 

ii. The adjective follows: — amour-propre, banque -route, 
coffre-fort, eau-forte, fer-blanc, rai-fort, ro-marin, vin- 
aigre, &c. ; and proper names, such as Château-neuf 
Mont-aigu, Roche-fort, Vau-cluse, Ville-franche, &c. 

§ 679. Substantives compounded of substantive and 
verb, — Of these, examples are : — abat-jour, be-gueule (i. e. 
bée-gueule), casse-noisette, couvre-chef f ai-néant, garde-malade, 
hoche-queue, li-cou (i. e, lie-cou), marche-pied, porte-faix, porte- 
feuille, porte-manteau, porte-monnaie, saute-mouton, tourne- 
broche, tourne-sol, tourne-vis, vau-rien, &c, 

[Note, — To the above compound substantives may be added those 
compounded — i. with substantive and adverb, e. g. bien-fait, presqu'île ; 
and — ii. with two verbs, e. g. laisser-aller^ out-dire, savoir-faire^ 



^ Cf. Specimens of Old French^ v. 149 ; xxxiv. 7, ao. 
T 2 
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Compound Adjectives. 

§ 680. Compound adjectives may be divided into three 
classes, viz. those compounded (i.) of an adverb and an 
adjective (or participle) ; (ii.) of two adjectives, of which the 
first is used adverbially; (iii.) of two adjectives in juxta- 
position (by the omission of ef). 

§ eSL Compound adjectives : — 

i. Compounded of an adverb and an adjective (or parti- 
ciple), e.g. bien-heureux, bien-seant, bien-veillant, bien- 
venu, mal-adroitf mal-encontreux, mal-faisant, mal- 
heureux, malsain, &c. 

ii. Compounded of two adjectives, of which the first is 
used adverbially, e.g. clairsemé, clair-voyant, courbatu 
(i. e. court-battu), ivre-mort, mort-né, nouveau-né, nouveau- 
riche, tout-puissant, &c. 

iii. Compounded of two adjectives in juxtaposition (by the 
omission of et), e. g. aigre-doux, clair-obscur, sourd-muet^ 
&c. 

[Note. — To this last class belong the compound numerals (formed 
by addition), such as : — vin^ trots, cent huit, mil huit cent soixante 
^«/7, which formerly were * vingt et trois,' ' cent et huit,' ' mil et huit 
cent, et soixante, et huit.'] 

Compound Verbs. 
% 682. Compound verbs may be formed :— 

i. Of a substantive and a verb: — boule-verser, col-porter^ 
man-œuvrer, main-tenir, sau-poudrer, &c. ; to which 
may be added verbs formed on the model of Latin 
aedi-ficare, such as cruci-fier, édi-fier, ludi-fier, paci-fier^ 
rami-fier, v'ersi-fier, &c. 

ii. Of an adjective and a verb, on the model of Latin 
sancti-ficare, such as boni-fier, certi-fier, clari-fier, puri- 
fier, sancti-fier, ve'ri-fier, &c. ; to which may be added 
lique'-fier, stupe-fier, &c. 
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Words compounded with Particles, 

§ 683. The particles (prefixes) used in the formation of 
compounds are of two kinds, viz. adverbs or prepositions ; 
these are united to roots, consisting of substantives, adjectives, 
or verbs. 

List of French Prefixes. 

§ 684. French prefixes may be divided into four classes, 
viz. prepositional, qualitative, quantitative, and negative. 

i. The prepositional particles are : — a-, ad- (ad), ant-, an- 
(ante), après- (ad-pressus), arrière- (ad-retro), av- (ab), 
avant- (ab-ante), contre- (contra), com-, con-, co- (cum), 
de- (de), dés-, dé- (dis, di), en-, em- (in), ent-, em-, en- 
(inde), entre- (inter), es-, é- (ex), fors-, hors- (foris), 
outre- (ultra), par- (per), pour-, por- (pro), pré- (prae), 
prés- (pressus), puis- (post), re-, r- (re), rière- (retro), 
5^- (se); sou- (sub), sous- (subtus), sur-, sour- (super), 
sus- (*8usum), très-, tré-, tra- (trans), vi- (vice). 

ii. The qualitative particles are : — bien- (bene), mai-, mau- 
(male), mes-, mé- (minus) ; to which may be added be-, 
ber-, bis-, bi- (bis, in a pejorative sense). 

iii. The quantitative particles are : — bis-, bi-, bes-, bar-, be-, 
ba- (bis), plus- (plus), trop-; to which may be added 
the adjectives mi- (medium), demi- (dimidium), and 
the learned semi- (semi-). 

iv. The negative particles are : — non- (non), en-, in- (in, 
privative), and sans- (sine). 

« Prepositional Particles. 

§ 685. Of words compounded with prepositional particles, 

examples are : — 

i. With a-, ad- (ad, the d of which was for the most part 

assimilated with the following consonant, as in 

ac-cedere, ap-portare, . at-trahere, &c.) : — a-venir 
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(ad-venire), a-vertir (ad-*vertire), ar-reter (ad-restare), 
&c. ; and of French origin (see § 673, i.) : — a-baisser, 
a-border, a-chever, a-mener, a-moindrir, at-tirer, a-vakr ; 
a-compte, af/aire, a-verse, &c. 

[Note. — In O.F. the d of ad, whether assimilated or not, was 
dropped, e. g. adorer (ad-orare), a-porter (ap-portare), a-traire (at- 
trahere) ; in modem French the d (pure or assimilated) has for the 
most part been restored, as in ad'orery ap-porter^ at-traire ; in certain 
cases, however, the old forms have been retained, as in a-percevoir^ 
a-battre^ a-compte^ &c. The d reappears, of course, in learned words, 
such as ad' judication y ad-ministration^ &c.] 

ii. With ant-, an- (ante) : — O. F. ant-an (ante-annum), 
an-cêtre (ante-oessor) ; and of French origin:— O.F. 
an-garde (i. e, * avant-garde '). 

[Note. — i. The Latin ante has not been preserved in French (exœpt 
in learned words, such as anté-diluvien^ anti-dater, and the like); 
it is, however, represented by the derivatives (O.F.) ains (*antiiifl), 
whence aîné (O.F. ainsné, aisné: '^antins-natum) ; and av-ant 
(ab-ante), whence such compounds as avant-brasy avant-garde, 
avant-hier^ avant-scène^ &c. — ii. The prefix ante-^ cmti-, from ante 
(as in anté-diluvieny anti-dater) must not be confounded with anti- 
from the Greek avri in such words as anti-pape^ anii-pode^ anti- 
Christy &c.] 

iii. With av' (ab) : — av-ant (ab-ante), av-ancer (*ab-antiare), 
av-eugle (ab-ocidum), av-orter (ab-ortare). 

[Note. — i. Learned words are ab^ject, ab-latify ab-ortify ab-soluy &c— 
ii. The Latin aba occurs in O. F. as-teniry now written cUfs-tenir, and 
learned words such as abs-tinencey abs-trcdrCy &c.] 

iv. With contre- (contra): — contre-dire (contra-dicere), 
contre-venir (contra- venire) ; and numerous com- 
pounds of French origin, e. g. contre-bandCy contre-faire^ 
contre-poids, contre-sens, contre-signery contrôle (i.e. 
contre-rôle)y Sec, learned words : — contra-diction, contra- 
vention, 

v. With com-, con-, co- (cum, and by assimilation, com, 
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con, col, cor, co) : — com-mencer (cum-initiaFe), com- 
mettre (com-mittere), com-pagnon ('^com-panionem), 
coH'ter, compter (com-putare), coucher, O. F. colchier 
(coMocare), cailler (eo-agulare), couvrir (co-operire) ; 
and of French origin, nearly all being learned words : — 
com-mèrCf com-père, com-promettre, com-poser, con-clure, 
con-forme, &c. 

vi. With de- (de): — de-mander (âe-mandare), de-meurer 
(de-morari), de-gré (de-gradum), dorer (de-aurare), 
derrière (de-retro) ; of French origin : — de-bout, devant 
(i. e. de-avant), dessous (i. e. de-sous), dessus (i. e. de 
sus), &c. 

[JVbte, — In a largue number of instances the prefix de (de) has been 
replaced by d/ (die) ; even in words which apparently come direct 
from the Latin, e.g. de-choir (de-oadere), dé-clarer (de-clarare), 
dé'Clamer{à&'QlBi.ixiB.ve)ydé'duire (de-duoere), dé-fendre (de-fendere), 
&c.] 

vii. With dés-, dé (dis, di) : — dé-pendre (dis-pendere), dé-plaire 
(dis-placere) (see above, vi. «.) ; a very large number 
of compounds have been formed in French with the 
aid of this particle, e. g. dé-battre, dé-border, dés-espérer, 
dés-hériter ; dé-loyal, dés-agréable,dés-honnête,dés-<BUvré ; 
dé-goût, dé-raison, dés-honneur, dés-ordre, &c. ; learned 
words are dissimuler, dis-penser, dis-traire, &c. 

\Note, — The Latin dis occurred also as di, which gave French de, as 
in de-viser (di-visare), de-mi (di-midium).] 

viii. With en-, em- (in, and by assimilation im, &c.) : — en- 
duire (in-ducere), en-clore (in-claudere), enfler (in- 
flare), ensemble (in-simnl), em-plir (im-plere), em-ployer 
(im-plicare) ; and a number of French origin, e. g. 
en-fermer, en-ivrer, en-richir, en-caisser, en-cadrer, em- 
placer, em-pocher ; em-bonpoint, en-train, en-contre, &c. ; 
learned words are in-clus, inscrire, in-femal, &c. 

ix. With ent-, em-, en- (inde), in compounds of French 
origin only, the Latin particle not being found in corn- 
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position:— em-mener, em-porter, en-lever, en-fuir, en- 
trainer, en-voler, en-voyer, s*en aller, s* en venir, &c. ; in 
the case of the last two verbs en is separable, e. g. Ml 
s*en est oife/ ' il s'en est venu* 

X. With entre- (inter) : — O. F. entre-dtre (inter-dicere), 
which has been replaced by the learned form inter- 
dire ; a number of compounds have been formed with 
this particle in French, e.g. entre-couper, entre-mettre^ 
entre-voir, entr^ -ouvrir, entre-tenir, entre-temps (i. e. 0. F. 
entre-tanti inter-tantom), entresol, entre-mets, entre- 
deux, entre-ligne, entr^-acte, &c. ; learned words :— inter- 
ligne, inter-mission, inter-venir, &c. 
xi. With es-, é- (ex): — essaim (ex-amen), essuyer (ex- 
sncaFe), é-lever, O. F. es-lever (ex-levare), é-lire, 0, F. 
es-lire (ex-legere), é-pancher, O. F. es-pancher (ex- 
^pandicare) ; and of French origin : — é-carter, e'-claireVj 
é-grener, é- mouvoir, e-prendre, ef -facer, ef -forcer, es- 
souffler, &c. ; learned words : — ex-amen, ex-ercer, ex- 
cursion, ex-traire, ex-tinction, &c. 
\Note, — Only a few Latin compounds with e have passed into French, 
e. g. O. F. e-mender, now a-mender (e-mendare) ; e has for the most 
part been replaced by ex, as in é-lire (O. F. es-) from ex-legere for 
e-ligere, and é-lever (O. F. es-) from ex-levare for e-levare ; no new 
compounds have been formed in French with e- (e).] 

xii. ^ith fors-, for-, four-, hors-, hor- (foris), in compounds 
of French origin only i—for-ban, for-fait, for-ligner, 

four-voyer, four-bu (properly past part, oî four-boire 
'to drink to excess,' hence, of horses, 'foundered/ 
from over-drinking after hard work), for-cene' {for 0. F. 

forsene) ; hor-mis, hors d'oeuvre. 

{Note, — This particle also enters into the composition of the word 
fau' bourg, which is an alteration of O. Y , fors-bourg,'] 

xiii. With outre- (ultra), in compounds of French origin :— 
outre-passer, outre-cuidance, outre-mer, outre-iombe \ 
earned words : — ultra-montain, ulira-pontin, &c. 
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xiv. With par- {-ger) i—par-faire (per-facere), par-courtr 
(per-*ciirrire), par-jurer (per-jurare), par-venir (per- 
venire) ; of French origin i—par-achever, par-fumer^ 
parsemer^ par-terre^ par-dessus, par-dessous. 

[Note, — In Latin per was employed with adjectives as an intensive 
paiticle, e.g. per-grandis, per-gratus, per-horridtis, per-utilis, &c. 
In O. F. this usage was continued, par being used in the sense of the 
modem trèsy and being usually separated from the word qualified by 
a verb or another adverb ; e. g. * tant par est sage^* * cui Deus par amat 
tant ^ ; ' a relic of this construction is preserved in the expression, 
* c'est par trop fort.*] 

XV, With pour-, por- (pro): — poursuivre (pro-*sequere), 
pour-voir (pro-videre) ; of French origin :— pour- 
chasser, pour-fendre, pour-parler, por-traire, pour-tour, 
&c. ; learned words : — pro-clamer, pro-fond (O. F. par- 
font : per-fonâum), pro-mener, &c. 

xvi. With pré- (prae): — prêcher (prae-dicare), preface 
(prae-fatio), pré-nom (prae-nomen), pré-sage (prae- 
sagium), &c. 

xvii. With/r^5- (pressus), in combination with que '.—pres- 
que, whence presquHle ; in combination with à : — a-près, 
whence après-demain, après-dîner, après-midi, après- 
souper, 

xviii. With puis- (post) : — O. F. puis-né (post-natum), 
whence puîné (cf aîné, see above ii. n. i.) ; learned 
words are, post-dater, postface» 

xix. With re-, r- (re) : — re-cours (re-cursum), re-former (re- 

formare), re-venir {Te-YGnxre), &c. ; of French origin : — 

re-buter, re-dire, re-faire, re-hausser, re-pousser, r-acheter, 

r-appeler, re-bord, re-gard, re-nom, &c. 

\Note. — i. The prefix ré- is of learned origin, as in réformer (in 

contrast to reformer), ré-paration, &c. ; but in réjouir the prefix is 

not ré' but re-, this word being compounded of re- and éjouir (O. F. 



* Life of St Alexis, 7 ; cf. Specimens of Old French, iv. 134, 140 ; v. 154 ; 
vii. 34 ; &c. 
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esjotr), — ii. In certain compounds the prefix re- has been replaced by 
ra-, as in ra-goûter^ ra-frcâckir^ ra-jeumr^ &c.] 

XX. With rière- (retro), in combination with à: — ar-rière 
(ad-retro), whence arrière-ban, arrière-boutique, arrière- 
main, arrière-pensée, arrière-neveu, &c. ; learned words 
are rétro-actif, rétro-grade, rétrospectif, &c. 

xxi. With se- (se): — se-vrer (se-parare), O. F. se-Ur, sûr 
(se-cumm). No new compounds have been formed in 
French with this particle. 

xxii. With sou-, se- (sub): — souffler (sub-flare), souffrir 
(suf-ferre), se-cour1r (sub-*currére), O. F. se-mondre 
(sub-*mônere) ; and of French origin : — se-journer 
(O. F. so-, su-, sur-jumer) ; se-lon (sub-longum) (see 
§ 102); learned words: — sub-alteme, sub-juguer, sub- 
stance, sub-vention, &c. 

[Note. — For the most part the prefix sou- (sub) has been replaced 
by SOUS', sou- (subtus), even in words which apparently come direct 
from the Latin, e.g. sou-mettre comes not from sub-mittere but from 
subtus-mittere, as is evident from the O. F. soz-metre. (See below, 
xxiii.)] 

xxiii. With sous-, sou- (subtus) : — sou-mettre (subtus- 
mittere, for sub-), sou-rire (subtus-*ridere, for sub-) 
(see above xxii. «.) ; and a number of new compounds, 
such as: — sou-ligner, sou-peser, sou-tenir, sous-tratre, 
sous-entendre, sou-coupe, sous-qfficier, sous-fnarin, sou- 
terrainf &c. 

xxiv. With sur-, sour- {sxipeT) i—sour-cil (super-ciliiun), 
surseoir (super-sedere), sur-venir (super-venire), sur- 
vivre (super-vivere), «&c.; and a large number of French 
origin : — sur-charger, sur-mener, sur-monter, sur-humain^ 
sur-naturel, surface, sur-tout, sur-lendemain, &c,; learned 
words :— superflu, super-fin, super-latif, &c. 

[Note. — The words soubresaut (whence Eng. somersault, somerset) 
and sîibré-cargue are of Spanish origin (sobre-salto, sobre-cargd) ; the 
real French forms are sur-saut, sur-cAarge.] 
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XXV. With sus-, SOU' (*sustim for surstim) : — sou-pir (sus- 
pirium), sou-pirer (sus-pirare), soupçon^ O. F. sos-peçon^ 
(sTLS-picionem) ; of French origin : — sus-dit^ suS'énonce\ 
sus-nomtne', &c. ; learned words : — sus-ception, sus-citer, 
suS'pect, sus-picion, &c. 

xxvi. With très-, tré-^ ira- (trans-, tra-): — tra-duire (tra- 
ducere), tra-hir (*tpadire), tra-vers (trans- versus) ; of 
French origin: — tre-passer, tressaillir ^ tre-buchery tre- 
pointe, and O. F. tres-geter^ tres-muer^ tres-suer; learned 
words : — transcrire, trans-former, trans-port, &c. 

xxvii. Vi- (vice) : — vi-comte, O. F. vis-comte (vice-comitem), 
vi-dame, O. F. vis-dame (vice-dominum) ; learned 
words : — vice-amiral, vice-consul, vice-roi, &c. 

Qualitative Particles. 

§ 686. Of compounds formed with qualitative particles, we 
have : — 

i. With bien-t ben- (bene): — benêt, benoît (bene-dictum), 
benir, O. F. benéi'r (bene-dieere) ; of French origin : — 
bien-aimé, bien-dire, bien-être^ bien-fait, bien-heureux, bien- 
séant, bien-venu, &c. ; learned words: — bene-diction^ 
béné-fice, béné-vole, &c. # 

ii. With mal-, mau- (maie) : — mal-ade (male-habitum), O. F. 
mal-dire, maudire (male-dicere), maussade (male-sapi- 
dum) ; of French origin : — mal-aise^ mal-entendu, mal- 
heureux, mal-propre, mal-sain, mal-mener, mal-traiter, 
mal'Veillant, &c. ; learned words : — malé-diction, malé- 
fice, &c. 

iii. With mes-, mé- (minus): — més-aise, més-aventure, més- 
estimer, més-user, mé-chant (O. F. mes-chéant, près. part, 
of mes-chëoir: minus-*cadére), mé-dire, mé-faire, mé- 
fier, mé-prendre, &c. 

[Note. — The Latin adverb minus, when tonic (minus) became moins 
(see § 42, n. i.), when atonic and employed as an inseparable particle 
it became menos- (preserved in Spanish and Portuguese) which was 
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reduced to mens- (preserved in Provençal) and finally to mes- {mis- 
in Italian, as in mt'scredere), which is preserved (before a vowel) in 
French, and m/- ; thus from zniniu-pretiâre we have Span, menos- 
preaar, Prov. mens-prezary Fr. tné-priser^ 

iv. With 6/5-, 6/-, bé'f bes-, ber-, bar-, ba- (bis, in pejorative 
sense) : — bts-cornu, bis-tourner, bé-vue, bes-aigre, ber-lue 
(bis-^luca for -luoem), bar-bout'/kry bar-bouquet^ bar-long^ 
ba-rioler. No new compounds are formed with this 
particle in French. 

Quantitative Particles. 

§ 687. Compounded with these we have : — 

i. With bis-, bi-, bes-, be-, ba- (bis, bi-) i^biais (bi-facem), 
ba-lance (bi-lancia), besace (*bisaccia), and the later 
compounds bes-aiguëy bes-c^, bis-aïeuly bis-cuit ; learned 
words : — bis-sac (of which besace is the popular form), 
bis'sexte, bis-torte, bi-come, bi-pède, bi-valve. 

ii. With plus-, plu- (pins) :—plu-part, plu-tôt, plus-value, plus- 
que-parfait 

iii. With trop- (see § 649, xvii.) : — trop-buy trop-plein. 

iv. With mi- (medium), demi- (dimidium) : — mi-aoûty mt- 
carême, mi-cheminy mi-côtCy mi-di, mi-lieUy mi-nuit (see 
§678, i.); demi-cercle, demi-dieUy demi-jour y demi-lune \ 
learned words : — mediateury médiation, médiaiement, 
médiatiser, 

V. With semi- (semi-), in learned words only : — semi-brève, 
semi-ton, semi-voyelUy semi-historique, &c. 

Negative Particles, 

§ 688. Compounded with negative particles we have :— 

i. With non- (non) :—non-chalant (from O. F. non-chaloir, 

see § 615), non-obstanty non-pareil; and non-lieu, non- 

senSy non-valeur; non-paiement, non-résidence, &c. 

[Note, — Non-y which formerly was much used as a negative particle, 
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has been for the most replaced by the learned /»- (see below, ii.) ; thus 
O.F. non-nuisant^ has been completely ousted by the learned 
in-nocent,'] 

ii. With en-f in- (in, privative) : — en-fant (in-fantem), entier 
(in-tegmm); ennemi (in-amicum) ; and a very large 
number of learned words, such as in-attentif^ in-decis^ 
in-juste, in-quiet^ in-su, in-utile, &c. 

iii. With sans- (sine), of French origin only : — sans-cœur, 
sans-culotte, sans-façon, sans-gêne, sans-souci, &c. 



Chapter IL 

DERIVATIVES. 

Suffixes. 

§ 689. SuflBxes, like prefixes (see § 673), must be considered 
from two points of view, that of their origin, and that of their 
form. 

i. As regards origin — a suffix may be of Latin origin, as 
-ier, -u, in prem-ier, corn-u, from prim-arium, corn- 
nttim ; or of French origin, that is to say, created on 
the model of the Latin suffixes (as in printan-ier, 
charn-u), the word thus formed having no counterpart 
in Latin. 

ii. As regards form — a suffix may be of popular origin, as 
•ter, -aison, in prem-ier, ven-aison, from prim-ariiun, 
ven-ationem ; or of learned origin, as -aire, -ation, in 
prim-aire, leg-ation. 

Accented and un-accented Suffixes. 

§ 690. Latin suffixes may be divided into two classes, the 
accented or tonic, as in mort-àlem, hum-ànum, and the 
unaccented or atonic, as in às-inum, pôrt-ïcum, môb-ilem. 



* This word occurs in the Oxford French Psalter (twelfth century) ; see 
Specimens of Old French, xii. 17. 
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i. In accordance with the law that the Latin tonic accent 
persists in French (§ 15), accented Latin suffixes are 
preserved in the corresponding French words, e.g. 
mort-elf hum-ain. In process of time these sufifixes, 
-el, -ain, &c., came to be employed in the formation of 
new derivatives, by attaching them to words which 
had no such suffix in Latin, e. g. personn-d, stx-ain, &c. 

ii. In accordance with the law stated in Book I (§ 22), the 
vowel of atonic Latin suffixes disappears in French, 
as in às(l)num: âne, p6rt(ï)cum: porche, m6b(l)Iem : 
meuble. These weak or atonie suffixes consequently 
were not available for the formation of new popular 
derivatives in French. When, however, the learned 
began to create derivatives, they copied the forms of 
these atonic Latin suffixes without regard to the 
accent, and produced such words as port-ique, ntob-ile, 
&c., thus shifting the tonic accent from the root to the 
suffix. As the atonic Latin suffixes (as in lin-eum: 
linge, càv-ôa : cage, fôrt-ïa : force, pôrt-ïcum : porche, 
sér-lca: serge, pùm-lcem: ponce, pàU-idum: pâle, 
môb-ilem : meuble, fràx-inum : frêne, rét-lna : rêne, 
vénd-ita : vente, àrb-ôrem : arbre, môd-ûlum : moule, 
ùng-ûla : ongle, &c.) have given rise to no derivatives 
of popular formation in French, they may be dis- 
regarded here. 

[Note, — Learned words have been formed with most of the above, 
G,g,fabr4que, rig-ide, cal'iceifrag'ile,mach'tne, calc-ul, cell-ule^ 

Nominal, Verbal, and Adverbial Suffixes. 

§ 69L Suffixes may be classified under three heads:— 
(i.) nominal suffixes, or those employed in the formation of 
nouns, substantive or adjective ; (ii.) v^rAa/ suffixes, or those 
employed in the formation of verbs ; (iii.) adverbial suffixes, 
or those employed in the formation of adverbs. 
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Nominal Suffixes. 

§ 692. French nominal suffixe^ are some fifty in number ; 
the most important are as follows ; — 

i. -able (-âbile), -ibk (-ibile) : — aim-able (am-àbile), lou-able 
(laud-àbile), horr-ible (horr-ibile), sens-ible (sens-ïbile) ; 
of French origin : — agré-able, charit-able^ croy-abky 
pitoy-able, &c. ; pen-ible, pais-ible, indic-ible^ &c. 

ii. -ade (-âta), borrowed from the Italian in the twelfth 
century, the true French form being -e'e (see below, 
xxi.): — brav-ade^ cavalc-ade, escap-ade, fusilUade^ œill- 
ade, rodomont-ade, &c. 

iii. -age (-âticu), originally employed (as in popular Latin) 
in the formation of adjectives : — sauv-age (silv-àticu), 
vol-age (vol-âticu), voy-age (vi-âticu); of French 
origin \—from-age {(ox form-age, 'lait formage*), ombr- 
age ('lieu ombrage*), ram-age ('chant ramage*), &c.; 
and later, such words as : — alli-age, balay-age, chauff- 
age^ mouill-age, vitr-age, &c. ; learned words: — dogm- 
atique, err-atique, lun-atique, vi-atique, &c. 

\Note. — This suffix 'age was re-Latinised into -agium in the Low 
Latin of the monks, &c., e. g. horn-age, mess-age, &c. reappear as 
hom-agium, mess-agium, &c.] 

iv. -agne, -aigne (-ànea, -ània) : — mont-agne (mont-inea), 
chat-aigne (cast-ànea), champ-agne (camp-ânia), Esp- 
agne (Hisp-ània). 

V. -ai, -y (-âcu, -iàcn): — Cambr-ai (Camer-âcu), Dou-ai 

(Du-àou), Epern-ay (Spam-&cu), vr-ai (*ver-àcu), 

Clich-y (Clip-i&cu), Fleur-y (Flor-iàcu), Savign-y 

(Sabin-iàcn). 

[Note. — In the South of France -àcu, -iâou became 'OC : — Aurill-ac 

(Aurel-iàou), Pauill-ac (Paul-iÀcu), Carenn-ac (Carenden-àcu), 

PoUgn-ac (Paulin-iâou).] 

vi. -ay, -aie (-étu, -éta), chiefly used to indicate plantations, 
&C.2 — Auln-ay (Aln-étu), Châten-ay (Castan-étu), 
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Rouvr-ay (Bobor-étu) ; and with a change of gender 
(-éta for -étu) : — aun-aie, O.F. aun-oi (aln-éta), orm-aie 
(ulm-éta), sauss-aie (salio-éta) ; of French origin :— 
boul-aie, châtaigner-aie, chén-aie, houss-ate, pontmer-aie, 
roser-aie, &c. 

vii. -ail, -aille (-âculu, -&oala) : — gouvem-ail (gubern-âculu), 
tram-ail (trem-àotdu), ten-aille (ten-doola) ; of French 
origin : — epouvant-ail, vant-ail, vitr-ail, &c. ; learned 
words : — habit-acle, mir-ade, pin-acle, tabem-acle, &c. 

viii. -aille {'éàia) : — mur-aille (muT'&lla,) ; of French origin:— 
brouss-aille, cis-aille, /err-aille, Jianç-ailles, sem-ailles, 
prêtr-aillej valet-aillej &c. 

ix. -ain, -aine (-ànu, -âna): — cert-ain (cert-ànu), hum-ain 
(hum-ânu), rom-ain (rom-ànu), vil-ain (vill-ânu), font- 
aine (font-âna) ; of French origin : — chapel-ainy haul- 
ainy quatr-ain, six-ain; cent-aine, douz-aine, vingi-aine, 
&c, (see below, xxxv.). 

X. -ais, -ois, -is (-énse) i—Franç-ais (Franc-énse), court-ois 
(cort-énse), pa-ys (pag-énse); of French origin:— 
bourge-ois, village-ois, Dan-ois, Angl-ais, HoUand-ais, 
Beauvais-is, Paris-is, marqu-is, 

xi. -aison (-atiône) : — compar-aison (oompar-atiône), li-aison 
(lig-atiône), or-aiiow (or-atiône), ven-aison (ven-ati6ne); 
of French origin i—flor-aison, livr-aison, pend-aison, &c.; 
learned words : — dérvv-ation, indin-ation, prepar-ation, 
vac-ation, &c. 

xii. -al, -d (-ale) (see § 31, n, i.) : — ég-al (aequ-àle), loy-d 
(leg-ale), roy-al (reg-àle) ; cham-el (oam-àle), mort-d 
(mort-àle), chept-d (capit-âle\ hôi-el (hospit-àle), tKhil 
(nat-âle); of French origin: — ban-al, journ-al, sign-al; 
accident-d, habitu-d, &c. ; learned words : — capil-al, fat- 
al, hôpit-al, nat-al, &c. 

xiii. -ance, -ence (-ântia, -entre) :—enf-ance (inf-ântia), tr^ 
-ance (ored-éntia), dém-ence (dem-éntià), sem-ence (sem- 
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éntia), sent-ence (sent-éntia), &c. ; of French origin : — 
assur-ance, croy-ance, puiss-ance^ venge-ance ; learned 
words i—jact-ance, cad-ence, pot-ence, &c. 

xiv. -ande, -ende (-ànda, -énda) : — qffr-ande (ofTer-énda), 
réprim-ande (reprim-énda)^ vi-ande (viv-énda), prcyv- 
ende (provid-énda) ; of French origin : — buv-ande^ lav- 
ande, lég-endcj &c. 

\Note, — From -ande we get the derivatives -andier, -andtère, and 
-anderie, as in bu-ande, bu-andier, bu-anderie\ iatll-andter^ taill- 
anderie y lav-andièreyjil-andière ; &c.] 

XV. -ange (-àneu, -émia) : — étr-ange (extr-dneu), vend-ange 
(vind-émia), lou-ange (laud-émîa) ; of French origin : — 
mél-angCf vid-ange. 

xvi. -ant, -and (-ànte, -ente) :— ant-ant (am-ànte), enf-ant 
(inf-ânte), march-and^ O. F. marchë-ant (mercat-ànte) ; 
and ail present participles, e. g. ay-ant, chani-anl, 
finiss-ant, recev-ant^ vend-ant, &c. 

xvii. -ard (Germ, -hart) : — bav-ard, crt-ard, fuy-ard, pleur- 
ard; bill-ardf plac-ard ; mouch-ardy commun-ard, &c. 

xviii. -as, -asse, -ace, -ache (-âceu, -âcea) ; -is, -isse, -ice, -iche 
(-iceu, -icea, -iciu, -icia); -oche (-ôceu, -ôcea); and 
•uche (-ùceu, -ùcea): — (a) O. F. soul-as (sol-âciu), 
men-ace (min-doia) ; and of French origin : — coutel-as, 
embarr-as; crev-asse, cuir-asse, terr-asse ; brav-ache, 
pan-ache, &c. {b) O. Y, fait-iz (fact-ioiu), O. Y.feint-iz 
(flnct-ioiu), O. F. trait-iz (tract-iciu), sauc-isse (sals- 
ioia), pel-isse (pell-icia), gen-isse (jun-icia), serv-ice 
{aerv'itin\ just'ice (just-itia) ; and of French origin : — 
éboul-ts, glac-is, hach-ts ; bât-isse, coul-isse ; can-iche, 
corn-iche, post-iche, &c. (c) in words of French (or 
Italian) origin only :—epin-oche, fil-oche, maiU-oche, pi- 
oche, sac-oche ; bamb-oche, fant-oche, &c. ; guen-ucke, 
pel-uche, &c. 

[Note, — Words in -ace, ^oce, such as rap-ace, viv-ace^ fér-oce, 

U 
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préC'OCây &c are of learned origin and come from Latin words in 
-aoe, «•ooe.] 

xix. 'aire (-àstru), in words of French origin, indicating 
'with a tinge of (as in Eng. 'green-ish/ 'sweet-ish'):— 
bell'âtre, bleu-aire, douce-âire, /ol-âire, jaun-âtre, noir-âtre, 
&c. ; also with a slightly depreciative sense (as in Eng. 
'poet-aster') :— ^/r'-rf/r^, mar-âtre, par-âtre, gentiU-âire, 
opinùâtre, 

XX. -aud, -aut, -aude (Germ, -wold), especially in proper 
names : — Arn-aud, Art-aut, Clair-aud, Pet-aud, Reyn- 
aulty &c. ; and with substantives and adjectives :— 
bad-aud, crap-aud, her-aut, levr-aut, rib-aud, &c. ; often 
with a certain pejorative sense : — Jin-aud, lourd-aud, 
noir-aud, rust-àud, sal-aud. 

xxi. -e, -ee (-àtu, -âta) : — avou-é (advoc-àtu), ann-ée (ann- 
àta), and past participles of first conjugation, e. g.donn-e] 
-ee, laV'é, -ee, &c. ; of French origin: — comt-e] duch-e, 
évêch'é; araign-ée, jonch-ée, ris-ée ; bouch-ée, cuiller-ée, 
poign-ée ; côt-e] poir-e) rahin-é ; étoil-e) marbr-e) perU] 
sens'éf &c. ; learned words: — avoc-at, episcop-at, ann-aU, 
dispar-ate, &c. 

xxii. -eau, -el, -eUe (-éllu, -élla), generally with a diminutive 
sense: — agn-eau (agn-éllu), chat-eau (cast-éllu), cout- 
eau (cult-éllu), mart-eau (mart-éllu) ; fie-elle (filic-élla), 
nac-elle (navic-élla), pue-elle (pulio-ella) ; of French 
origin : — cav-eau, dmdonn-eau, pomm-eau, pourc-eau, 
tomb-eau ; dent-elle, ombr-elle, tourter-elle ; and the deri- 
vatives -er-eau, -er-elle, -ot-eau, as in :—poèt-er-eau, tomb- 
er-eau, pass-er-elle, saut-er-elle, diabl-ot-eau, &c. 

xxiiî. -etl, -eille (-îculu, -icula) : — ort-eil (art-fculu), par-eil 
(par-fculu), sol-eil (sol-fculu), somm-eil (somn-iculu), 
verm-eil (verm-îctdu) ; corn-eille (com-ioula), or-eille 
(aur-icula), &c. 

xxiv. -entent, -ment (-a-méntu, -méntu) : — arme-ment (arma- 
méntu), orne-ment {omA-jnenta), fro-ment (firu-méntu), 
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vête-ment (vesti-méntu), &c. ; in French the suffix 
-entent (-a-méntu) was taken as the type, and a large 
number of new dérivâtes were formed by means of it, 
e. g. abaiss-ement, accabl-ement, adouciss-ement, appart- 
ement, chang-ement, deraill-ement, menag-ement, &c. 

XXV. -erie, formed from -te (-la) (see below, xxxiv.); 

xxvi. -esque (-iscu, through Italian -esco) : — arab-esque, 
barbar-esque, dant-esque, grot-esque, ptttor-esque ; hence 
in such words as Aristophan-esque, Moliér-esque, &c., 
sometimes with a certain depreciative sense, as in 
soldat-esque, tud-esque. 

xxvii. -esse, -ise^-itiB) :—just-esse (just-itia), li-esse (laet-itia"^, 
moll-esse (moll-itia), par-esse (pigr-itia), trist-esse (trist- 
itia), &c. ; of French origin i—faibl-esse, rich-esse^ sag- 
esse, vieill-esse ; and also in -ise : — bet-ise, fainéant-ise , 
franch-ise, sott-tse, &c. 

xxviii. -esse (-issa) : — abb-esse (abbat-issa), prophet-esse 
(prophet-issa), &c. ; of French origin : — duch-esse, hôt- 
esse, maîtr-esse, mulâtr-esse, princ-esse, ân-esse, tigr-esse, 
&c. 

xxix. -et, -ette, -ot, -otte (-ittu), in words of French origin, 
mostly with a diminutive sense : — cors-et, douc-et, livr-et, 
moll-et, pauvr-et, tabour-et; alou-ette, casqu-ette, côtel-ette, 
fdl-ette, maisonn-ette, tabl-ette ; bibel-ot, fag-ot, gig-ot, 
goul-ot, pal-ot^ vietU-ot ; bouill-otte, boul-otte, fiévr-otte, &c. 

XXX. -eul, -eule, -euil, -ol, -ok, -oUe (-eôlu, -eôla, -iôlu, -iôla) : — 
fiU-euî (fll-iôlu), linc-eul (lint-eôlu), till-eul (til-iôlu), 
aï-eule {a,Y'i6lB), fill-eule (fll-iôla), chevr-euil (capr-eôlu), 
écur-euil (scur-iôlu), rosstgn-ol (luscin-iôla) ; and of 
French origin, with the intercalation of -er- : — band-er- 
ole, cass-er-ole, lis-er-oUe, mouch-er-oUe, &c. 

xxxi. -eur (-ore) \—past-eur (past-ore), su-eur (sud-ôre) ; 
employed largely in French in the formation of ab- 
stract substantives from adjectives (on the analogy of 
u 2 
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albore from albns) i^grand-eur, laid-eur, larg-eur, 
frotd-eur^ noirc-eur, blanch-eur, douc-eur, &c. 

xxxii. -eur, O. F. -eilr (-atôre), -euse, -eresse : — emper-eur 
(imper-atôre), chant-eur (cant-at6re), pech-eur (pecc- 
atôre), sauv-eur (salv-atôre), &c. ; of French origin :— 
jou-euVy menUeury recev-eur, veng-eur, &c. ; in conse- 
quence of the similarity of the popular pronunciation 
of -eux and -eur (pron. -eu') \ the two suffixes were 
confounded, and the feminine -euse was applied to 
both, whence chant-euse, dans-euse, meni-euse, recev-euse, 
&c., from chant-eury dans-eur, ment-eur, recev-eur, &c. ; 
the earlier form of the feminine was in -eresse, from 
-er- and -esse (-issa) (see above, xxviii.), e.g. dans-eresse, 
ment-eressey veng-eresse, which survives in a few in- 
stances, e. g. baill-eressey chass-eressey demand-eresse^ 
enchant-eressey pêch-eressey veng-eressey &c. ; learned 
words: — am-ateur, conspir-ateuTy dict-ateuVy interrog- 
ateur, &c. 

xxxîii. -euXy -euse (-ôsu, -6sa) : — amour-eux (amor-ôsu\ ois- 
eux (oti-Ô8u), pi-eux (pi-ôsu), envi-eux (invidi-ôsu), &c. ; 
of French origin ;—Â^r-^A:, hont-eux, nerv-euXy vertu- 
eux; épin-eux, neig-euXy pierr-euXy poussie'r-euXy &c.; 
learned words : — néur-ose, pluvi-ôse, niv-ôse, vent-ôse, 
&c. 

xxxiv. 'te (-ia for -ïa), in words of French origin : — courtois-ie, 
fol'iey garant'iey jalous-ie, librair-iey mair-te, malad-ie, 
&c. ; and, with the additional suffix -er-, words in -erie 
(on the false analogy of argenter-ie, boucher-ky boulan- 
ger-iey chevaler-iey &c.) : — diabl-eriey drôl-eriey fourb-erky 
sing-eriey &c. 

[Note. — i. The Latin -ia became -ia under the influence of the 



* A trace of this pronunciation survives in La Fontaine : — 
* Mon bon Monsieur 
Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Vit aux dépens de celui qui Técoute.' 
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Greek la about the seventh century. Words derived from -ia be- 
fore that period retain the atonic i of the Latin, t.g, force (fôrtia), 
Bretagne (Britannia), Bourgogne (Burgpiindia), France (Prâncïa) ; 
with these compare the later forms Bulgarie^ Normandie^ Picardie^ 
&c. — ii. In the popular speech there is a tendency to substitute -erie 
for -/V, as in mair-erie^ jalous-erie, for mair-ie, jalous-ie.'] 

XXXV. 'ten, -ienne (-anu, in combination with yod) see 
§ 32, n,) :— anC'ien (ant-iânu), chréUien (christ-iânu\ 
pa-ten (pa-gânu); hence the suffix -ten in words of 
French origin: — Alsac-ien, Capet-ien, luiher-ien^ près- 
byte'r-ien, &c. (see above, ix.). 

xxxvi. 'ier, -ière (-âriu, -ària, -are) (see § 31, n. iv. ; § 34, 
i. n.) : — cheval-ier (caball-ariu), gren-ier (gran-ariu), 
prent'ier (prim-ariu), chaud-ière (cald-ària), riv-ière 
(rip-ària), boucl-ier (buccul-âre), écol-ier (schol-àre), 
sangl'ier (singiil-âre), &c. ; of French origin : — barb-ier, 
geôl'ier, gross-ier, pleh-ier, prtnc-ter, printan-ier, prisonn- 
ier; ceris-ier, peupl-ier, pomm-ier ; encr-ier, mouiard-ier, 
pan-ier ; bonbonn-ière, crin-ière, glac-ière, tabat-ière] 
learned words : — adversaire, contr-aire, prim-aire, scol- 
aire, sécul-aire, &c. 

xxxvii. -if (-ivu): — chét-if (capt-ivu), na-ïf (nat-ivu); of 
French origin : — craint-if hat-if pens-if ois-if &c. 

xxxviii. -il, -ille (-îculu, -icula, -ile) : — pér-il (per-îculu), chen- 
ille (can-îcula), gr-ille (crat-îcula) ; gent-il (gent-ile), 
chen-U (can-ile), &c. 

[Note, — On -ou, O. F. -outl^ -ouille (-ûculu, -ûcula), see § 63, 
ii. «.] 

xxxix. -ille (-îlia), in words of French origin only : — brout- 
ille, charm-ille, orm-ille, point-Hie, ram-ille, vet-ille, &c. 

[Note, — Of Lat. -ilia : -eille there is but one instance, viz. mirab- 
ilia: merveille^ 

xl. -in, -ine (-inu, -ina) i—dev-in (div-inu), mar-in (mar-inu), 
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pèler-in (peregr-inu), vois-in (jiO'iau) ; far-ine (fax-ina), 
mar-ine (max-ina), rav-ine (rap-ina); of French 
origin :—èarf-w, enfant-in, graUtn, mut-in ; Angev-in, 
MesS'in, Poitev-in ; briilant-ine, morph-ine^ fam-ine^ rout- 
ine y terr-ine^ &c. 

xli. -o/r, -oire (-ôriu, -ôria) : — dort-oir (dormit-ôriu), hist-oin^ 
(hist-ôria), vicUoire (vict-ôria) ; in French the suffix 
-a-t6riu : O. F. -ëoir^ -oir, was taken as the type, and 
a large number of new derivatives was formed by its 
means, e. g. abatt-oir, arros-oir, boud-oir, chauff-oir, 
encenS'Ot'r, poliss-oir ; baign-oire^ balanç-oire^ bouiU-oire^ 
ecum-oirej lard-oire, mâch-otre, mange-otre, ratiss-oire, 
&c. ; learned words : — accus-atoire, blasphém-atoire, 

xlii. -on (-one) : — charb-on (carb-6ne), larr-on (latr-6ne), li-on 
(le-ône), poum-on (pulm-ône), &c. ; arç-on (arci-one), 
compagn-on (cumpani-6ne}, champi-on (campi-6ne), 
faÇ'On (facti-ône), fois-on (fusi-ône), &c. (see also 
above, xi.); of French origin : — caiss-on, chiff-on, 
coup-on^ jet-on, jup-on, jamb-on ; chat-on, ours-on, vest- 
on, &c. ; and with the intercalation of -er-, -ick-, -iil-f 
diminutives, such as: — at'l-er-on, mouch-er-on, puc-er- 
on ; ber-ich-on, corn-ich-on, foUich-on ; cendr-Ul-on, cot- 
itt-on, post'iU-on, carp-iU-on, &c. 

xliii. 'té, -etei'tate) i—beau-te {héUi-tàte), bon-té {hom-tàte), 
clar-té (clarî-tàte), cher-té (cari-tàte), san-té (sani-tàte), 
fauss-eté (falsi-tdte), pauvr-eté (pauper-tâte), &c. ; the 
e before té in derivatives such as pauvr-eté, fauss-eté, 
where it occurs as 'supporting vowel ' (see § 23, iii.), 
gave rise to the supposition that these and like words 
were formed from a feminine adjective and the suffix -té, 
hence derivatives of French origin are formed by that 
process, e. g. ancienne-té, chaste-té, dure-té, légère-té, 
naïve-té, oisive-té, pure-té (in O. F. pur-té), sûre-té, &c. ; 
if beau-té, bon-té, cher-té, and the like, had been of 
French origin, instead of coming direct from the Latin, 
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they would have been belle-te] bonne-te] chère4é, &c, ; 
learned words, mostly in -tte (-itàte) : — char-ité, divers- 
itéy nativ'itéf vér-itéy &c. 

xliv. 'U, 'Ue (-ùtu, -ùta) : — chen-u (can-ùtu), corn-u (corn- 
ûtu) ; of French origin : — barb-u, boss-u, chevel-u, 
ckarn-u, jouffl-u, membr-Uy moustach-u, poil-Uj têt-Uy 
venir-Uj &c. 

xlv. 'Ure (-lira) : — arm-urCy O. F. armë-ure (armat-ùra), 
mes'ure (mens-iira), joint-ure (junct-ùra), écrit-ure 
(script-ùra), &c. ; in French the suffix -at-ùra, O. F. 
-eUrey -ure, was taken as the type, and a number of 
new derivatives was formed with it, e. g. bless-urcy 
grav-urCy clot-urCy coiff-urey chevel-ure, dent-urCy froid-urcy 
ord-urCy teint'urcy verd-urcy &c. ; learned words : — arm- 
aturcy courb-ature, JU-aturey Itg-aturey mini-ature, tabl- 
aturCy &c. 

Verbal Suffixes. 

§ 693. Verbal suffixes are either simple, as -er, -ir, -otr ; or 
complex, as -aill-ery -et-er, -onn-ery &c. 

i. The simple verbal suffixes come direct from the Latin, 
e. g. -er (-are) : — chant-er (cant-are), pens-er (pens-are); 
'ir (-ire) :—;/î«-ir (fin-ire), ven-ir (ven-ire); -oir (-ere) : — 
aV'Oir (hab-ere), dev-otr (deb-ere). We have already 
seen (§ 577, ii.) that the only two living conjugations 
are those in -er and -ir (inchoative), the former com- 
prising, as a rule, verbs derived from substantives 
(e.g. mury mur-er ; pluntey plum-er ; sauvegardcy sauve- 
gard-er ; lunch, lunch-er; &c.), the latter, verbs derived 
from adjectives (e.g. blanc y blanch-ir ; grand y grand-ir ; 
noir y noirc-ir ; saky sal-ir ; verty verd-ir ; &c.). 

ii. The complex verbal suffixes are formed by the inter- 
calation of certain special suffixes between the root of 
the verb and the terminal suffix -er^ with which alone 
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they are employed. The most important of these 
complex verbal suffixes are as follows: — 

-aill-er, as in ferr-aill-er, phtlosoph-aill-er, nm-aill-er, 

touss-aiU-er, 
-ass-er, as in avoc-ass-er, ecriv-ass-er, rev-ass-er, 
-el-er. as in boss-el-er, dent-el-er, saut-el-er, 
-et-er, as in épouss-et-erj claqu-et-er, craqu-et-er, marqu- 

et-er. 
'iil-er, as in brand-ill-er, mord-ill-er, point-ill-er, saut-ill-er, 
'is-er, as in general-ts-er, macadam-ts-er, poet-ts-er, rival- 

is-er, 
'Och-er, as in bav-och-er, flân-och-er. 
'Onn-er, as in chant-onn-er, griff-onn-erj mâch-onn-er. 
'Ot-er, as in libel-ot-er, chuck-ot-er, crach-ot-er, pens-oi-er, 

suÇ'Ot-er, tap-ot-er. 
'Oy-eVy -ey-eVy -ay-er^ -i-eVy as in charr-oy-ery charr-i-er, 

verd-oy-eVy larm-oy-ery ond-oy-ery nett-oy-er, grass-ey-er, 

planch'éi-ery bég-ay-er, 

[Note. — Many of these intercalatory suffixes are also employed in 
the formation of nominal derivatives (see e. g. § 692, viii, xviii, xxix, 
xxxii, xxxiv, xlii.).] 

Adverbial Suffixes. 

§ 694. The adverbial suffixes in French are two in number, 
viz. 'tnent and -s, the origin of which has already been dis- 
cussed (see § 642, i. n.y §§ 643, 644). 
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For greater convenience of reference the Index is divided into two parts — 
i. Subject Index (in which are included proper names) ; ii. Word Index. The 
latter contains a list of all the most important French words mentioned in the 
book. In the case of verbs, references are, as a rule, given to the infinitive 
only ; such verbal forms, however, as occur in the phonetic portion of the work 
(Book I) are registered separately. 

The references are to pages in the case of the Author's Preface (v-xi) and 
the Introduction (1-45% and to sections and sub-sections in the rest of the work 
(§§ 1-694). 



I. SUBJECT INDEX. 



A. 



A, Romanic, §§ 31-40 ; French, origin 
of, §§ 86-92. 

Academy, French (founded 1635), 
its linguistic reforms, p. 35 ; the 
Dictionary of, pp. 35, 36, § 218 n. ; 
quoted, §§ 619, 658 vi »., 661 iv, 
662». 

accent, secondary, %% 4 n. ii, 18, 20. 

accent, tonic, pp. 40-42, §§ 4, 4 ». ii ; 
law of, §§ 15-17; exception to, 
$ 485 ». 

accusative, Latin, retained in French, 
§§ 458-466. 

Adalhard, St. (Abbot of Corbie 809- 
826), preaches in the Romance 
tongue, p. 14. 

adjectives, declension of, in O. F., 
§ 487 ; genders of, §§ 488-490^ com- 
parison of, §§ 492-496 ; substantives 
formed from, % 491 ; classification 
of, according to termination, § 644 ; 
adverbial use of, § 648 ; compound, 
§§ 680, 681. 

adverbial adjectives, § 648. 

adverbial s, §§ 89 ». ii, 642 i, 649 
viii, 658 vii, 661 iii, 694. 

adverbial suffixes, §§ 643, 644, 691, 
694. 

adverbs, use of, in formation of com- 



parative in French, § 493 ; adverbs 
in -ment, §§ 643, 644; adverbs of 
place, § 645 ; of time, § 646 ; of 
manner, §§ 647, 648 ; of intensity, 
§ 649; of affirmation, § 650; of 
negation, §§ 651-653. 

Aeolian dialect, p. 23. 

affirmation, adverbs of, § 650. 

affixes, §§670, 671. 

agglutination of definite article, §§288 
». ii, 422 »., 440 ». ii. 

AI, origin of French, §§ 128-138. 

Alans, pp. 8, 9. 

Alcuin (735-804), his contempt for 
French, p. 15. 

Alexis, St., Life of (cent, xi), §§ 105 
»., 221 »., 225 ii ». i, 657 ». ii, 685 
xiv ». i. 

Aliscans (cent. xU), quoted, § 658 ix. 

analogy, influence of, §§ 2, 3, 53 ». ii, 
69 »., 76 »., 89 ». ii, 96 »., 196 
i »., ii »., iii »., 209 »., 225 i »., 
305 »., 464, 468, 482, 503 »., 513, 
652 i, iii»., 564, 666, 582, 589, 
691, 592, 595, 692 xxxi. 

analytic tendencies of French, § 492 ; 
of popular Latin, §§ 558-560. 

Andalusian dialect, p. 27. 

Angilbert (d. 814), his contempt for 
French, p. 15. 

anomalous verbs, §§ 626-641. 
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antepennltimate, words accented on, 

$§ 18, 14, 22. 
apostrophe in gramPmère, &c., origin 

of, p. ix, % 490. 
* appui, E d*,* se€ supporting vowel, 
'appui, voyelle d*,* see supporting 

vowel. 
Apuleius (d. 190), quoted, % 485. 
Aquitani, p. i. 

Arabic elements in French, p. 36 n. 
Aristotle, translation of, by Oresme 

Sprinted 1488), p. 41. 
Aries, Council of (851), p. 16. 
Armorica, Celtic speech in, pp. 5, 6 n. 
article, want of, in Latin, % 485. 
article, definite, §$ 485, 486 ; ag- 
glutination of, §§ 288 n, ii, 422 »., 
440 n. ii. 
Aryan family of languages, p. 1 ». 
Aryans, their immigration into Europe, 

p. 2 n. 
assimilation, §§ 172, 189 n. ii, 229 

i «., 465, 466. 475, 593. 
Atellan farces, quoted, § 548. 
atonic vowels, § J 4, 18, 28. 
Attic dialect, p. 23. 
AU, classical Latin, §§ 82-85 ; 

French, origin of, § 147. 
Aucassin etNicolete (cent, xii), quoted, 

§ 663 vi. 
Augustine, St. (354-43o)> quoted, 

§§ 549, 658 vi. 
Autun, fame of its school, p. 5 ; St. 

Léger of, poem on, p. 18. 
auxiliary verbs, §§ 542, 547-651. 
avoir^ origin of various tenses of, 

§§ 571-574. 
Aytneri de Narbonne (cent, xiii), 
quoted, § 658 vi ». 

B. 

B, Latin, §§ 256-263 ; double, § 898 
n. ; French, §§ 392-898 ; intercala- 
tion of, §§ 295 iv, 897; double, 
§ 398 n. 

Bacon, Francis (i 560-1626), his 
theory of a universal language, 
p. 36 ; quoted,.p. 45. 

Bacon, Roger (12 14-1294), his ac- 
count of the French dialects, p. 
22. 

Bactria, the home of the Aryan race, 
p. 2 ». 

Balzac (1594-1654), estimate of Ron- 



«arcii P» 33 ''•Î theory as to the 
fixity of language, p. 39. 

Basque language, p. i. 

Belgae, p. i . 

Benvenuto da Imola {circ, 1 330-1380), 
bewails the imitation of the French 
by the Italians, p. 20. 

Bérain, Nicholas (cent, xvii), ortho- 
graphical reform proposed by, 
$590. 

Bercheure, Pierre {circ, 1300-1362), 
translation of Livy (printed 1486- 
1487), p. 41. 

Berry, acquired by Philip I, p. 24. 

blocked vowels, § 9. 

Boileau (1636-1 711), estimate of Ron- 
sard, p. 33 ».; quoted, § 637. 

Bordeaux, fame of its school, p. 5. 

Bossuet (1627-1 704), literary influence 
of, 36 ; use of compound numerals, 
% 500 ; of courrey § 598 ». i ; of 
choir, % 616 ; quoted, §§ 484, 616. 

Bourges, massacre of Gauls by Caesar 
at, p. 2. 

Breton language, p. 6 ». 

Brunetto Latino {circ. 1210-1294), 
wrote his Trésor in French, p. 20. 

Burgundian dialect, pp. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, % 590. 

Burgundians, pp. 8, 9, 12, 21 • 

C. 

C, Latin, §§ 181-200 ; double, §§ 185 
V, 317; French (hard), %S 818- 
319 ; (soft), §§ 367-878; pronuncia- 
tion of, in O. F., % 189 ». i. 

Caesar, Julius (b. c. 100-44), account 
of Gaul, p. I ; conquest of Gaul, 
pp. 2, 3 ; sells a million Gauls as 
slaves, p. 3 ». ; admits Gauls into the 
Senate, p. 6 ; quoted, § 558. 

Calvin (1509-1564), his Institution 
de la Religion Chrétienne^ p. 30. 

Capet, Hugh (K. 987-996), his ignor- 
ance of Latin, p. 19 ; elected King 
of France, p. 24. 

Capetian dynasty (987-1328) power 
of, in cent xiii, p. 24. 

cardinals, French, §§ 492-501. 

Caribert (521-567), his knowledge of 
Latin, p. 12. 

Caroling dynasty (752-9^7)» ^^ ^*' 
pp. 18, 19. 
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Caroling soldiers^ their ignorance of 
German, p. la. 

cases, classical Latin. § 457 ; popular 
Latin, § 458; reduced to two in 
O. F., §§ 469-468. 475, 476 ; thence 
to one, §§ 471, 472, 475. 

Cassiodorus {circ. 468-562), his men- 
tion of the term batalia^ p. 4. 

Castilian dialect, p. 37; in vogue at 
Henry IV. 's court, p. 35. 

Catherine de Médicis (15 19-1589), 
introduces Italian fashions into 
France, pp. 30, 31. 

Cato Major (B. c. 234-149), account 
of the Gauls, p. i. 

Celtic, one of the Aryan languages, 
p. a ». 

Celtic monuments, origin of so-called, 
p. I ». 

Celts, early inhabitants of Gaul, p. i ; 
their speech supplanted by popular 
Latin, p. 5 ; its influence on French 
inappreciable, pp. 6, 26 «. ; its sur- 
vival in the Low Breton patois, 
p. 6 n\ 

CH, Latin, borrowed from Greek, 
§ 177 ». i; French (soft), §§ 168 
»., 808, 834-338 ; pronunciation of, 
§§ 186 n. i, 189 ». i, 808 ; (hard), 
§320. 

Champagne, province of, annexed to 
French crown, p. 24. 

Chanson cTAiol (cent, xiii), quoted, 
§ 650 ii. 

Chanson de Roland (cent, xi), p. 19, 
§§ 225 ii n. i, 304 ii »., 515, 516, 
567 »., 645 iv. »., 646 xiii, 649 i, 
xvii, 650 ii, 658 v, 669 ii. 

Charlemagne (K. 768, £mp. 800- 
814), literary renaissance under, 
p. 10 ».; Latin not understood by 
the people in his time, p. 14; French 
the popular tongue, p. 15. 

Charles the Bald (K. 839-877), pp. la, 
16, 17. 

Charles the Simple (K. 893-939), 
p. 13. 

Charles V. (K. 1364-1380), policy of, 
p. 29. 

Charles VIII. (K. 1483-1498), ex- 
peditions of, into Italy, p. 30, 

Chateaubriand (i 768-1848), uses 
ancêtre in sing., § 484. 



Chrestien de Troyes (cent, xii), 
quoted, § 658 vi. 

Church, the, encourages the use of the 
Romance tongue, pp. 14, 15 ; en- 
joins the use of French at the 
Council of Tours, p. 16. 

Cicero (B.c. 106-43), quoted, §§ 485, 
549, 558. 

Claudian (d. circ, A.D. 408), quoted, 
§ 643. 

Claudius (Emp. A. D. 41-54), admits 
Gauls to public offices, p. 6. 

climate, influence of, on language, 

p. n- 

Clovis (K. 48 1-5 1 1), p. 8. 

Code Napoléon, quoted, % 607. 

Commines, Philippe de (I447r-i509), 
his French, p. 30 ; quoted, § 661 ii. 

constituer, derivatives of, p. 38. 

comparative, formation of, in Latin, 
§ 492; in French, §§ 493, 494. 

comparatives, synthetic, in French, 
§ 494. 

comparison of adjectives, §§ 492- 
496. 

compounds, accentuation of, §§ 674, 
676; classification of, §§ 675- 
688. 

conditional, creation of, in French, 
§§ 544, 548, 651, 594. 

conjugations, Latin, § 576 ; French, 
§§ 675-586 ; livmg and dead, §§ 577, 
578, 580, 582, 589, 693 i. 

conjunctions, §§ 664-668. 

consonantalisation o{ yod, §§ 11 iii, 
34 iii, 45, 255, 263, 271, 299, 306 
». i ; of «, § 203 i. 

consonantalised t, § 10. 

consonants, Latin, §§ 165-807 ; classi- 
fication of, §§ 167, 168 ; modifica- 
tion of, §§ 169-173 ; weakening of, 
§ 170; accommodation of, §§ 171, 
172 ; vocalisation of, % 170 ii ; 
effacement of, § 170 iii; position of, 
§ 174 ; treatment of, in French, 
§ 175; voiceless and voiced, §§ 167, 
168; intervocal, * supported,' and 
in group, § 174 ; French, origin of, 
§§ 308-456; classification of,§§309, 
310. 

continuous consonants, § 167 ii n, 

contraction, loss of e by, §§ 25 »., 
26 ii »., 87 ii. »., 104 »., 112, 126, 
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161 ». ii| 6S4 ; formation of ai from 

at by, § 131 ; of ei from ei, § 186 ; 

of ^M from eii, % 150 ; of t from et, 

§ 112 ; of u from «m, % 126. 
Corbie, Abbot of, see Adalhard, St. 
Corneille, Pierre ( 1 6o6 - 1 684) , quoted , 

kh 525, 582, 552 i, 646 zxU. 
Corneille, Thomas (1625-1709), his 

linguistic reforms, p. 35. 
counterfinal vowel, §§ 37 n., 104, 

590 ; counterfinal 0, $§ 26 ii, 27, 

87, 104, 590. 
countertonic syllables, %% i n.'û, 20. 
Crusades, effect of, on French, p. 27 ». 
Curials, in Gallic cities, p. 9. 

D. 

D, Latm, §$ 228-234 ; French, §§ 860- 
366; intercalation of, §§ 208 ii». ii, 
240 i, 275 ii, 278 i n. ii, 290, 808 iii, 
364, 641 ; enphonic, § 641. 

Dangeau, Abbé (i 643-1 723), attempts 
to introduce phonetic spelling, p. 36. 

Dante (i 265-1321), contemporary of 
Brunetto Latino, p. 20; calls Italian 
' la lingua di sîy p. 21, § G50 i ; dis- 
tinguishes Provençal, French, and 
Italian by their affirmative particles, 
§ 650 ii n. 

De Brosses (i 709-1 777), his theory 
of language, p. 31. 

declension, in classical Latin, pp. 28, 
^9» § 457 ; in popular Latin, § 458 ; 
in O. F., pp. 28, 29, §§ 459-470. 
475, 476 ; disappearance of, in 
French, p. 28, § 471 ; remains of, 
§§ 473-474. 

defective verbs, §§ 606-625. 

demonstrative pronouns, §§ 517-520. 

dentals, Latin, §§ 167 i, 216-245; 
French, §§ 309 i, 358-885. 

deponent verbs, disappearance of, in 
popular Latin, §§ 543, 631, 689. 

depreciative suffixes, § 692 xix, xxvi. 

derivatives, §§ 671, 689-694. 

Descartes (1596-1650), his theory of 
language, p. 36. 

dialect, distinct itom patois, pp. 21 «., 
24, 25, 26, 27. 

dialects, French, pp. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25» 36, 27, § 590; Greek, p. 23; 
Italian, p. 27 ; Spanish, p. 27. 



Diez, F. (1794- 1 876), his Grammaire 

des Langues Komatus^ p. ix; quoted, 

% 550 ». ii. 
diminutive suffixes, § 692 xxii, xxix, 

xlii. 
Diomedes, the Gnunmarian, quoted, 

§4».!. 
diphthongs, classical Latin, §§ 29, 

80; French, origm of, §§ 128-162. 
dissimilation, §§ 173, 202 ». i, 220»., 

288 ». i, 284 ». iv, 285 ». i, 802 «., 

422 »., 440 ». 
D*01ivet (i 682-1 768), his linguistic 

reforms, p. 35. 
Dorian dialect, p. 23. 
Du Bellay, Joachim (15 24-1 560), his 

Deffense et illustration de la langue 

françoise^ P- 31 > quoted, p. 32. 

E. 

E, French, origin of, §§ 98-105 ; loss 
of, by contraction, §§25 »., 26 ii »., 
87 ii »., 104 »., 112, 126, 161 ». ii, 
634; prosthetic, §§ 105, 206; so- 
called mute, §§17, 28, 301 ; final, 
suppression of, § 642 ii ; * d'appui ' 
or * de soutien,* see supporting 
vowel. 

E, Romanic, §§ 41-48. 

Ç, Romanic, %% 49-55. 

EAU, origin of French, § 161. 

effacement of consonants, § 170 iii. 

Eginhard (771-844), his contempt 
for French, p. 15. 

EI, origin of French, §§ 184-136. 

England, Norman conquest of, p. 20. 

English elements in French, pp. 4i 
26 »., 37. 

-enty pronunciation of, in 3 plnr., 
§ 652 vL 

epenthesis, of r, §§ 281, 417 ; of /, 
§§ 288, 426; of w, §§ 298, 435; 
of », §§ 805, 448. 

Estienne, Henri (1528-1598), Ms 
Dialogue du français italianisé^ 
p. 31 ; theory as to affinity of 
French and Greek, p. 33 »• i. 

être, origin of various tenses of, §§561- 
570. 

EU, origin of French, §§ 148-160. 

Eulaliay St., Cantilena ^(cent. ix), 
p. 18, §§105»., 651 L 
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euphonic /, so-called, § 652 iii n. ; eu- 
phonic dy 4 641 ; euphonic s, § 661 
iii. 

£uskarian tongue, p. i. 

Évangile aux Femmes (cent. xiii\ 
quoted, § 665 n, i. 

Expilly (1561-1636), advocates pho- 
netic spelling, p. 36. 

explosives, Latin, § 167 ii; French, 
§ S09 ii. 

-ez, origin of, in a plur., §§ 552 v, 589. 

F. 

F,Latin, §§ 272, 273; French, §§ 899- 
403. 

feminine, formation of, in adjectives, 
p. vii, §§ 488-490; in substantives, 
I 692 xxviii, xxxii. 

féminines, declension of, in O. F., 
§§467,468. ^ 

flexional J, §§ 225 ii «. iii, 289 n, ii, 
291 ii ft., 403 n. 

Fortunatianus, Curius (circ. A. D. 450), 
quoted, § 478 i. 

Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers (530- 
609), congratulates Caribert on his 
knowledge of Latin, p. 12. 

France, definition of the mediaeval 
term, ^ § 590 n. i. 

France, He de, dialect of, pp. 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, § 590. 

Francis I (K. 1515-1547)» prescribes 
use of French in public acts, p. 10 «. ; 
his expeditions into Italy, p. 30 ; 
Italian fashions of, p. 30. 

Frankish words introduced into Latin 
and French, p. 13. 

Franks, hired by Roman Emperor as 
mercenaries, p. 8 ; help to overthrow 
Roman Empire, p. 9 ; converted to 
Christianity, p. 12 ; adopt the Latin 
language, pp. 12, 13; in cent, ix 
had lost all knowledge of Latin and 
German, p. 17. 

Fredegarius (circ. 640), keeps up the 
use of literary Latin, p. 9 n. 

Frederick II (Emp. 12 12-1250), fami- 
liar with French poetry, p. 20. 

free vowels, § 7. 

•French, descended from popular Latin, 
PP- 5» ^> 10» II» 21 ; owes little to 
the Celtic language, pp. 6, 7 ; earliest 



specimens of, preserved in the 
Reichenau Glosses ^ pp. 14, 17; and 
in the Strassburg Oaths ^ pp. 12, 16, 
17; earliest poems, p. 18 ; subsequent 
brilliancy of its literature, p. 19 ; in 
common use in England, Germany, 
and Italy, p. 20 ; its two main 
divisions, the Langue d*Oïl and the 
Langue d'Oc, p. 2 1 ; four principal 
dialects of the former, pp. 22, 23, 
§ 590 «. i ; ultimate^ supremacy of 
the dialect of the lie de France, 
pp. 23-25, § 590 n. i; which in 
cent, xiv became the French lan- 
guage, pp. 26, 29 ; oriental elements 
in, p. 26 n. ; its subsequent develop- 
ment in cent, xv, pp. 29, 30; in 
cent, xvi, pp. 30-35 ; in cent, xvii, 
pp. 35» 36, 42, 43 ; in cent, xviii, 
p. 36 ; in cent, xix, pp. 37, 38 ; 
persistence of Latin tonic accent in, 
p. 40 ; popular and learned words, 
pp. 41, 42 ; important distinction 
between form and expression, pp. 

French dialect, i.e. dialect of île de 

France, p. 22, § 590 n. i. 
French, Old, patois the débris of, 

p. 25; passage of, into modem 

French, p. 28 ; two-case declension 

in, pp. 28, 29 ; disappearance of, in 

cent xiv, p. 29. 
Frenchman, i.e. inhabitant of lie de 

France, p. 22 »., § 590 n. i. 
fricative consonants, § 167 ii »• 
Froissart (1337-1410), §§ 646 viii, 

665 n. i. 
Fronde, the (1648-1653), supported 

by the Quinze-Vingts, § 500. 
ftiture, formation of, in French, §§ 547, 

549, 550, 594 ; in Italian. § 550 n. ; 

in Portuguese, § 550 ; in Spanish, 

§ 550 ». 



G, Latin, §§ 204-212 ; French (hard), 
§§ 325-333; addition of initial, 
§ 825 ii n.\ (soft), §§ 389-352. 

Gallo- Romans, invaded by the Franks, 
p. 12 ; adopt Frankish words, p. 13. 

Gamier de Pont-Sainte-Maxence (cent, 
xii), his Vie de St, Thomas, § 804 
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Gascon patois, p. 21 k. 

Gaul, Caesar's description of, p. i ; 
conquered by Romans, pp. 2, 3 ; in- 
vaded by German tribes, p. 7 ; settle- 
ments of barbarians in, p. 8 ; its 
Roman civilisation destroyed by 
Germans, 11. 

Gaols, Cato Major's account of, p. I ; 
subjugated by Caesar, pp. 2, 3 ; 
adopt Latin language, pp. 3, 5 ; 
admitted into Senate by Caesar, and 
into public offices by Claudius, p. 6; 
traces of their language in Latin, 
p. 6 ; their skill in use of literary 
Latin, p. 8. 

genders of substantives in French, 
§i 477-482; of adjectives, $§ 488- 
490. 

genitive plural, Latin, remains of, in 
French, § 474. * 

German terms imported into Latin, 
pp. 8, 13; and thence into French, 
pp. 13, 26 n. 

German, Ludwig the (K. 843-876), 
pp. T2, 16, 17. 

Germans, invade Gaul, pp. 7, 8 ; de- 
stroy the imperial administration 
and stamp out literary language, 
p. 11; their dialects, p. 12; their 
feudal institutions imposed on Gallo- 
Romans, p. 13. 

gerundive, origin of, in French, §§ 653, 
699. 

Géruzez, his estimate of Ronsard, 
p. 88 n, 

Girault-Duvivier (i 765-1 832), his dif- 
ficulty as to verbs of 3 conj., § 605 
iii. 

Glosses, Reichenau (cent viii), %% 14, 
15, 17. 

GN, French, su liquefied n. 

Goethe (1749-1833;! quoted, p. 45. . 

Gothic, one of the Aryan languages, 
p. 2 n. 

graffiti of Pompeii, § 496 n. 

Greek, one of the Aryan languages, 

L2 n.\ its influence on classical 
tin, p. 4; its four dialects, p. 23 ; 
importation of Greek words into 
French, pp. 31-34 ; Latin k and s, 
borrowed from, § 166 ; Latin oh, 
ph, th, borrowed from, § 177 ». i ; 
Latin pn, pe, pt, borrowed from, 



§ 248 ». ; French k and ch (hard) 
borrowed from, § 820 ; numbers in, 
$ 488 ; article in, § 486 iu 

Greeks, Marseilles foanded by, p. 2 ; 
their art and manners adopted by 
Romans, p. 4. 

Gregory of Tours (544-595), keeps up 
use of literary Latin, p. 9 »■; uses 
mente adverbially, § 648. 

Grimm, Jacob (i 785-1863), quoted, 

P.43- 
group, consonants in, § 1 74. 
Guizot (1787-1875), quoted, p. 39. 
gutturals, Latin, § 167 i ». 

H. 

H, Latin and French, § 177. 
Hebrew elements in French, p. 2711. 
Henry II (K. 1 547-1 559), Italian 

fashions at court of, p. 30. 
Henry IV (K, 1589-1610), Spanish 

fashions at court of, p. 35. 
hiatus, vowels in, §§ 8, 10; caused by 

loss of medial consonant, % 177 

». ii. 
Hugh Capet, see Capet. 



I, Latin, identical with j, § 218 n.\ 

Romanic, §§ 56-58 ; prosthetic, 

% 105 n, ; French, origin of, §§ 106- 

113. 
'iain reduced to -fV», §§ 85 ii»., 159. 
IE, origin of French, §§ 156-160. 
iei (triphthong) reduced to 1, §§ 108 

»., 185 i ». 
lEU, origin of French, § 162. 
ii reduced to /, § 185 i ». 
IL, ILL, French, see liquefied /. 
lie de France, definition of, § 589 «.i; 

dialect of, pp. 22, 23, 24, 25, a6, 

§ 589 ». i. 
imparisyllabics in French, §§ 466, 

467 »., 469, 494. 
imperative, remarks on, § 597. 
imperfect indicative, remarks on, 

§ 590 ; impf. subj., % 596. 
impersonal verbs, § 609. 
inchoative verbs, §( 577, 581-584, 

587 ; term invented by Priscian, 

% 581 ; conjugation of, §§ 582, 596. 
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indeclinable snbstantiyes in O. F., 

§§469,470. 
indefinite prononns, §§ 526-540. 
indicative, remarks on, §§ 589-594 ; 

present, § 589 ; impf., § 590 ; perf., 

§§ 691-594 ; future and conditional, 

§§ 549-551, 594. 
Indo-European or Aryan languages, 

p. 2 n. 
infinitive, remarks on, §§ 585, 586, 598 ; 

strong and weak, § 598. 
initial syllables, §§ 24, 25; persistence 

of, § 28 ; exceptional disappearance 

of, § 280 n, 
instantaneous consonants, § 167 ii n. 
intercalation of ^, §§ 275 ii, 295 iv, 

397 ; of </, §§ 208 ii n. ii, 240 i, 

275 ii, 278 i n, ii, 290, 808 iii, 864, 

641; of/, §§ 240 ii, 867. 
intercalatory suffixes, § 693 ii n, 
interjections, § 669. 
interrogative pronouns, §§ 521-526. 
intervocal consonants, § 174. 
Ionian dialect, p. 23. 
«irregular' verbs, §§ 604, 626. 
Italian, descended from popular Latin, 

pp. 5, II, 21 ; called by Dante *la 

lingua di j),' p. 21 ; its influence on 

French, pp. 26 w., 30, 31, 35. 
Italianisms, mania for, among French 

of cent xvi, pp. 30, 31 . 
Italy, use of French in, during cent. 

xiii, p. 20 ; dialects of, p. 27 ; terms 

borrowed from by French in cent. 

XV*» PP- 30» 31 Î French intercourse 

with, § 186 n, ii. 

J. 

J, Latin, §| 213-215; French, §§ 168 
«., 889-352 ; recognised by French 
Academy as independent letter, 
§ 218 ». 

Jerome, St. {arc, 346-420), his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, p. 27 ». ; 
quoted, § 485. 

Joinville (12 24-131 7), quoted, § 669 i. 

journalism, influence of, on language, 
p. 38. 

Juvenal {arc. A. d» 100), testifies to 
eloquence of Gauls^ p. 8. 

K. 
K, French, §§ 308, 320. 



L. 

L, Latin, §§ 282-291; double, §§ 284 
n. i, 286, 428 ; French, §§ 421-431 ; 
double, §§ 428, 429; metathesis of, 
§ 287 ; epenthesis of, §§ 288, 426 ; 
vocalisation of, §§ 33 »., 38 ii n., 
70 «., 147, 152, 161 n. i, 170 ii, 282, 
289, 290, 291 ii «. ; * mouillée ' 
or liquefied, see liquefied /. 

La Bruyère (1645-1696), defends use 
of maint, §§ 529, 649 ii; and moult y 
§ 649 ii. 

La Fontaine (1 621-1695), quoted, 
§§ 484, 504, 518 n. i, 526, 529, 539, 
614, 618, 646 ix, 649 xv, 692 xxxii 
n. i. ; his use o{ quart, § 504 ; cettui^ 
§ 518 «. i ; maint, § 529 ; croi, 
voi, tien, &c., § 552 i ; querre, 
§ 613 ; gisine, § 614 ; chaloir, § 615 ; 
souloir, § 618 ; yi, § 646 ix ; par^ 
tant, § 649 xv ; néant, § 667 «. ii. 

La Harpe (i 739-1803), his theory of 
language, p. 39. 

labial element in Latin q, § 201. 

labials, Latin, §§ 167 i, 246-273; 
French, §§ 309 i, 386-411. 

Lacume de Sainte-Palaye (1697- 
1781), on French future, § 550 «. 

Lancelot du Lac, Roman de (cent. 
xiii), quoted, § 653 vi. 

Langue a Oc, p. 21, § 650 ii. 

Langue d*Oïl, p. 21, § 650 ii. 

Languedoc, patois of, p. 2 r «. ; annexed 
to French crown, p. 24. 

Latin, one of the Aryan languages, 
p. 2 ».; classical, influence of Greek 
upon, p. 4 ; literary language ousted 
by popular Latin, pp. 9, 10 ; learned 
literary terms introduced into 
French, pp. 33-35, 41» 42, 44- 

Latin, Low, origin of, p. ion. 

Latin, Peasant, p. 14. 

Latin, popular, spoken throughout 
Gaul, p. 3; difference between it 
and classical Latin, pp. 4, 8, 10-14 ; 
distinct from Low Latin, p. 10 ». ; 
the parent of modem Romance 
languages, pp. 5, 11, 21; traces of 
Gallic tongue in, p. 6 ; introduction 
of German military terms into, p. 8 ; 
analytical tendencies o^ pp. 13, 14 ; 
discarded by Church in favour of 
vulgar tongue, p. 16 ; no longer 
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understood by Franks in cent ix, 
p. 17 ; Hugh Capet's ignorance of» 
p. 19 ; no longer employed in mon- 
asteries in cent, xi, 19; position 
of words in, p. 27; reduction of 
declension to two cases, pp. a8, 29. 

Latino, Brunette, see Brunetto. 

law French, %6i2 n. 

learned words, §§ 84 i n., 43 n, i, 
51 ii n. i, 184 ii ff., 186 n, iii, 198 
in, ii, 207 ii »., 221 n, iii, 228 n, ii, 
226 iii «., 227 n., 282 «., 284 ii «., 
236 n, ii, 289 n. i, 271 n. ii, 295 
iii n. ii, 399 n., 478 ii n, i, 491 if., 
620, 678 u, 685-689, 690, 692. 

I^ger, St., poem on, p. 18; quoted, 
%% 646 XYi, 669 ii. 

Leibnitz (1646-1716), his theory of 
language, p. 36. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), in- 
troduces Italian art-terms into 
France, p. 31. 

Leti, p. 8. 

Lex Salica (cent, vii-ix), quoted, 
S% 478 i, 649 iL 

Ligurians, attack Marseilles, p. 2. 

Minguadi jfV P* ^i* 
' lingua romana rustica,' p. 14. 
Linnaeus (i 707-1778), quoted, p. 38. 
liquefied /, S% H ii, 34 iii #r., 45, 51 

ii n, ii, 63 ii n,, 68 n.y 72, 118, 198 

i, 291, 808, 412, 480, 43L 
liquefied n, %% 11 ii, 45, 51 ii if. ii, 64, 

116, 211, 284 i If. ii, 806, 308, 

333 If. ii, 412, 454-456. 
Uquids, Latin, §§ 167 ii, 274-291; 

French, §§ 809 ii, 412-431. 
Littré (1801-1881), quoted, %% 475, 

475 I»., 512 If., 619, 620, 658 vi if., 

660 iv If., 665 if. i. 
LiTfre des Rois (cent, xii), quoted, 

% 507 If. 
Livy, translation of, by Bercheure 

(printed 1486-1487), p. 41. 
Louis IX (K. 1226-1 270), his hospital 

of the 'Quinze- Vingts,* % 500, 
Louis XI (K. 1 46 1 -1 483), policy of, 

p. 29 ; death of, p. 30 ; Villoa con- 
temporary with, § 476. 
Louis XII (K. 1 498-1 515), expedition 

into Italy of, p. 30. 
Louis XIV (K. 1643-1715), age of, 

PP- 19» 39 ; policy ot p. 29. 



Lucretius (b. c. 95-51), quoted, p. 45, 

%% 652, 653 iv. 
Ludwig the German (K. 843-876), 

pp. 12, 16. 17. 
Lyons, £une of its school, p. 5. 

M. 

M, Latin, %% 292-299; French, 
%% 807, 482-489; epenthesis of. 
%% 298, 435; double, %% 294 n., 
295 iii, 487-439; final, in Latin 
accusatives, §§ 4 if. ii, 296 if. 

Malherbe (1555-1628), his literaiy 
criticisms, p. 30 ; estimate of Ron- 
sard, p. 33 If.; opposition to the 
Classicists, pp. 34, 35, 42 ; quoted, 
%% 484, 612 ; disapproval of hqwl, 
§524. 

Marco Polo {circ, 1256-132^), his 
travels written in French, p. 20; 
quoted, % 658 vi if. 

Marseilles, founded by Greek refugees, 
p. a. 

Martial (a.d. 43-104), quoted, § 653 iii. 

masculines, declension of, in 0. F., 
%% 459-466. 

Médids, Catherine de (15 19-1589), 
introduces Italian fashions into 
France, p. 30. 

Ménage (161 3-1692), his theory as to 
affinity of French and Greek, p. 33 
If. I ; disapproves of mainte § 629. 

-ment, adverbs in, §§ 643, 644. 694. 

metathesis of /, § 287 ; of r, § 280. 

metrical system, barbarous terms of, 
$820. 

Milanese dialect, p. 27. 

Molière (i622-i673),literaryinfluence 
of» p. 36 ; quoted, %% 512 if., 616, 
658 vi ; his use of nC amour, S 512 
If. ; croiy voi^ tien, &c., % 552 i ; 
courre, % 598 if. i ; chaloir, % 615 ; 
choir, § 616 ; rien, § 658 vi ; ne, 
h 665 If. i. 

monosyllables, term oxyton applied 
to, § 14 ; atonic, §§49 «., 59 n. iv; 
final m of, § 296. 

Montaigne (1533-1592), quoted, § 649 

XV. 

Montesquieu (1689-1755), his literary 
influence, p. 36 ; uses ancêtre m sing., 
§484. 
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moods in French, § 644. 

* mouillée,* / and », see liquefied /, n, 

Mnmmolinns, St. (Bishop of Noyon, 

660-685), his knowledge of the 

Romance tongue, p. 14. 
mute consonants, % 167 ii n, 
mute, e so-called, §§ 17, 23, 301. 

N. 
N, Latin, §§ 300-306 ; double, % 804 ii 

w.; French, §§ 307, 440-456 ; epen- 

thesis of, $§ 305, 448 ; double, 

§§451-453; * mouillée' or liquefied, 

see liquefied n, 
nasalisation, §§ 168, 164, 807. 
nasalised vowels and diphthongs, §§ 32, 

42, 60, 56 iii, 60. 62, 69, 77, 79 i, 

114, 116, 123, 128, 184. 168, 164, 

296 i, ii, 297, 307. 
nasals, Latin, §§ 167 ii, 292-807 ; 

French, §§ 309 ii. 
Navarrese dialect, p. 27. 
negation, adverbs of, §§ 661-668. 
negative particles. %% 684 iv, 688. 
*Neo-Latin' or Romance languages, 

p. IT. 
Neustria, p. 19 ». 
neuter, suppression of, in French, §§ 

477, 478. 
neuters, Latin, treatment o^ in French, 

§§ 478-481. 
NG, French, see liqpefied ». 
Nithard {circ. 790-853), his preserva- 
tion of the Strassburg Oaths , p. 16. 
nommai sufhxes, §§691, 692. 
nominative, Latin, retained in O. F., 

§§ 469-468. 
non-inchoative verbs, §§ 677 i, 682 ii, 

583, 584, 687 ; list of, % 688 n. 
non-initial syllables, %% 24, 26, 27. 
Norman dialect, pp. ai, 2a, a3, a4, a5, 

a6 ; h 590. 
Normandy, RoUo Duke of, p. la ; 

acquired by Philip Augustus, p. 34. 
Normans, conquest of England by, 

p. ao. 
Northmen, established in Neustria, 

p. 19 n, 
Noyon, Bishop of, see Mummolinus, St. 
numerals, French, §§ 497-604. 

O. 
O, French, origin of, %% 114-122. 



0, Romanic, %% 69-67. 
Ô, Romanic, §§ 68-76. 

OEU, origin of French, §§ 148-160. 

01, origin of French, §§ 187-148; 
pronunciation of, in cent, xviii, 
§ 132 n. 

-onSf origin of, in i plur., §§ 662 iv, 
689. 

ordinals, French, §§ 602-604. 

Oresme, Nicolas (1330-1382), transla- 
tion of Aristotle (printed 1488), 
p. 41. 

Oriental languages, their influence on 
French, p. a6 n. 

Otto II (Emp. 973-983), interview of 
Hugh Capet with, p. 19. 

OU, origin of French, §§ 161-166. 

'ouil (suffix), § 63 ii n, 

Oxus, ancient Aryan language spoken 
on banks of, p. 2 n. 

Oxyton words, § 14. 

OY, origin of French, §§ 187-143. 

' oyer et terminer,' § 612 n. 

* O yes I O yes ! •, origm of, § 612 w. 



P, Latin. §§ 248-255 ; double, §§ 249 
«., 250 «., 888 «.; French, §§ 387- 
891. 

palatals, Latin, §§ 167 i, 178-215 ; 
French, §§ 809 i, 812-852. 

parasitic u, % 127. 

Paris, University of (founded laoo), 
foreign students at, p. ao. 

Parliament, influence of, on language, 
p. 38. 

paroxyton words, §§ 14, 23. 

participial substantives, §§ 601-603. 

participle, past, %% 600, 601-608; 
strong and weak, §§ 600-608. 

participle, present, §§ 653, 599. 

particles, %% 642-679 ; Latin origin of 
French particles, % 642 ii ; words 
compounded with, §§ 683-688 ; in- 
separable, § 686 iii n. ; intensive, 
§ 686 xiv n, ; negative, § 688 ; pre- 
positional, § 685; qualitative, § 6b6; 
quantitive, § 687. 

Pascal (1623-1662), literary influence 
of, p. 36 ; his Lettres Provinciales 
(1656-1657) quoted, § 616. 

Passion, La, poem (cent, x), p. 18. 
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passive voice, formation of, in French, 

%% 542, 557. 
patois, distinct from dialect, pp. 21 m., 

34, 25, 26, 27. 
patrician and plebeian, distinction 

between, p. 3. 
penultimate, words accented on, \% 13, 

14, 17, 23 ». 
PercevcU of Chrestien deTroyes (cent 

xii), quoted, % 658 vi. 
perfect tense, remarks on, §§ 591-593 ; 

strong and weak perfects, \% 593, 

605, 634, 638, 640. 
Périon, Joachim {circ, 1 500-1 559), his 

theory as to affinity of French and 

Greek, p. 33 n. i. 
periphrasis, indication of cases by, 

% 458 ; formation of future and con- 
ditional by, %% 547-551 ; formation 

of past tenses and passive by, §§ 557- 

560. 
Perrault (i6i3-i688),uses rA^V, § 616. 
personal pronouns, §§ 506-508. 
persons in French, §§ 552, 589-596. 
Petronius (d. a.d. 66), quoted, § 485; 

uses metipsimus, § 530. 
PH, Larin, \% Tl% 273; borrowed 

from Greek, § 177 n. i; French, 

§ 399 n. 
Philip I (K. 1060-1108), acquires 

Berry, p. 24. 
Philip Augustus (K. 1 180-1223), four 

distinct official languages in his day, 

p. 23; acquires Picardy, Touraine, 

and Normandy, p. 24. 
Philip the Fair (K. 1285-1 314), politi- 
cal aims of, p. 29. 
Phocaea, Marseilles founded by Greek 

refugees from, p. 2. 
phonetic spelling, advocated by Ramus, 

Expilly, and Abbé Dangeau, p. 36. 
phonetics, definition of, § 1. 
Picard dialect, pp. 22, 24, 25 ; § 186 

». ii. 
Picards, pp. 21, 21. 
Picardy, acquired by Philip Augustus, 

p. 24. 
Placidus, the Grammarian, quoted, 

§ 657 n. i. 
Plautus {circ. B.c. 254-184), quoted, 

%% 478 i,609, 541. 643, 653iv,658 vi. 
Pliny (a.d. 61-118), works of, read in 

Gaul, p. 5 ; quoted, p. 5 n, iii. 



plural, formation of, in French, §§ 476, 
483, 484. 

plurals in -atix, -eux, %% 289 n. ii, 
291 ii n. 

Poitiers, Bishop of, see Fortunatus. 

Polo, Marco, see Marco Polo. 

Pompeii, graffiti of, § 496 ». 

position of vowels, Latin, § 9; Romanic, 
§9. 

position of words in sentence, im- 
portance of, in mod. French, pp. 37, 
28 ; § 472. 

possessive pronouns, §§ 511-516. 

post-tonic syllables, §§4, 21-23. 

'Précieuses,' the, p. 35. 

prefixes, §§ 671, 673 ; list of in French, 
§684. 

prepositional particles, §§ 684 i, 685. 

prepositions, cases replaced by, in 
popular Latin, p. 13; § 458; in 
French, § 492; classification of, 
§§ 654-663. 

present indicative, remarks on, § 589 ; 
present subjunctive, § 595. 

present participle, §§ 553, 599. 

pretonic syllables, §§ 4, 24-27. 

Primaticcio (i 490-1 570), introduces 
Italian art-terms into France, p. 31. 

Priscian {circ. A. D. 450), his use of the 
term inchoative, § 581. 

proclitics, §§49 n., 69 n, iv. 

pronouns, French, §§ 505-540; de- 
monstrative, §§ 517-520; indefinite, 
§§ 526-540; interrogative, §§ 621- 
525 ; personal, §§ 506-508 ; posses- 
sive, §§511-516; relative, §§521- 
525. 

pronunciation of -ent (3 plur.) §552 vi; 
of -eux and -eur, § 692 xxxii. 

proparoxyton words, §§14, 22, 23. 

prosthetic <?. §§ 105, 236 ; /, § 105 «. 

Provençal, p. 21 «.; called * Spanish' 
by Dante, § 650 ïin. 

Psaumes, Livre des (cent xii), 
quoted, §§ 636, 688 i n, 

Q. 

Q, Latm, labial element in, § 201 ; 

French, § 324. 
QU, Latin, §§ 202, 203 ; French, 

§§ 321-323. 
qualitative particles, §§ 684 ii, 686. 
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quantitative particles, §§ 684 iii, 687. 
quantity, distinctions of, in Latin 

vowel-system, §§ 6, 29. 
Quintilian (a,j>, 43-120), on identity 

of Latin i and /, § 213 «.; on 

absence of article in Latin, § 485 ; 

uses mente adverbially, § 643. 

R. 

R, Latin, §§ 276-281 ; double, §§ 278 
«., 279, 419 ; French, §§ 413-420 ; 
metathesis of, § 280; epenthesis of, 
%% 281, 417; final, pronunciation 
of in O.F., § 279 n,\ attraction of 
initial consonants for, § 280 ». ; 
double, §§419, 420. 

Rabelais (1495-1553), quoted, § 661 iv. 

Racine (i 639-1 699), literary style of, 
p. 43; quoted, §§ 519 »., 525, 538, 
652 i. 

Rambouillet, Hôtel de (1588-1665), 
linguistic reforms of, p. 35. 

Ramus (1515-1572), advocates pho- 
netic spelling, p. 36. 

Raoul de Cambrai (cent xii), quoted, 
§ 650 iL 

Ra3mouard (1 761-1836), his discovery 
of * rule of the j,* § 475 n. ; his 
study of French future, § 550 n, 

règlâf derivatives of, p. 38. 

* regular * verbs, § 604. 

Reichenau Glosses (cent, viii), pp. 14, 

n, 17- 

relative pronouns, §§ 521-525. 

Renaissance, the, dawn of, p. 30. 

Rheims, Council of (813), p. 16. 

Richelieu (i 585-1643), completes 
reform of administrative monarchy, 
p. 29. 

Roland^ Chanson de, see Chanson dc 
Roland. 

RoUo, Duke of Normandy (913-927), 
swears fealty to Charles the Simple 
in German, p. I3 ; death of, p, 19 n. 

Roman Breviary, use of ordinals in, 
§ 504. 

Roman de Renard (cent xii), quoted, 
§ 658 ix. 

Romance languages, origin of term, 
p. ix. n. 3 ; distribution of, ib, ; de- 
scended from popular Latin, pp. 5, 

XT, 21. . 



Romanic, meaning of term, p. ix. n. 3, 
§ 29 ». i ; R. position, § 9 ; ^.yod, 
§§ 10, 12 ; R. vowels, §§ 29-85. 

Rome, subjugation of Gaul by, p. 3. 

Ronsard, Pierre de (i 524-1585), his 
attempted reforms of French poetry 
and language, pp. 33, 33; verdicts 
of Boileau, Malherbe, Balzac, 
Géruzez, and Sainte-Beuve upon, 

p. 33 «. 
Rousseau, J.-B. (1671-1741), quoted, 

§612. 
Rousseau, J.-J. (1713-1778), literary 

influence of, p. 36 ; his use of 

vis-à-vis, § 660 iv. n. 



S. 

S, Latm, §§ 235-242; double, §§ 239 
n. ii, 241; French (hard), §§ 367- 
378 ; (soft), §§ 168 «., 379-386 ; 
adverbial, §§ 89 fi. ii, 642 i, 649 viii, 
658 vii, 661 iii, 694; euphonic, 
§ 661 iii ; flexional, §§ 225 ii n, iii, 
289 n. ii, 291 ii »., 403 n, ; rule of 
the, §§ 476 n., 476; characteristic 
of French declension, §§ 460, 465, 
466, 469, 472, 475, 476, 483, 487 ; 
origin of, in i sing, § 552 i. 

Sainte-Beuve ( i S04-1 869) , his estimate 
of Ronsard, p. 33 «. 

Sainte-Palaye, Lacume de, j^^Lacume. 

Sanskrit, one of the Aryan languages, 
p. 3 ». ; has only a rudimentary 
article, § 485 n. i. 

Scipios, inscription on tomb of, 
§ 296 n, 

secondary accent, §§ 4 ff. ii, 20. 

semivocalic m, §§ 201, 203 ii n, ; t, 
§213. 

Sévigné, M«. de (1636-1696), uses 
courre, § 698 n. i. 

shortening of Latin words on passing 
into French, § 18. 

sibilant, § 216 n, 

sibilation of c, § 198 i, ii. 

Sicilian dialect, p. 27. 

Slavonic, a branch of the Aryan 
language, p. 3 ». ; has no article, 
§ 486 n. i. 

Solar family, motto of, § 610 n, 

sonorous consonants, § 167 ii n, 

' soutien, E de,* see supporting vowel.^ 
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S[Miin, dialects of, p. 37; French 
intercoQTse with, $ 186 n, ii 

Spanish, influence of^ on French, 
p. 26 n, 

spirants, Latin, § 167 ii ; French, 
k 309 ii. 

SC. AUxiSy Life of, see Alexis. 

St. Augustine (354-430), quoted, 
§ 549. 

St. Euîalia, Cantilena of su Eulalia. 

St. Jerome, see Jerome. 

St, Léger y Life of (cent, x), p. 18; 
quoted, § 646 xvi. 

St. Louis, see Louis IX. 

St. Mummolinus, p. 14. 

St, Thomas, Life of (cent, xii), 
§ 304 ii n. 

Strabo (d. circ, A. D. 24), Gauls no 
longer regarded as barbarians in 
time of, p. 5. 

Strassburg, Council of (842), p. 16. 

Strassburg Oaths (cent, ix), pp. 12, 
16, 17; §§ 609, 510, 661 i. 

strong verbs, %% 554-556, 604. 

subjunctive, remarks on, §§ 595, 596. 

substantives, declension of in O. F., 
%% 459-476; masculine, §§ 459- 
466 ; feminine, %% 467, 468 ; inde- 
clinable, %% 469, 470; imparisylla- 
bic, §§ 466, 467 «., 478 ; genders 
of, §§ 477-482; formed from adjec- 
tives, § 491 ; from past participles, 
§§ 601-603 ; compound, §§ 676- 
67». 

suffixes, %% 671, 689-694; accented 
and unaccented, § 690 ; adverbial, 
§§ 648, 644, 691, 694 ; depreciative, 
% 692 xix, xxvi ; diminutive, % 692 
xxii, xxix, xlii ; intercalatory, § 698 
ii n.\ nominal, %% 691, 692; verbal, 
§§ 691, 698. 

Sully (1 560-1 641), his account of 
court of Henry IV, p. 35. 

superlative, formation of, in Latin, 
§ 492 ; in French, %% 495, 496. 

superlatives, synthetic, in French, 
% 496. 

* supported ' consonants, § 174. 

supporting vowel, §§23 iii n, iii, 104, 
194 ii «., 887 «., 338 »., 876 «., 
882 »., 562 i« 692 xliii. 

synthetic forms in French, §§ 474, 
492, 494, 496. 



T, Latin, §§ 219-227 ; double, § 356 
n.\ French, §§ 354-859 ; intercala- 
tion of, §§ 240 ii, 357; doable, 
§ 356 n. ; so-called euphonic, § 552 
iii n, 

tenses in French, §§ 545-551 ; forma- 
tion of, §§ 687-600. 

terminations, masculine and feminine, 
§§ 17, 801 ». i ; of tenses, §§ 587, 
588. 

TH, Latin, borrowed from Greek, 
. § 177 n, i. 

tilde (~), nasalised vowels and diph- 
thongs distinguished by, § 164. 

Thomas, Life of St, (cent, xii), 
§ 304 ii n, 

tonic accent, §§ 4, 4 ». ii; law o^ 
§§ 15-17 ; exception to, § 485 n. 

tonic vowels, §§ 4, 15-17, 28. 

Touraine, acquired by Philip Augus- 
tus, p. 24. 

Tours, Council of (813), p. 16. 

Tuscan dialect, p. 27. 

U. 

U, Romanic, §§ 77-81; French, origin 
of, §§ 123-127; parasitic, § 127; 
semivocalic, §§ 201, 203 ii n, ; con- 
sonantalisation of, § 208 i. 

UI, origin of French, §§ 144-146. 

unaccented syllables, §§ 4, 5, 18-27 

University of Paris, see Paris. 

Uxellodunum, Gauls mutilated by 
Caesar at, p. 3. 

V. 

V, Larin, §§ 264-271; French, 
§§ 404-411 ; vocalisation of, §§ 82 
n. i, 259 ii n. ii, 260 n. ii, 573. 

Valois, House of (i 328-1589), decline 
of, pp. 29, 30. 

Vannes, slaughter of Gauls by Caesar 
at, p. 3. 

Vaugelas (i 585-1660), linguistic re- 
forms of, p. 35 ; introduces apos- 
trophe in grand^mère, &c., p. vii, 
§ 490; disapproves of leçttel, § 624; 
of maint, §§ 529 ; of à présent, 
§ 646 i ; of Comeille's usage of 
tandis, § 646 xxii ; his difficulty as 
to verbs of 3 conj., § 605 iii. 
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Vegetius (ctrc, A.D. 350), his mention 
of the term burgus, p. 8. 

Venetian dialect, p. 37. 

verbal suffixes, §§ 691, 698. 

verbs, conjugation of, %% 541-641 ; 
classification of, §§ 575-586; an- 
omalous, §§ 626-641 ; auxiliary, 
§§ 542, 547-561, 657-674; com- 
pound, % 682 ; dead and living, 
§§ 577, 578, 680, 582, 689, 698 i ; 
defective, %% 606-626; derivative, 
§ 693 ; impersonal, § 609 ; in- 
choative, §§ 577. 581-584, 596; 
regular and irregular, §§ 604, 626 ; 
strong and weak, §§ 554, 556. 

verbs in -er, §§ 578, 698 1; in -«>, 
§§ 679-584, 693 i ; in oir, § 586 ; 
in -re, § 686. 

vibrant, § 167 ii. 

Villehardouin {h, circ, ii55\ literary 
style of, p. 43 ; quoted, § 660 ii. 

Villon (ij^^i-circ, 1490), his ignor- 
ance of Ae * rule ot j,' $ 476. 

Visigoths, p. 9. 

vocalisation of consonants, § 170 ii ; 
of /, %% 38 «., 38 ii »., 70 «., 147, 
162, 161 n. i, 170 ii, 282, 289, 290, 
291 ».; of V, §§ 82 n i, 259 ii n, ii, 
260 n. ii, 573. 

vocative, confounded with nominative 
in Latin, §§ 458, 466. 

voiced and voiceless consonants, %% 
167 ii, 168. 

Voltaire (i 694-1 778), his treatment 
of geology, p. viii; French literature 
in time of, p. 20; orthographical 
reform proposed by, p. 36 ; §§ 133 n, 
590; quoted, §§ 618 n. i, 625, 562 i; 
his use of ancêtre in sing., § 484 ; 



of compound numerals, § 500 ; of 
cetiui, § 618 «. i ; of dont, $ 625 ; 
of dot, § 552 i ; of courre, % 698 n. i ; 
his disapproval of Corneille's usage 
of tandis, % 646 xxii ; of Rousseau s 
usage of vis-à-vis, § 660 iv ». 

vowels, tonic, §§ 4, 16-17, 28; 
atonic, §§ 4, 18, 28 ; long and 
short, §§ 5, 29 ; free, § 7 ; in hiatus, 
§§ 8, 10; blocked, § 9; final, § 28; 
supporting, §§28 iii, 104 ; counter- 
final, § 87 /^ ; classical Latin, 
§§ 29, 30; Romanic, §§ 29-85; 
French, §§ 86-162 ; nasalised, §§ 
163, 164 {see nasalised vowels). 

'voyelle d'appui,* j^« supporting vowel. 

W. 
weak verbs, §§ 654-656, 604. 

X. 

X, Latin, § 200 ; French, §§ 378, 377, 



yod, action of, §§ 10-12; Latin, 
§§ 10, 11; Romanic, §§ 10, 12; 
consonantalisation of, §§ 11 iii, 84 
iii, 46, 255, 263, 271, 299, 806 n, i. 



Z, Lathi, §§ 166, 248-245 ; French, 
§§ 168 n,, 379-386. 



a. 

12, Romanic, §§ 82-86. 
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à, § 656. 

à cause de, § 660 vii. 

à côté de, § 660 vii. 

à présent, § 646 i. 

a-, §684i. 

ab-, § 685 iii n. i. 

abaisser, § 685 i. 

abat-jour, § 679. 

abattre, § 685 i ff. 

abbé, § 393. 

abbesse, § 692 xxviii. 

abé(O.F.), §398«. 

abîme, § 293. 

-able, derivatives in, 

§ 692 i. 
aborder, § 685 i 
abréger, §§11 iii, 271, 

348. 
absolu.§ §624,685 iii n. i. 
absorber, § 678. 
absoudre, §§ 70«., 152, 

237, 261, 268 ii, 290, 

624. 
absous, § 624. 
abstenir, § 685 iii n, ii. 
abstinence, § 685 iii n. ii. 
abstraire, §§ 625, 685 iii 

n. ii. 
-ac, derivatives in, § 692 

V n, 
accouchée, § 602 i. 
-ace ' (-aoea), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 xviii. 
-ace ^ (-ace), derivatives 

in, § 692 xviii n. 
ache, §§ 11 iii, 104, 255 

ii, 838, 338 n. 
-ache, derivatives in^ 

§ 692 xviii. 



acheter, § 253. 
achever, § 685 i. 
acier, §§ 195 i, 372. 
-acle, derivatives in, 

§ 692 vii. 
acompte, § 685 i. 
acquérir, § 613. 
ad-, §§ 684 i, 685 i n, 
addition, § 226 iii n. 
-ade, derivatives in, 

§ 692 ii. 
adorer, § 685 i n. 
adversaire, §§ 34 i n., 

692 xxxvi. 
aëmant(O.F.), § 131. 
affaire, § 685 i. 
afiidé, p. 31. 
affliger, § 578. 
affubler, § 260. 
afin que, § 668 ii. 
aflire (O. F.), § 578 n. 
âge, §§ 25 n„ 104, 185 

vii a., 221, 352. 
-age, derivatives in, 

§§ 185 vii a, 852, 

692 iii. 
agenouiller, § 68 ii n, 
agile, p. 41. 
agio, p. 31. 
-ague, derivatives in, 

§ 692 iv. 
agneau, §§ 161, 211 a, 

289/i.ii,455,692xxii. 
agneaux, § 289 n. ii. 
agonie, p. 41. 
ai, § 263 n. 
-ai, derivatives in, § 692 

V. 

aider, p. 4 ; §§ 40 i, 130 

i, 220 n,, 363. 
-ait, derivatives in, § 692 

vi. 



aies, §§ 34 i, 263 n. 
aïeul, §§ 68, 149, 271 

n, i. 
aïeule, § 692 xxx. 
aigle, § § 12 ii a, 208 ii. 
aiglent (O. F.), § 184 i. 
-aigne, derivatives in, 

§ 692 iv. 
aigre, §§ 12 ii a, 84 ii, 

197 i, 331. 
aigre-doux, § 681 iii. 
aigu, §§ 77, 123, 170 i, 

184 i, 330. 
aiguë, § 221. 
aiguière, § 203 ii. 
aiguille, §§ 184 i, 380. 
aiguiser, §§ 81 i, 146, 

184 i, 226 iii. 
-ail, -aille, derivatives 

in, § 692 vii. 
aile, §§ 31 M. ii, 182. 
-aille* {'BJQXÙB,), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 vii. 
-aille" (-alia), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 viii. 
-ailler, verbs in, § 693 ii. 
ailleurs, § 645 i. 
aimant (sdamsnte), § 

131. 
aimant (O. F.), § 181. 
aime * (smat), §§2, 8, 

38 ii »., 225 ii. 
aime' (smet), § 225 i n. 
aimée, § 37 i. 
aimer, §§ 2, 3, 88 ii n., 

560, 651, 557. 
aimes, §§ 82, 128. 
aimez, § 38 ii n, 
aimons, §§ 2, 8, 38 ii f(. 
-ain, -aine, derivatives 

in, §§ 42 «. iv, 6i^0 i, 

692 ix. 
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aîné, § 685 ii n, i. 
ains (O. F.), § 686 ii 

n,i. 
ainsi, §§ 649 xiv, 667. 
ainsné (O. F.), $ 685 ii 

n. i. 
aint (O. F.), § 225 i n. 
airain, §§ 278 ii, 297, 

450. 
aire, §§ 11 i, 84 i. 
-aire, derivatives in, 

§§ 689 ii, 692xxxyi. 
SLlSr § 200. 
-ais, derivatives in, 

§ 692 X. 
aisné (O. F.), § 685 ii 

n, L 
-aison, derivatives in, 

§§ 689 ii, 692 xi. 
aisselle, §§ 40 ii, 200, 

873. 
aive (b. F.), §§ 161 «. 

iii, 203 i. 
al (O. f .), § 486. 
-al, derivatives in, § 692 

xii 
alaigre (O.F.), § 197 i. 
alambic, p. 27 /{. 
albâtre, §§ 26 ii «., 87 ii 

n., 222 i. 
alcali, p. 27 If. 
alchimie, p. 27 if. 
alcool, p. 27 w. 
Alcoran, p. 27 if. 
alebastre (O. F.), § 26 

ii n. 
alentour, § 645 ii. 
alerte, p. 30. 
algèbre, p. 27 if. 
allègre, §§ 197 i, 331. 
Allemagne, §§ 26 ii, 84 

iii, 37 ii. 
aller, §§ 652 vi, 605 i, 

627. 
alien, p. 13. 
alôd, p. 13. 
aloe (O. F.), p. 6 ; § 82 

If. ii. 
alors, $ 646 iii, xxiii. 
alors que, § 668 ii. 
alouette, p. 6; § 82 if. ii. 
alque (O. F.), § 626. 
alquns (O. F.), § 526. 
als (O. F.), § 486. 



alsi (O. F.), §§ 649 xiv. 

667. 
altant (O.F.),§649xv. 
altération, p. 41. 
altesse, § 309 if. 
altre (O. F.), §§ 504, 

627. 
altresi (O. F.), § 649 

xiv. 
altretant (O.F.), § 649 

XV. 

alun, §§ 77, 128, 164, 

297, 450. 
amant, $$ 2, 28 ii, 88 i, 

303 i, 602 xvi. 
ambe, § 601. 
ambedui (O. F.), § 601 

If. 
ambesas, $ 501. 
ambler, § 296 i. 
âme, pp. viii, ix, 44; 

k% 38, 303 ii if. 
amender, % 686 xi if. 
amener, § 685 i. 
amer^ (O.F.) (amare), 

§2. 
amer* (amani), §§ 279, 

279 If., 418. 
amère, §§ 37 i, 99 i. 
amertume, §§78, 301 if. 

iii. 
amève (Burg.), p. 23. . 
ami, §§ 16, 66 iv b., 

185 i, 186 i If., 294, 

433 ii. 
amie, § 188 i if. 
amitié, § 36 ii. 
amoie (O. F.), p. 23. 
amoindrir, § 686 i. 
amons (O. F.), § 2. 
amont, §§ 232 i, 646 iii. 
amor (O. F.), § 468. 
amorce, § 282 i. 
amoue (Norm.), p. 23. 
amour, §§ 69 if. i, 482. 
amour-propre, § 678 it 
amoureux, § 59 if . i. 
an, §§ 164, 304 ii if., 

807, 449. 
an-, § 684 i. 
anar (Prov.), § 627 iii. 
-ance, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xiii. 
ancesseur (O. F.), 473 it 



ancestre (O.F.), §§ 240 

ii, 367. 
ancêtre, §§ 240 ii, 867, 

473 ii, 484, 686 ii. 
ancien, §§ 32 if., 692^ 

XXXV. 

andenor (O. F.), § 474» 
ancolie, §§ 306, 448. 
ancre, §§ 197 iii, 316. 
-and, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xvi. 
andar (Sp.), § 627 iii. 
andare (Ital.), § 627 iii. 
-ande, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xiv. 
-anderie, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xiv If. 
andier(O.F.),§288if.ii. 
-andier, -andière, dériva^ 

tives in, § 692 xiv if. 
andouille, § 90 ii. 
âne, §§ 23 iii, 33, 239, 

301, 442 i, 690 ii. 
aneme (O. F.), pp. viii, 

45- 
angarde (O. F.), § 686 ii. 
ange, §§ 104,803 1,442 

iii. 
-ange, derivatives in^ 

% 692 XV. 
angle, §§ 209, 329. 
angoisse, §§ 63 i, 139, 

206 i, 226 i if., 328. 
Angoulême, §§ 66 i, 

239, 305. 
anguille, §§ 206 i, 428. 
anime (O. F.), p. 45. 
animosité, p. 41. 
Anjou, §§ 31 If. iii, 166, 

270 If. 
anme (O. F.), pp. viii, 45. 
anneau, § 452. 
année, § 692 xxi. 
annoncer, § 451. 
anquelie(O.F.),§§305, 

448. 
ant-, §§ 684 i, 686 ii. 
-ant, derivatives in, 

%% 663, 599, 692 xvi. 
antan (O. F.), § 685 ii. 
ante-, § 686 ii if. 
anti-, § 685 ii if. 
antienne, §§ 62 ii, 273 

iii If. ii.. 
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antive (O. F.), § 208 i. 
aorer (O. F.), § 686 i n, 
août, §§ 207 it, 209 n. 
apercevoir, $ 686 i ». 
aporter (O. F.), § «85 i 

n, 
apôtre, $ 228 n, ii. 
apporter, % 685 i «. 
âpre, H 239, 261 i, 389. 
après, §§ 658 ii, 686 

xvii. 
après qae, § 668 ii. 
après-, §§ 684 i, 686 

xvii. 
araignée, §§ 12 ii »., 40 

i, 130 i, 454. 
arbre, §§ 23iii,104, 269 

ii, 894, 690 ii. 
arc, $$ 185 iv, 818, 818 

tu 
arc-en-ciel, $ 677 iii. 
arche, §§ 187 i, 336. 
archiduc, % 676 ii. 
arçon, %% 196 i, 372, 

692 xlii. 
-ard, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xvii. 
ardent, §§ 229, 361. 
argent, §§ 206 ii, 348. 
argile, §§ 206 ii, 348. 
aristocratie, p. 41. 
arme, § 484. 
armé, § 225 ii. 
armede (O. F.), § 221 

n» i. 
armée, § 221, 221 n. i. 
armement, § 692 xxiv. 
armeUre (O.F.), §§ 26 

ii n.y 692 xlv. 
armoise, § 224 ii. 
armure, §§ 26 ii »., 87 

ii «., 692 xlv. 
aronde (O. F.), % 177. 
arracher, § 187 ii a, 
arrester (O. F.), §§ 662 

«., 607. 
arrêter, §§ 562 w., 607, 

685 i. 
arrière, §§ 231 ii, 420 ii, 

658 i. 
arrière-, §§ 684 i, 685 xx. 
-as, denvcUives in, % 692 

xviii. 
asez (O. F.), § 649 i. 



asne (O. F.), §§ 23 iii, 

239 
asoldré (O. F.), %% 261, 

268 ii, 290. 
aipre(O.F.), §239. 
assai (Ital.), % 649 i. 
-asse, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xviii. 
asseoir, § 617. 
-asser, verbs in, § 693 

iL 
assez, §§ 81, 225 ii n, iii, 

232 i, 241, 885, 649 i. 
assurer, § 232 i. 
astenir(O.F.), % 685 iii 

n, ii. 
-aster (Eng.), § 692 xix. 
astreindre, % 641. 
-at, derivatives in, % 692 

xxi. 
atant(O.F.), § 649 xv. 
-ate, derivatives in, 

% 692 xxi. 
-ateur, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxxiL 
-ation, derivatives in, 

§§ 670, 671, 689 ii. 

692 xi. 
-atique, derivatives in, 

h 692 iii. 
-atoire, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xli. 
atraire (O. F.), § 685 i 

n. 
-âtre, derivatives in^ 

§ 692 xix. 
attacher, p. 26 n. 
attaquer, p. 26 n» 
atteindre, § 641. 
attendu, §§654, 659. 
attente, § 608 n, 
attirer, § 685 i. 
attraire, §§625,685 in, 
-ature, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xlv. 
au, § 486. 
au bas de, § 663. 
au dedans de, § 662. 
au dehors de, § 662. 
au delà de, § 662. 
au-dessous de, § 662. 
au-dessus de, § 662. 
au-devant de, § 662. 
au lieu de, § 663. 



au milieu de, § 668. 
au moyen de, § 663. 
au travers de, § 662. 
aube, §§33»., 257,289. 
aubépine, §§ 674, 678 i. 
auberge, p. 13. 
aucun, §§ 526, 531. 
-aud, -aude, derivatives 

in, § 692 XX. 
Audain (O. F.), §473ii. 
Aude, § 473 ii. 
auge, § 271. 
aujourd'hui, § 646 iv. 
Aulnay, § 692 vi. 
aumône, § 239. 
aumosne (O. F.), § 239. 
aunaie, § 692 Vi. 
Aunay, § 133. 
aune, §§ 289, 801, 442 

i. 
aunoi (O. F.), § 692 vi. 
Aunoi (O. F.), § 133. 
auparavant, § 646 viii 
auprès de, § 662. 
aurai, §§ 259 ii ». ii, 

551». 
Aurillac, § 692 v ». 
aussi, § 649 xiv. 
aussitôt, § 646 xix. 
aussitôt que, § 668 il 
-aut, derivatives in, 

§ 692 XX. 
autant, § 649 xv. 
autonme, §§ 295 iii »., 

482. 
autour de, § 663. 
autre, §§83 »., 147 i, 

222 i, 504, 527, 581. 
autrefois, § 646 x. 
autretant, § 649 xv. 
autrier (O. F.), § 646 v. 
autrui, §§ 627, 531. 
Autun, § 77. 
aux, § 486. 
av-, §§ 634 i, 685 iii 
avait, § 133. 
aval, §§ 232ii, 645iv. 
avalanche, § 645 iv n. 
avaler, §§ 645 iv»., 685 

i. 
avancer, § 685 iii. 
avant. §§ 657, 684 i, 685 

ii ». i, 685 iii 
avant-, § 685 ii ». i. 
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avec, §§ 185 iii, 819, 

668 vii. 
avecques (O.F.), $ 658 

vii. 
avenir, §§ 232 ii, 266, 

685 i. 
avenue, §§ 601, 602 i. 
averse, % 685 i. 
^versier (O. F.), § 84 i «. 
avertir, $ 686 i. 
aveugle, § 686 iii. 
aveuglément, § 644 n. ii. 
aviron, § 646 xviii. 
avis, § 282 ii. 
avoec (O. F.), §§ 185 iii, 

819 
avoie (O. F.), § 188. 
avoine, §§ 42 «. i, 80^. 
avoir, %% 88 i, 41, 87 i, 

187, 177, 661, 652 iii, 

vi, 667, 670 w., 671- 

574, 686, 698, 694, 

595. 
avorter, § 686 iii. 
avoué, §i 188 ii, 282 ii. 
avouer, § 232 ii. 
avrai (O.F.), §259 ii ». 

ii.. 
avril, § 251 ii. 
-ay, derivatives in, § 692 

vi. 
-ayer, verbs in, $ 698 iL 
azimuth, p. 27 n, 
azur, § 288 n, ii. 

B. 

ba-, §§ 684 iii, 686 iv, 

687 L 
bai, §§ 11 i, 34 i, 129 i, 

234 ii. 
baie, §§ 12 i, 188 i. 
bail, % 291 n, 
bailler (O. F.), % 216. 
bain-Marie, § 677 ii. 
baise, $ 11 i. 
baiser, p. 10; §§242,379. 
baises, § 84 i. 
baisser, § 242. 
balance, § § 47 »., 90 i, 

687 i. 
balcon, p. 31. 
baldaquin, p. $1. 
baleine, §§ 42, 184. 



ballast (Eng.), p. 37, 
bann, p. 13. 
banque, p. 31. 
banqueroute, p. 31 ; § 678 

ii. I 
baptême, § 239. 
baptiser, § 245. " 
bar-, §§ 684 iii, 686 iv. 
barbouiller, § 686 iv. 
barbouquet, § 686 iv. 
barioler, § 686 iv. 
barlong, § 686 iv. 
baron, §§ 256,892,466. 
baser, p. 38. 
bassin, § 190. 
baster, p. 31. 
bataille, pp. 4, 5, 10. 
battre, p. 10; § 203 ii ». 
battue, § 602 i. 
baume, §§ 289,293,438 

bautesme (O. F.), § 289. 
baux, § 291 n. 
bé-, § 684 ii, iii, 686 iv. 
beauté, § 692 xliii. 
bégueule, § 679. 
beals (O. F.), § 161 n. i. 
beau, §§ 161, 161 n. i. 
beaucoup, §§ 629, 649 ii. 
Beaulieu, § 678 i. 
bee, §§ 185 V, 817. 
bel, § 161 n. i. 
belle, §§ 52i,161ff. i. 
Belle-Isle, § 678 i; 
bellezor (O. F.), § 494 

n, 
ben-, § 686 i. 
béné-, § 686 L 
beneir (O. F.), §§ 629, 

686 i. 
beneïstre (O. F.), § 629. 
benêt, § 686 i. 
béni, § 629. 
bénin, § 56 iv b, 
bénir, §§ 629, 686 i. 
bénit, § 629. 
benoît, § 686 i. 
ber (O. F.), § 466. 
ber-, §§ 684ii, 686iv. 
berger, § 187 ii b. 
bericle(O.F.), § 278 u 

n, ii. 
berlue, § 686 iv. 
besaigre, § 686 iv. 



besaiguë, § 687 i. 
besace, § 687 i. 
besas, § 687 i. 
bésicle, § 278 ii n. ii. 
beugler, §§ 198 ii, 382. 
bévue, § 686 iv. 
bey, p. 27 «. 
bi-, §§684ii, iii, 686 iv, 

687 i. 
biais, §§ 278 iii «. i, 687 

i. 
bicorne, § 687 i. 
bien, §§ 50, 166, 256, 

649 iii. 
bien que, § 668 ii. 
bien-, §§ 684 ii, 686 i 
bienfait, §§ 679 », 686 i. 
bienheureux, §§ 681 i, 

686 i. 
bienséant, §§ 617, 649 

iii, 681 i, 686 i. 
bientôt, § 649 xix. 
bienveillant, §§ 649 iii, 

681 i. 
bienvenu, §§ 681 i, 686 

i. 
bilan, p. 31. 
bill (Eng.). p. 37. 
bis-, §§ 684 ii, iii, 686 

iv, 687 i. 
bisaïeul, § 687 i. 
biscornu, § 686 iv. 
biscuit, § 687 i. 
bivalve, § 687 i. 
blâmer, §§ 266, 278 iii 

». ii. 
blanc, §§ 185 iv, 318, 

318». 
boef (O. F.), § 403 ». 
boes (O.F.), § 403 ». 
bœuf, §§ 68, 149, 266, 

270, 403. 
bœufs, § 408 ». 
boire, §§ 256, 259ii». i, 

633. 
bois, §§63 ii, 139, 185 

vi. 
boiste (O. F.), § 239. 
boite, §§ 63 ii, 239. 
boivre (O. F.), § 259 ii 

». i. 
bon, §§ 69, 487, 488. 
bonheur, §§84 ».ii,678 

i 
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bonifier, § 682 ii. 
bonjour, § 678 i. 
bonne, §§ 37 i, 69, 114 

ii, 302, 452, 488, 489. 
bonnement, §§ 643, 644. 
bonté, §§ 16, 17, 26, 

26 i, 31, 225 ii, 674, 

692 xliii. 
bontet(O.F.). §§ 225 ii 

n, i, 468. 
bouc, $ 185 V. 
boache, p. ii ; %% 61, 

151, 187 i, 392. 
boucher, § 187 ii a. 
bouclier. §§ 491, 692 

xxxvi. 
bouffon, p. 31. 
bouillir, § 583 n. 
boule, §§ 61, 256, 284 

n, i. 
bouleverser, § 682 i. 
Boulogne, §§ 64 i, 116, 

302»., 425 ii. 
bourdon, § 65 ii. 
Bourgogne, §§ 64 i, 116, 

206i,234i^.«.ii,328, 

692 xxxiv n, 
bouteille, § 198 i. 
bouvier, § 73. 
bouvreuil, § 68. 
boxe, p. 37. 
braie, § 188 i. 
braire, §§ 203 iî, 606, 

619. 
branche, §§ 256, 303 i, 

392. 
brand, p. 30. 
bras, §§ 195 iii, 195 iii 

«.,378, 470 iii. 
brassée, § 195 iii n. 
brave, p. 31. 
bray (Eng.j, § 619». 
brazen (Kng.), § 218. 
brebis, §§ 42«. ii,109 «., 

194 iii, 264 «.ii, 280, 

383, 892 n. 
brebiz (O. F.), § 194 iii 

«. 
Bretagne, § 692 xxxiv n, 
brosse, § 309 n, 
budget (Eng.), p. 37. 
buffle, §§ 22, 260 «.i. 
buie, § 215. 
buis, H 12 ii, 79 ii, 145. 



buisine (O. F.\ § 192. 
Bulgarie, § 692 xxxiv ». 
burg (Germ.), p. 8. 
buvait, % 125. 
buvant, § 125. 

C. 

ça, §§ 809 «., 520 «., 

645 V. 
cabane, p. 15. 
cadavre, § 186 n. iii. 
cadence, p. 31 ; §§186 

n. iii, 692 xiii. 
cadi, p. 27». 
caduc, § 186 n. iii. 
çaens (O. F.), § 646 vi. 
cage, §§ 11 iii, 34 iii, 

271. 348, 690 ii. 
cahier, § 814. 
caille, § 34 iii. 
cailler, §§ 209, 291 ii, 

430 ii, 685 v. 
caisse, p. a6. 
calcul, § 690 ii n. 
calice, § 690 ii n, 
camarade, p. 35. 
Cambrai, §§ 34 ii, 185 î, 

295 iv, 692 v. 
camériste, p. 31. 
camp, pp. 35, 26 ; § 186 

n, ii. 
campagne, p. 25 ; §§34 

iii, 186 n. ii, 249. 
cancel (Pic), pp. 25, 26. 
candeur, § 186 n, iii. 
canne, § 451. 
canter (Pic), p. 25. 
cape, § 186 n. ii. 
capital, § 186 «. iii. 
capitan, p. 35. 
cappe, pp. 25, 26. 
captif, § 186 n. iii. 
car, §§ 202, 814, 666, 

666 n. i. 
carabine, p. 30. 
caravane, p. 27 «. 
carême, § 231 ii. 
Carennac, § 692 v «. 
carguer (Pic), pp. 25, 

26. 
carillon, §§ 27 iii, 202, 

814. 
carité (Pic), § 186 n. ii. 



carré, §§ 281ii, 420ii. 
carrefour, §§ 27 i. 104, 

273 ii, 400 ii, 674. 
carrosse, p. 31. 
carte, pp. 25, 26 ; § 186 

n. ii. 
cartouche, p. 31. 
cas, § 241. 
case, p. 35. 
casse-noisette, § 679. 
casser, §§ 202, 314. 
castel (Pic), pp. 25, 26 ; 

§ 186 «. ii. 
cat (Pic), p. 25. 
ce * (eccistum), §§ 517, 

618, 620. 
ce» (ecce-hée), §§518 

«., 620. 
céans, § 646 vi. 
ceci, § 520 «. 
cédule, § 232 n. 
ceindre, §§ 135,641. 
ceint, § 641. 
cel,-e,-ei(O.F.),§519. 
cela, § 620 n, 
celer, § 189. 
cellule, § 690 ii n. 
celui, §§ 617, 519, 531. 
cendre, §§ 43, 89 «. i, 

93, 189, 803 iii, 864 

iii, 368. 
cent, §§ 189, 309 »., 

368. 
cep, §§ 249, 391. 
cependant, § 667. 
cerchier (O. F.), §§ 189 

«., 336. 
cercueil, § 675 i. 
cerf, §§ 189> 270, 278 

iii, 403. 
cerfs, §§ 269, 269 n. 
cerise, § 61. 
cers (O. F.), §§ 269, 

403 «. 
certain, § 692 ix. 
certes, §§ 642 i»., 648. 
certifier, § 682 ii. 
cervoise, p. 6; §§ 44, 

242, 266, 379, 405. 
cest, -e, -ei, -ui (0. F.), 

§ 518. 
cet, §§617, 618,527.531. 
cettui, §§ 518 «., 527, 

581. 
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cenx, § 519. 
ceval (Pic), % 186 n. ii. 
cez (O.F.), §518. 
chacun, §§ 202 n. iii, 

528. 
chaire, § 278 ii n, ii. 
chaise, § 278 ii «. ii. 
Chaise-Dieu {addenda), 
chaleur, $$39 ii, 285> 

428 ii, 482. 
chaloir, §§ 606, 615. 
chambre, §§ 83, 86, 168 

« .. 186, 296 iv, 334, 

397 i, 434. 
champ, pp. 25, 26 ; 

§§186f{.ii,254i,391. 
champagne, p. 25 ; §§39 

ii, 186 n. ii, 306, 692 

iv. 
champignon, § 27 iii. 
Champigny-lez-Langres, 

§ 241 ».i. 
champion, § 692 xlii. 
chance, §§ 164, 186, 226 

i. 374. 
chancel, pp. 25, 26. 
chancre, §§ 186, 197 iii, 

816. 
chandelenr, § 474. 
changer, §§ 11 iii, 263, 

299, 347. 
chant, § 334. 
chante, § 225 ii. 
chantée, § 170 iii. 
chantëor (O. F.), §§ 26 

ii »., 221, 473 ii n. ii. 
chanter, p. 25; §§ 31, 

88 ii, 39 ii, 87 ii, 186, 

220, 279, 855, 418, 
545-549, 551-554, 
676, 578, 587, 604, 
605 ; {conjugated) 
588-600. 

chantère (O. F.), § 478 

ii n. ii. 
chanteromes (O. F.), 

$ 552 iv. 
chanteur^ (oantatére), 

§§ 26 ii n., 37 ii m., 

221, 478ii».ii, 692 
xxxii 

chanteur *(O.F.), (can- 
tore), § 473 ii. 
chantève (Buig.), § 590. 



chantiomes (O. F.), $ 

552 iv. 
chantoie (O. F), § 590. 
chantomes (O.F.), § 552 

iv. 
chantoue (Norm.), § 590. 
chantre, § 473 ii. 
chanve(O.F), §281w. 
chanvre, § 281 n. 
chaos, § 820. 
chape, §§ 186, 186 n, ii, 

249 n. 
chapelle, § 250 n. 
chapitre, § 223 n. ii. 
chapon, § 250 n, 
chappe, pp. 25, 26. 
chaque, § 528. 
char, §§186, 279, 419 «. 
char-à-bancs, § 677 iii. 
charbon, §§ 257, 893, 

464, 692 xlii. 
charge (Eng.), § 186 n. 

i 
charger, pp. 25, a6 ; 

§§ 187 ii b, 344. 
charité, § 186 n, ii. 
charlatan, p. 31. 
Charlemagne, § 211 a, 
Charles, §§284, 473 ii. 
Charles-Quint, § 504. 
charme, § SOI ». ii. 
charmer, § 295 iii. 
charnel, § 692 xii. 
chamu, §§ 689 i, 692 

xliv. 
charojgne, §§89 ii, 64 i. 
charrier, p. 26 n. 
charroyer, p. 26 «. 
charrue, §§ 188 ii, 278 i 

n. i, 419. 
charte, pp. 25, 26; §§ 

186 n. ii, 220. 
chartre, § 416. 
chascun (O. F.), §§ 202 

n. iii, 528. 
chasqu'un (O. F.), § 528. 
châsse, p. 26; §§ 186, 

253. 
chasser, §§ 226 i, 874. 
chastel (O. F.), p. 25. 
chat, pp. II, 25; §§ 83, 

186. 
châtaigne, § 692 iv. 
château, p. 26 ; §§89 ii. 



161, 186, 186 n, ii, 

289 n. ii, 692 xxii. 
Châteauneuf, § 678 ii. 
châteaux, § 289 n. ii. 
Châtellerault, § 677 ii. 
Châtenay, § 692 vi. 
chaud, §§33 »., 186, 

233 i, 233 i »., 289, 

365. 
chaude, §§ 23 i, 229, 

361. 
chaudière, §§ 34 i »., 

692 xxxvi. 
chaume, § 289. 
Chaumont, § 678 i. 
chaut (O. F.), §§ 288 i, 

615. 
chauve, §§186, 266, 405. 
chaux, §§ 186, 289. 
check (Eng.), § 186 ». i. 
chedeir(O.F.), § 616. 
chef, §§ 35ii«., 170 i, 

186, 254 ii, 401. 
chemin, § 186. 
chemin de fer, § 677 îii. 
chenal, § 39 i. 
chenil, § 692 xxxviii. 
chenille, §§198 i, 29111, 

430 ii, 692 xxxviii. 
chenu, §§ 39 i, 98, 692 

xliv. 
chëoir (O. F.), § 616. 
cheptel, § 692 xii. 
cher, §§ 279, 279 «., 

334. 
chercher, §§ 187 iifl, 189 

ff., 336. 
chère, p. 33 n, 
chèrement, §§ 643, 644. 
cherté, § 692 xliii. 
chèse (O. F.), § 642 îi 

(see addenda). 
chétif, §§ 38 ii, 101, 692 

XXX vii. 
cheval, pp. 4, 10 ; §§ 25, 

33, 39 i, 86, 98, 186, 

186».ii, 258, 289». 

ii, 334. 
chevalier, §§ 84 i »., 

279, 692 xxxvi. 
chevauchée, § 602. 
chevaucher, § 187 ii a. 
chevaus (O. F.), § 289 

if.ii. 
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chevaux, § 2B9 n, iL 
cbevetre, §§ 39 i, 48» 

222 i. 
cheveu, §§ 89 i, 186, 

250,289i».iL 
cheveox, § 289 n, it 
cheville, § 284 n, iv. 
chèvre, §§ 85ii/f., 251 

ii, 834, 409. 
chèvrefeuUle, k 674. 
chevreuil, §§ 68, 692 

xxz. 
chez,$$ 642 ii, 654, 660 

i (see addenda), 
chide (Eng.), § 186 ». 

L 
chief (O.F.), §§ 12 ii ^ 

35iiii. 
chielt (O.F.), §§ 12 ii 

b, 
chien, §§ 12 ii b, 82 »., 

85 ii, 159, 186. 
chiese (O.F.) {addenda). 
chièvre (O. F.), §§ 12 u 

b, 35 ii n, 
chiffre, p. 27 ». 
chiliogramme, § 320 n, 
chiliomètre, § 320 n, 
chœur, § 820. 
chol(O.F.), S 82. 
choléra, % 820. 
chose, §§ 82, 120, 188 

»., 288, 243 «., 379. 
chose (Eng.), § 186 n, i. 
chou, §§ 82, 188». 
chrétien, (§ 82 »., 159, 

692 XXXV. 
churl (Eng.), § 186 ». i. 
ci, % 6^5 xiii. 
ci-devant, $ 645 xiii. 
ciel, H 49, 156, 189, 

286, 479. 
cigogne, §§ 64 i, 116, 

184 ii »., 880. 
ciguë, §§ 184 ii »., 221. 
cil (O. F.), §§ 519, 527, 

581. 
ciment, %% 55, 111, 189. 
cinc (O. F.), $ 824. 
cinq, k% 106 ii, 178,202 

». i, 824, 498. 
cinquante, §§107 ii, 178, 

202 ». i, 328, 499. 
circonscrire, § 638, 



dre, §§ 12 ii b, 46, 109, 

189, 368. 
cisne (O. F.), % 198 iL 
cist (O. F.), § 518. 
citadelle, p. 30. 
cité, §1 189, 269. 
citet (O. F.), § 225 ii 

». L 
clair, §1 31 ». ii, 132, 

196. 
clair-obscur, § 681 iii. 
clair-semé, § 681 ii. 
clairvoyant, § 681 ii. 
clameur, %% 294, 488 ii. 
clarifier, $ 6S2 ii. 
clarté, % 692 xliii. 
clef, k% 31, 196, 818 ii, 

468. 
cler(O.F.), §5 81 ». u, 

132. 
clerc, §§ 185 iv, 818, 

818». 
clergé, § 187 ii b, 
Clermont, § 678 i. 
Clichy, %% 36, 692 v. 
cloison, § 67. 
cloître, §( 83, 196. 
clore, §§ 82, 196, 231 ii, 

606, 620. 
clôture, § 84. 
clou, §§81 ». iii, 155, 

270». 
clown (Eng.), p. 37. 
CO-, §§ 684 i, 685 v. 
ço(O.F.), §520. 
cœur, §§ 68, 149. 
coffre, §§70, 278 iii, 801 

». i, 400 iii, 415. 
coffre-fort, § 678 iL 
coi, §-§ 202, 314. 
coiffe, § 63 i. 
coin, §§ 68 i, 64 ii, 189. 
coing, §§63i,64u, 164, 

388 ». ii, 456. 
col, §§ 70, 117, 183, 

286, 289 ». ii, 318 i, 

427. 
colchier (O. F.), § 685 

▼. 
colombe, § 257. 
colonie, p. 41. 
colonne, §§ 285, 295 iii 

»., 458. 
colp (O. F.), § 649 iL 



colporter, § 682 i. 
com(O.F.), § 666. 
com-, §§ 684 i, 68& v. 
combien, § 649 iv. 
comble, §§ 295 iv, 397 

u, 434. 
comme, §§ 202, 814, 

666. 
commencer, § 685 v. 
comment, §§ 647, 649 v. 
commère, § 685 v. 
commettre, § 685 v. 
commodément, § 644 ii. 
compagnon, §§ 473 i, 

685 V, 692 xlii. 
comparaison, § 692 xi. 
compère, §§ 675 i, 685 

V. 

Compiègne, § 284 i *, 

». iL 
compter, § 685 v. 
comte, §§ 70, 466. 
con-, §§ 684 i, 685 v. 
conclure, §§ 620, 686 v. 
concombre, §§ 62, 295 

iv, 805, 897 L 448. 
condition, § 226 iii n, 
conduire, §§79 ii, 640. 
conduisant, §§ 81 ii, 146. 
conduisis, § 81 iL 
conduist (O. F.), § 193 

ii. 
conduit, § 198 ii. 
conduite, § 199. 
conforme, § 685 v. 
conformément, § 644 m. 

ii. 
confusément, § 644 n. 

iiL 
congé, §§11 iii, 299, 

445. 
conjoindre, § 641. 
connais, § 185 vi. 
connaissant, § 191. 
connaître, §§ 63 ii, 183, 

240 ii. 
connétable, § 677 L 
conoi8(O.F.),§§185Ti, 

552 L 
conoissant(O.F.),§191. 
conoistre (O. F.), §§ 63 

ii, 138, 240 ii. 
conquérir, § 618. 
conquête, § 608». 
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conseil, §§ 43,45,291 i, 

481 i. 
ccmsidération, p. 44. 
constamment, § 644 n, i. 
coDStent, § 607. 
constituer, p. 38. 
consulat, p. 41. 
conte (O.F.), §§ 171, 

295 ii, 425, 444. 
conter, §§ 183, 253, 295 

ii, 685 V. 
contra-, § 685. iv. 
contraindre, § 641. 
contraire, §§ 34 i n,, 

692 xxxvi. 
contre, % 656. 
contre-, §§ 684 i, 685 iv. 
contrôle, \ 685 iv. 
convict (Eng.), p. 37. 
convoiter, §§ 48, 306. 
convoyer, § 628. 
copain, § 473 i. 
coquille, §§ 303 i »., 

323. 
cor, §§ 304 ii «., 479. 
corbeau, %% 266 ff.,396. 
corn (O. F.), § 304 ii n, 
corne, § 480. 
corneille, § 692 xxiii. 
cornu, §§ 442 i, 689 i, 

692 xliv. 
corps, %% 70, 253 «, 313 

i, 470 iv, 479. 
cors (O. F.), § 253 n, 
costume, p. 31 ; § 295 

iil. 
cote, %% 202, 814. 
côte, § 70. 

cottage (Eng.), p. 37- > 
couche, § 675 i. 
coucher, §§ 26 i, 187 ii 

a, 685 V. 
coude, §§ 61. 183, 220 

«., 261, 313 i, 368. 
coudre, §§ 61, 203 ii ft., 

240 i, 303 ii, 864 i, 

641 n. ii, 675 i. 
couleur, §§ 59, 78, 164. 
couleuvre, §§ 69, 148, 

259 i, 411. 
coulte-pointe (O. F.), 

§ 603 ff. 
counterpane (Eng.), § 



coup, §§ 254 i, 891, 649 

ii. 
coupe, %% 183, 249 n, 
couple, §§61, 151, 252, 

390. 
cour, §§ 61, 151. 
courage, §§ 185 vii a^ 

669. 
courant, §§ 66 ii, 153 ii. 
courbatu, § 681 ii. 
courber, §§65 ii,266 »., 

396. 
courge, § 263. 
courir, §§ 278 i ». i, 679, 

583 n,, 598, 680. 
couronne, §§ 60, 73, 114 

i, 164, 278 ii, 302, 818 

i, 414 ii, 452. 
courre, §§ 278 i n. i, 

419, 598, 630. 
courroie, §§ 44, 65 ii, 

278 i ». i. 
courroucer, § 226 i. 
cours, §§ 183, 278 iii, 

313 i, 470 i. 
course, § 608. 
coursier, §§ 287, 491. 
court, § 61. 

courte-pointe, § 603 n, 
courtisan, p. 31. 
courtois, §§ 65 ii, 153 ii, 

692 X. 
cous, § 289 n. ii. 
cousdre (O. F.), §§ 240 

i, 364 i. 
cousin ' (oonsobrinu), 

§ 65 ii. 
cousin^ (oiilioinu),§ 190 

n, 
Coutances, § 65 ii. 
couteau, §§ 183, 692 

xxii. 
coûter, §§65 ii, 153 ii, 

183, 303 ii. 
coutume, §§ 17, 78, 301 

n, iii. 
couvre-chef, § 679. 
couver, §§ 66 i, 158 i, 

258, 410. 
couvrir, §§ 583 «, 685 

V. 

craie, §§ 133, 196. 
craindre, §§ 219 fr., 295 
iv n, i. 



créance, §§ 280, 692 

xiii. 
creidre (O. F.), § 104 n. 
crêpe, §§ 196, 318 ii. 
crêper, §§ 249, 888. 
creste(O.F.), § 239. 
crête, § 239. 
creU (O. F.), § 126. 
crible, § 196. 
criembre (O. F.), §§ 219 

«., 295 iv n, i. 
crier, §§ 280 n., 814. 
croie (O. F.), § 183. 
croire, §§ 104 «., 196, 

231 ii, 313 ii, 552 i, 

587, {conjugated)b^^- 

600, 605 iv. 
crois, §§ 185 vi, 552 i. 
croisade, §§ 194 iii m., 

383». 
croissant, §§ 48, 140, 

191 371 
croistre (O.F.), §§ 240 

ii, 357. 
croître, §§ 44, 240 ii, 

357, 552 i, 554. 
croix, §§ 63 ii, 139, 194 

iii, 383, 470 ii. 
croiz (O.F.), § 194 iii 

n, 
crouler, §§ 228, 280 »., 

424 i. 
crouste (O. F.), § 239. 
croûte, §§ 196, 239. 
cru ^ (credutu), § 126. 
cru» (crudu), § 196. 
crucifier, § 682 i. 
crue ' (cruda), § 230. 
crue» (crescuta), § 602 

i. 
cruel, § 230. 
cueillir, § 583 n. 
cuens (O. F.), § 466. 
cui (O. F.), § 522. 
cuider, §§ 220 n., 368. 
cuir, §§ 11 i, 71 i, 144. 
cuire, §§ 12 i, 71 ii, 76 

«., 197 ii, 640. 
cuisant, § 76 n, 
cuisine, §§76 n., 192, 

381. 
cuisse, §§12 i, 71 ii, 

144, 200. 873. 
cuisson, § 76 ». 
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cuivre, (( 71 i, 251 ii, 

409. 
cure. §§ 188, 813 L 
cuve, ( 77. 
cygne, ( 198 ii. 

D. 

daigner, (§ 211 a, 455. 
daim, §§ 82, 128^ 228, 

860, 486. 
dais, § 185 vL 
dalfin (O. F.), §§ 58 n, i, 

91 ii 
dame^ (domina), (( 

295 iii. 484. 
dame ' (domina), ( 669 

ii 
Damedeu (O. F.), ( 669 

ii. 
Damnedieu (O.F.), § 669 

it 
damner, $ 295 iii n, 
Dampierre, § 677 L 
dandy (Eng.), p. 37* 
danger, §§ 92, 299. 
dans, %% 89, 89 ». ii, 645 

viii, 658 iii. 
dauphin, §§ 58 n. i, 91 

it 
davantage, $ 649 vi. 
de, § 656. 
de-, §§ 684 i, 685 vi, vii 

If. 
dé-, §§ 673 i, 684 i, 685 

vi n., vii. 
debout, § 685 vi. 
deçà, §§ 645 v, 658 iv. 
déchoir, §§ 616, 685 vi 

n. 
déclamer, § 685 vi ». 
déclarer, § 685 vi n. 
déconvenue, § 602 i. 
décrire, $ 688. 
dedans, § 645 viii, ix. 
déduire, §§ 640, 685 vi 

». 
défendre, §§ 278 ii, 400 

ii, 608, 685 vi ». 
défense, § 608. 
defois (O. F.), $ 278 ii. 
degré, §§ 288 ii, 685 vi. 
dehors, §§ 645 x, 660 vi. 
déjà, § 64dix« 



del(O.F.), §486. 
delà, §§ 645 v, 658 it. 
délice. § 482 ». 
délices, § 482 ». 
délier, § 673 i. 
dels (O. F.), § 486. 
déluge, §§ 11 iii, 58 »., 

271 ». il 
demain, §§ 82, 294, 483 

ii, 646 vi. 
demander, % 685 vi. 
démence, § 692 xiii. 
demeurer, § 685 vi. 
demi, §§ 294, 685 vii ». 
demi-, §§ 684 iii, 687 iv. 
démocratie, p. 41. 
dens(O.F.), §§ 89 ».ii, 

645 viil 
dent, §§ 228, 860. 
depuis, §§ 646 xxvi, 657. 
depuis que. $ 668 i. 
déroute, § 608 ». 
derrière, §§ 658 i, 685 

vi. 
derviche, p. 27 ». 
des, § 486. 
dès, § 658 viii. 
dès que, § 668 i. 
dés-, §§ 684 i, 685 vii. 
désert. §§ 47, 52 i, 225 i. 
désirer, § 47. 
désormais, §§ 646 xi, 666 

». ii. 
dessous, §§ 658 v, 685 vi. 
dessus, §§ 658 vi, 685 vi. 
destrier (O. F.), § 200 

». ii. 
desuz(O.F.), §658 v. 
détente, § 603 ». 
détruire, § 79 ii. 
dette. §§ 261, 608. 
deu(O.F.), §258». 
deuil, §§ 72, 149, 291 i, 

431 i. 
deux, § 497. 
deuxième, §§ 502, 504. 
devant, §§ 657, 685 vL 
devers, § 657. 
devin, §§ 58, 100, 692 

xl. 
devise, §§ 58, 100. 
deviser, § 685 vii ». 
devoir, §§ 47, 95 i, 552 

i, 558, 554, 576, 585, 



600, 604. 
dévotement, §§ 643,644. 
dévoyer, § 628. 
di (O. F.), §§ 1851,462- 

464. 
diable, § 234 i à. ». i. 
diacre, §§ 234 i ^. #>. i, 

301 ». i. 
diemenche(O.F.),§§89 

». i, 112. 
Dieu, § 162, 
diffusément. § 644 ». iii 
Dijon. § 271. 
diluvium, p. 4. 
dimanche, §§ 89, 112, 

1871 
dîme, §§ 198 ii, 504. 
dire, §§ 228, 552 iii, v, 

554, 605 iv. 
dis, § 185 i. 
dis-. § 685 vii. 
disjoindre, § 641. 
disme (O. F.), §§ 193 ii, 

503. 
dissolu, § 624. 
dissoudre, § 624. 
dissous, § 624. 
distant, § 607- 
dit, §§ 12i, 56iv3, 106 

ii, 602 ii. 
dites, §§ 652 v, 554. 
dix, §§12 iia,50u,110 

ii, 194 iii, 809»., 383, 

498. 
diz (O. F.), § 194 iii n. 
dizaine, §§ 194 iii »., 

309 »., 383 ». 
dock (Eng.), p. 37. 
dogue, p. 37. 
doigt, §§ 44, 210, 225 i, 

382 »., 358. 
dois (O. F.), § 185 vi. 
doit * (debet), § 225 i. 
doit» (O. F.) (digitu), 

§ 210, 332 ». 
domesche(O.F.),§§186 

vii^..224i,837,491«. 
domestique, § 491. 
dommage, §§ 122, 295 

iii n., 439. 
don, §§ 449, 479. 
donc, §§ 646 xxvii, 666. 
dongeon, § 299. 
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donner, §§ 66, 452. 
donques (O. F.), §§ 646 

xxvii, 666. 
dont, §§ 233 i, 859, 521, 

525, 645 xi. 
dorénavant, § 646 zii. 
dorer, § 685 vi. 
dormir, §§ 74, 228, 554, 

583 »., {conjugated) 

588-600. 
dort, §§ 225 i, 295 ii »., 

358. 
dortoir, $$ 25, 26 i, 63 i, 

139, 295 ii n,, 692 

xU. 
dos, § 278 iii ». 
doter, § 221 n. iii. 
dou (O. F.), § 486. 
Douai, §§34 ii, 185 i, 

692 V. 
doable, § 252 n. i. 
doubler, pp. 4, ii; §§ 

65 ii, 153 ii. 
douée, § 221. 
douer, § 221 ». iii. 
douleur, § 482. 
dous(O.F.). §497. 
douter, §§ 65 ii, 220 n,, 

261. 
douzaine, §§ 218, 226 

iii, 692 ix, 
douze, §§ 168 »., 194 ii, 

194 ii »., 243 »., 309 

»., 382, 498. 
doyen, §§32 »., 35 ii »., 

188 i. 
dragon, §§ 184 i, 228, 

330. 
drainage (Eng.), p. 37. 
drap, § 249 n. 
drawback (Eng.), p. 37. 
dresser, §§ 226 i, 280 n. 
droit, p. 11; §§ 228, 

280 »., 360. 
do, § 486. 
da haut de, § 663. 
dû, §§ 258 »., 601, 
duègne, p. 35. 
dui(O.F.), §497. 
duire (O. F.), § 640. 
dûment, § 644 n, ii. 
dur, §§ 228. 360. 
durant, § 659. 
durer, §§ fcO, 124, 



e (O. F.), § 665. 
é-, §§ 684 i. 685 xi. 
-é, -ée, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxi. 
ëage (O. F.), §§ 25 «., 

185 vii a; 221. 
eau, §§ 161 n. iii, 208 i. 
eau-de-vie, § 677 iii. 
eau-forte, § 678 ii. 
•eau, derivatives in, §§ 

52 i »., 161, 692 xxil 
eave (O.F.), § 161 n. 

iii. 
écarter, § 685 xi. 
échalas, §§ 195 iu, 278 

ii n, i. 
échëoir (O. F.), § 230. 
échevin, p. 13. 
échoir, §§ 230, 616. 
éclairer, § 685 xi. 
éclore, § 620. 
écluse, § 200 n, ii. 
écolier, §§ 31 ». iv, 158, 

692 xxxvi. 
écorcer, p. a6 ». 
écorcher, p. 26 ». ; § 187 

ii a. 
écrin, § 816. 
écrire, §§ 105, 236, 259 

ii ». i, 816. 
écrit, §§56 ii, 106 ii. 
écrite, § 258. 
écriture, § 692 xlv, 
écrouelles, § 316. 
écu, §§ 184 iii, 225 ii, 

236. 
écneil, §§ 184 iii, 252 iii. 
écnelle, §184 iii. 
écureuil, § 692 xxx. 
édifier, § 682 i. 
edrer(O.F.),§§172,222 

ii. 
-ée, derivatives in, § 692 

xxi. 
effacer, § 685 xi. 
efforcer, § 685 xi. 
eft (Eng.), § 283 ». ii. 
égal, §§ 31 ». i, 88, 203 

ii, 692 xii. 
églantier, §§ 198 ii, 882. 
église, §§ 51 i, 198 ii, 

832. 



égrener, § 685 xi. 

-eil, -é\\t y derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxiii. 
-eille* (-icula), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 xxiii. 
-eille^ (-iUa), dériva. 

tive in, § 692 xxxix 

». 
ejouir, § 685 xix ». i. 
-el^ (-aie), derivatives 

in, §§ 690 i, 692 xii. 
-el ^ (-ellu), derivatives 

in, § 692 xxii. 
ele^ (O. F.) (ala), §§ 31 

». ii, 132. 
ele»(O.F.)(illa),§284 

». i. 
-eler, verbs in, § 693 ii. 
élève, § 675 i. 
élever, § 685 xi. 
élire, § 685 xL 
élite, § 603. 
elixir, p. 27 ». 
elle, §§ 37 i, 43, 284 ». 

i, 428, 506. 
-elle, derivatives in, § 

692 xxii. 
elles, § 606, 
élu, § 603. 
em-^ (in), §§ 684 i, 685 

viii. 
em-> (Inde), §§ 684 i, 

685 ix. 
embler, §§ 266 »., 396. 
embrasser, § 195 iii ». 
embuscade, p. 30. 
emender (O. F.), § 685 

xi ». 
-ement, derivatives in y 

§ 692 xxiv. 
émérande, §§ 105, 236« 
émeri, § 286. 
émeute, § 603 ». 
emmener, § 685 ix. 
émotionner, p. 38. 
émouvoir, p. 38 ; § 685 

xi. 
emperere (O. F.), § 466. 
empereur, §§ 37 ii »., 

221, 466, 692 xxxii. 
empereiir (O. F.), § 221. 
empire, §§51 i, 110 i, 

295 i, 433 iii 
emplette, § 603. 
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emplir, $$ 284, 428 i, 

579, 583 If., 685 viii. 
employer, §§ 188 i, 608, 

686 via. 
emporter, $ 685 ix. 
empreindre, §§ 295 \y n, 

i, 578 «., 598, 641. 
empreinte, § 678 ». 
en ^ (in), §§ 645 xviii, 

656, 658 iii. 
en Minde), §§164,509, 

645 xii. 
en dépit de, § 660 vii. 
en face de, § 660 vii. 
en- 1 (in), §§ 684 i, iv, 

685 viii, 688 ii. 
en-* (inde), §§ 675 ii, 

684 i, 685 ix. 
-ence, derivatives in, % 

692 xiii. 
enceinte, § 135. 
enclin, § 316. 
enclore, §§ 620, 685 viii. 
enclume, §§ 288, 301 n. 

iii, 426. 
encombrer, §§ 184 iii, 

815. 
encore, §§ 315, 646 xxi, 

667. 
encre, § 281. 
encroûter, p. 35. 
-ende, derivatives in, § 

692 xiv. 
endemain(O.F.),§§ 288 

n, ii, 422. 
endit (O. F.), §§ 283 n. 

ii, 422. 
enduire, § 685 viiL 
enfance, §§ 226 i, 692 

xiii. 
enfant, §§ 688 ii, 692 

xvi. 
enfer, §§52 i, 273 i, 279 

n., 304 ii, 400 i. 
enfin, § 646 xxv. 
enfler, § 685 viii. 
enfourcher, § 187 ii a. 
enfreindre, §§ 208 ii, 641. 
enfuir, § 685 ix. 
engin, § 206 ii. 
enjoindre, § 641. ' 
enl (O. F.), § 486. 
enlever, §§ 675 ii, 686 

ix. 



ennemi, § 688 ii. 
ennni, §§ 71 i, 669 i. 
énormément, § 644 n, ii. 
enque (O. F.), § 281 n. 
enquête, § 603 n. 
enseigne, §§ 45, '211 a, 

455, 480. 
ensemble, §§ 296 iv, 397 

ii, 649 vii, 685 viiL 
ensuite, 646 xxiv. 
ent (O. F.), §§ 509, 646 

xii. 
ent-, §§ 684 i, 685 ix. 
entamer, § 295 iii. 
entéléchie, pp. 33, 34. 
entente, § 603 n, 
enter, § 253. 
enterin (O. F.), § 208 i. 
entier, § 688 il 
entorse, § 603. 
entr'acte, § 685 x. 
entraîner, § 685 ix. 
entre, § 656. 
entre-, §§ 684 i, 685 x. 
entrer, §§ 552 i, 595. 
entrelant (O. F.), § 685 

X. 

entretemps, § 685 x. 
entrevue, § 602 i. 
entr'ouvrir, § 685 x. 
envahir, §§ 177 », 627 i. 
envaïr (O. F.), § 177 «. 
envers, §§ 654. 
envie, § 234 ii. 
envieux, § 692 xxxiii. 
environ, § 645 xviii. 
envoler, § 685 ix. 
envoyer, §§ 605 i, 628, 

675 ii, 686 ix. 
eo(O.F.), §608. 
-ëoir (O. F.), § 692 xli. 
épandier, § 685 xi. 
épaule, §§ 223, 424 i. 
épée, §§ 105 n.y 286. 
Épemay, § 692 v. 
épi, §§ 56 iv â., 106 i, 

185 i. 
épine, §§ 56 iiî, 105, 106 

i, 236. 302, 442 ii. 
épitre, § 228 n. ii. 
éployé, § 603. 
épouse, §§ 59 ». iii, 105». 
épouser, §§59 n» iii, 65 

i, 163. 



époux, §§59». iii, 303 ii. 
épreindre, § 641. 
éprendre, § 686 xi. 
-ereau, -erelle, derivû- 

tives ifty § 692 xxii. 
-eresse, derivatives in^ \ 

692 xxxii. 
-erie, derivatives in, § 

692 xxv, xxxiv. 
-erole, -erolle, deHva- 

tives in, § 692 xxx. 
errer, §§ 172, 222 ii. 
erreur, §§ 279, 482. 
ès(O.F.), § 486. 
es-, §§ 684 i, 685 xi. 
escabeau, §§ 106, 236 ». 

ii. 
escadre, p. 30. 
escale, p. 31. 
escalier, § 236 ». ii. 
escarboucle, §§ 198 iii, 

316. 
esclandre, §§ 288, 416, 

426. 
escluse (O. F.). § 200 n. 

ii. 
-esco (Ital.), § 692 xxvi. 
escorte, p. 31. 
escrire (O. F.), §§ 105, 

236. 
escrivre (O. F.), § 259 

ii ». i. 
escu (O. F.), § 236. 
esjdïr (O. F.), § 685 xix 

». i. 
eslever (O. F.), §685 xi. 
eslire(O.F.), §685x1 
esmeralde(O.F.), §§ 105, 

236. 
esmeril (O. F.), § 236. 
espace, §§ 227 »., 236 

». ii, 481. 
Espagne, § 692 iv. 
espancher (O. F.), §685 

xi. 
espèce, § 236 ». ii. 
espée (O. F.), § 236. 
espérer, §f 105, 286 n. 

ii. 
espine (O. F.), §§ 105, 

236. 
esposede^O.F.), §§105 

»., 170 i. 
esprit, § 236 ». ii. 
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-csqne, derivatives in, % 

692 xxvi. 
essai, p. 11 ; §200 nA\. 
essaim, §§ 32, 164, 200 

«.ii, 297, 297 n., 873, 

486, 685 xi. 
essain (O. F.), § 297 «. 
essauder (O. F.), § 200 

n, ii. 
-esse ^ (-itia), dériva' 

tives in, §§ 43 n. i, 

692 xxvii. 
-esse* (-issa), deriva- 
tives in, $ 692 xxviii. 
essieu, $ 162. 
essouffler, $ 685. 
essuyer, § 685 xi. 
establc (O. F.), § 236. 
estendre (O. F.), § 200 

n. ii. 
ester (O. F.), §§ 562 «., 

606, 607. 
estoile (O. F.), % 236; 
estonner (O. F.), § 200 

n, ii. 
estor (O. F.), ( 298 ». 
estramaçon, p. 30. 
estrange (O. F.), § 200 n, 

ii. 
estre (O. F.), $§ 240 ii, 

857. 
et, § 665. 
-et, -ette, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxix. 
étable, §§ 286, 260. 
étaim, § 82. 
étain, §§ 106, 211 b, 
étang, %% 338 n, ii, 456. 
-été, derivatives in, § 692 

xliii. 
étendre, § 200 n, ii. 
étendue, § 602 i. 
-eter, verbs in, § 698 ii. 
Etienne, $ 273 iii n, il 
étier, % 203 ii n. 
étoile, (§ 48 ff. ii, 236. 
étonner, % 200 n, ii. 
étouffée, $ 601. 
étrange, §§ 200 n, ii,806 

n, i, 350, 692 xv. 
êtie, §§ 240 ii, 857, 552 

vi, 557, 561-570, 595, 

607. 
étroit, § 44. 



•ette, derivatives in, % 
692 xxix. 

étude, § 234 ii n, 

en, §§ 150, 170 iii, 258 
n. 

eii (O. F.). §§ 150, 170 
iii, 258 n, 

eue, § 221. 

eue (O. F.), § 221. 

-euil, -eul, -eule, deriva- 
tives in, §§ 68 II, 692 

XXX. 

etir (O. F.), 5§ 84 w. ii, 
150, 170 Ui, 177, 207 
ii. 

-eur ^ (-ore), derivatives 
in, § 692 xxxi. 

-eur* (-atore), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 xxxii. 

-eur (O. F.), § 692 xxxii. 

-eure (O.F.), 692 xlv. 

-euse, derivatives in, § 
692, xxxii, xxxiii. 

eux, § 506. 

-exajderivativesin, § 692 
xxxii, xxxiit 

Evain(O.F.), §478ii. 

Eve, $ 478 ii. 

eve (O. F.), § 161 n, ui. 

évêque, $ 58. 

ewt (Eng.), § 283 n, ii. 

ex-, $ 685 xi. 

exaucer, $ 200 n. ii. 

excepté, §§ 654, 659. 

exclure, § 620. 

exercer, §§ 578, 685 xi. 

exploit, § 608. 

express (Eng.), p. 37- 

expressément, § 644 n, 
iii. 

exprimer, $ 641 n. iv. 

extraire, %\ 625, 685 xi. 

-eyer, verbs in, § 693 ii. 



fable, (§ 22, 23 i. 
fabrique, § 690 ii ». 
face, §§ 34 iii, 195 ii, 

467. 
façon, pp. 35, 37 n.\ 

§§ 11 ii, 226 i, 874, 

692 xlii. 
faconde, § 184 ii ». 

Y 



faction, pp. 35, 41. 
fade, §§ 253, 264 ». i. 
fai(O.F.), §185i. 
faible, §§260, 284».iv. 
faiblir, § 577 ii. 
faillir, §§ 583 »., 606, 

609. 
faim, §§ 82, 128, 164, 

297, 436. 
fainéant, § 679. 
faire, §§84 ii, 129 ii, 

198 i, 197 ii, 552 vi, 

605. 
fais * (fao), § 185 i. 
fais' (facis), § 195 iii ». 
fais 3 (facio), §§ 195 iii 

»., 552 i. 
faisaient, § 183. 
faisan, §§272, 399. 
faisceau, § 191. 
faisoient (O. F.), § 183. 
faissel (O. F.), § 191. 
fait, §§ 12 i, 170 ii, 199, 

601. 
faites, § 652 v. 
faitice, § 195 iii. 
faitiz (O. F.), §§ 195 iii, 

692 xviii. 
faix, § 12 i. 
faldra (O. F.), § 290. 
falloir, §§ 685, 606, 609. 
fantassin, p. 30. 
fantôme, §§ 272, 293, 

899. 
faquin, p. 31. 
farine, § 692 xL 
fashion (Eng.), p. 37 ». 
fasse, §§ 11 ii, 84 iii, 

195 ii. 
fassions, §§ 195 i, 372. 
fassons(O.F.), § 195 i. 
faubourg, § 685 xii ». 
fauchée, § 602 i. 
faucher, § 187 ii a, 
faucon, §§ 184 iii, 815. 
faudra, § 290. 
fausse, §§ 287, 287 n., 

369. 
fausseté, § 692 xliii. 
faute, §§ 220, 660 iii. 
faux^ (falsu), § 289. 
faux*(faloe), § 470 ii. 
laz (O.F.), §§ 195 iii, 

195 iii». . . 
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fécond, $.184 u». 
feindre, §§ 12 i, 185, 

164, 641. 
feint. §§ 199, 305 n. 
feinte, 5 135. 
feintiz (O. F.), ( 692 

xviii. 
fcl (O. F.), $ 466. 
fêler, $ 198 iv. 
felon, § 466. 
feme (O. F.), $ 295 iii. 
iemme, §§ 43, 93^ 295 

iii, 439. 
fendre, §§ 89 n. i, 231 i. 
fenouil, §§ 63 ii »., 151, 

198 i. 
fer, §§ 52 i, 94, 272, 279, 

279^., 418, 419 «. 
fer-blanc, § 678 ii. 
férir, §§ 606, 610. 
ferme, § 669. 
fermer, §§ 47, 95 ii, 278 

iii. 
ferté (O. F.), $ 295 ii «. 
fesler (O. F.), § 198 iv. 
feste (O. F.), § 239. 
festival (Eng.), p. 37. 
fête, §§ 239, 480. 
fête-Dieu, § 677 ii. 
fétu, § 185 ii. 
feu, p. II. 
feuille, §§ 72, 149, 291 

i, 430 i, 480. 
feuilleter, § 577 ii. 
fève, §§ 23 i, 31, 170 i, 

258, 272, 399, 410. 
février, § 203 ii n. 
ficelle, §§ 289 n i, 692 

xxii. 
fief, p. 13. 
fiel, § 49. 

fier, §§ 23 ii, 279 n, 
fièvre, §§49, 156, 278 i. 
fièvre-quarte, § 504. 
fil 1 (fUu), § 286. 
fil«(O.F.) (filiu), §478 

ii. 
file, § 480. 
fille, §§ 11 ii, 56 iv a, 

291 i, 430 i. 
filleul, §§ 68, 692 xxx. 
filleule, § 692 xxx. 
fils, § 473 ii. 
fin, §§ 56 iii, 272. 



finir, §§ 652, 576, 579, 

604, 605, {conjugated) 

582, 588-600. 
finnan, p. 27 if. 
flacon, §§ 200 n. i, 239. 
flaël (O. F.), § 161 n, U. 
flairer, § 208 ii. 
flamme, §§ 38, 86, 272, 

399, 437. 
flascon (O.F.), §§ 200 

«. i, 239. 
fléau, § 161 n. ii. 
fleur, §§ 59, 148. 
fleurir, p. 36 «. ; § 579. 
Fleury, §§ 36, 108, 108 

«., 692 V. 
fleuve, § 271 n. iL 
florir, p. 26 ». 
foi, §§ 41, 137, 288 ii. 
foin, §§ 42 n. i, 164. 
fois, §§ 12 ii a, 44, 194 

iii, 264 n, i, 383, 646 

X. 

foison, §§ 67, 81 ii n., 

142, 238, 242, 879, 

692 xlii. 
fol, § 289 n. ii. 
foldre (O. F.), §§ 290, 

364 ii. 
fond, §§ 233 i, 365. 
fonde (O. F.), § 281 «. 
fonder, p. 38. 
fondre. § 586. 
fonds, § 470 iv. 
font, § 552 vi. 
fontaine, § 692 ix. 
Fontevrault, § 677 ii. 
for-, § 685 xii. 
forban, § 685 xii. 
force, §§ 226 i, 690 ii, 

692 xxxiv n. 
forcené, §§ 272 »., 685 

xii. 
forclore (O. F.), § 620. 
forclose (Eng.), § 620. 
forçor (O.F.), § 494 «. 
forfait, § 685 xii. 
forge, §§82, 82«.i, 259 

ii n. ii. 
forger, § 187 ii b, 
forligner, § 685 xii. 
forme, § 670. 
fors, §§ 272 »., 656. 
fors-, §§ 684 i, 685 xii. 



forsbourg (O. F.), § 685 

xii n. 
forsdore (O. F.), § 620. 
forsené (O. F.), §§ 272 

n., 685 xii. 
fort, §§ 272, 399. 
fortement, § 644. 
forteresse, §§ 285 /». i, 

416. 
fouace, § 188 iL 
foudre, §§ 290, 864 ii, 

480, 481. 
four, §§61, 304 ii. 
fourbu, § 685 xii. 
fourche, § 187 i. 
fourmi, §§ 188 i n., 293, 

433 i. 
fourvoyer, §§ 628, 685 

xii. 
fous, § 289 n. ii. 
foyer, §§ 76. 143. 
fragile, § 690 ii n. 
fraiie (O. F.), § 209. 
frais, § 185 vi. 
fi^sne(O.F.), §200. 
franc, § 185 iv. 
fiançais, §§ 133, 692 x. 
France, § 692 xxxiv ». 
françois (O. F.), § 133. 
François, § 185 vi. 
Francor (O. F.), § 474. 
frange, §§ 89, 280, 299, 

349. 
fi:edre(O.F.), §§104«., 

222 ii. 
frein, §§ 42, 134, 304 L 
freindre, § 598. 
frêle, § 209. 
frémir, § 598. 
frêne, §§ 200, 301, 690 

ii. 
frère, §§ 104 «., 222 u, 

272, 462, 464, 465. 
friand, § 621. 
frire, §§ 606, 621. 
froid, §§ 44, 210, 283 L 
frois(O.F.), § 185 vi. 
froisser, §§ 67, 226 i «. 
froit (O. F.), § 233 i. 
fromage, §§ 17, 185 vii 

tf, 280, 692 iii. 
froment, §§ 66, 80 n, ii, 

692 xxiv. 
fronde, §§ 281, 417, 
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front, §899. 

fruit, §§ 79 ii, 145, 199, 

462-464. 
friir, § 583 If. 
ftimer, §§ 80, 124. 
frimier, § 125. 
ftisse, § 309 n, 
fût, §§ 225 i, 272, 858. 

G. 

gabion, p. 30. 
gaîment, § 644 fi. ii. 
gaîne, §§ 181, 207 i, 207 

i «. i, 265, 327. 
game(O.F.), § 181. 
gaires(O.F.),§649viii. 
garçon, § 473 i. 
garde-malade, $ 479. 
Garonne, §§ 295 iii n,^ 

453. 
gars, § 478 i, 
gâter, § 265. 
gazomètre, p. 37. 
géant, § 205 il 
gehenna, p. 27 fi. 
geindre, §§ 295 iv n, i, 

598, 641. 
geline, §§ 205 ii, 284 n, 

i. 
gem (Eng.), § 205 ii n, 
gémir, §| 579, 583 n„ 

598, 641 ». 5. 
gemme, § 293. 
gencive, §§ 205 ii, 889. 
gençor (O. F.), § 494 n. 
gendre, §§23 iii, 52 ii 

n , 104, 205 ii, 303 iii, 

809 n, 
gêne, p. 27 n. ; § 669 u 
généralissime, § 496. 
genièvre, §§ 80 ». i, 103. 
génisse, §§ 80 ». i, 103, 

195 ii, 692 xviii. 
génois (O. F.), § 291 n. 
genon, §§ 63 ii »., 198 i 

n. i, 205 ii, 291 n. 
genouil (O.F.), §§ 68 ii 

»., 291 ». 
genous (O. F.), $ 291 n. 
genonx, § 291 ». 
gens, § 482, 484. 
gent, §§205ii,339,484. 
gentil, § 692 xzzviii . 



geôle, §§ 271 ». i, 809 

». 
Georges, § 473 ii. 
germ (Eng.), § 205 ii », 
gésier, % 484. 
gésine, § 614. 
gésir, §§ 192, 214, 809 

»., 606, 614. 
geste, § 484. 
giembre(O.F.), §295iv 

». i. 
Gilles, % 478 ii. 
gingembre, §§ 244,298, 

435. 
ginger (Eng.), § 205 ii 

». 
gist(O.F.), § 193 ii. 
gît, §§ 36, 108, 193 ii, 

225 i. 
gîte, §§ 36, 108, 214, 

309 ». 
glace, §§ 11 ii, 195 ii, 

484. 
glaïeul, §§ 68, 149, 234 

ii. 
gland, §§ 205 iii, 325 ii. 
glaner, §§47 »., 90 i. 
glas, §§ 196 »., 326 ii. 
gloire, §§ 11 i, 63i,139, 

205 iii, 325 ii. 
glouton, p. II ; §§ 205 

iii. 
gobelet, § 326 i. 
gond, §§ 183 »., 326 i. 
gonfler, §§ 183 »., 326 i, 

400 iii. 
goourde (O.F.), § 184 

ii. 
gouffre, §§ 183 »., 281, 

417. 
gouge, § 263. 
goujon, §§ 205 i, 263, 

325 i, 347. 
goupil (O. F.), § 265. 
gourde, §§ 183 »., 184 

ii, 220 »., 326 i. 
goût, §§ 61, 205 i. 
goutte, §§ 61, 151, 205 

i, 325 i, 653 iv. 
gouvernail, § 692 vii. 
gouverner, §§ 27 ii, 65 i, 

205 i. 
graignor (O.F.), § 234 

i î. ». ii. 

Y 2 



gram, §§ 205 iii, 325 ii. 
graindre (O. F.), § 494 

». 
graisle (O. F.), § 193 

ii. 
graisse, §§ 242, 370, 
grammaire, § 437. 
grand, §§ 83, 205 iii, 

233 i »., 325 ii, 365, 

488-490. 
grand', pp. vi, vii; § 

490. 
grande, §§ 489, 490» 
grandement, § 644. 
grandir, § 577 ii. 
grandisme (O. F.), § 

496. 
grandissime, § 496. 
grange, §§ 806 ». i, 350, 

446. 
grant (O. F.), § 238 i. 
Granville, § 678 i. 
gras, §§ 196 »., 241 »., 

326 ii. 
grasset, § 241 ». 
gré, § 660 V. 
greigneur (O. F.), § 494 

». 
grêle, § 193 ii. 
grenade, § 491. 
grenier, §§38 ii, 101, 

692 xxxvi. 
grenouille, §§ 38 ii, 63 

ii »., 151, 325 ii ». 
gret (O. F.), § 225 ii 

». i. 
grever, §§38 ii, 101. 
grief, § 49. 
grille, §§ 196 »., 326 ii, 

692 xxxviii. 
grincer, p. 26 ». 
grincher, p. 26 ». 
groom (Eng.), p. 37. 
gros, §§ 205 iii, 241, 

241 »., 325 ii, 377. 
grossir, § 241 ». 
grotte, § 196 ». 
guaires (O. F.), § 649 

viii. 
guarir, § 265. 
gué, §§ 265, 327. 
guêpe, §§ 127,249,265, 

327, 
guère, § 649 viii. 
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guères, §§ 642, 646 xiii, 

649 viii. 
guérir, § 588 n. 
guerre, p. 13; (( 127, 

265. 
gnet. $ 127. 
gueule, %% 59, 127, 148, 

205 i, 825 i. 
gui, §§ 127, 266, 827. 
guichet, % 127. 
guide, § 127. 
guimauve, $ 127* 
guise, § 265. 
guitare, p. 35. 
guivrc, §§265,827,409. 



H. 

halener, § 287. 
halsberc, p. 13. 
halzor (O. F.), § 494 n. 
hameçon, § 195 i. 
haquenée, p. 35. 
haubert, pp. 1 3, 30. 
haut, §§ 177, 225 i. 
Hauterive, § 678 i. 
hautisme (O. F.), §496. 
hé, § 669 i. 

heaume, pp. 13» I5> 30- 
hélas, § 669 i. 
helm, p. 13. 

herbe, §§ 177, 257, 898. 
hérisson, § 177. 
héritier, § 177. 
hermine, §§ 88 ii, 177. 
herse, §§ 177. 194 i, 

194 ii »., 876. 
heur, §§ 84 If. ii, 150, 

170 iii, 177, 207 ii. 
heure, §§ 59, 148, 177. 
hièble, §§ 52 ii, 157, 

177. 
hier, §§ 23 ii, 49, 156, 

177, 646 V. 
histoire, §§ 177, 692 xli. 
hiver, §§ 57, 107 i, 177, 

258, 279 n,y 804 ii, 

410. 
hochequeue, § 679. 
hom (O.F.), §582. 
homage, § 692 iii n. 
home(0. F.), §§295iii, 

646. . 



homme, §§28 iii, 70, 

104,117,177, 295 iii, 

489, 478 i, 532. 
honneur, §§ 177, 802, 

482. 
hons (O. F.), § 466. 
hormis, §§ 659 n., 660 

vi, 685 xii. 
hor-, §§ 684 i, 685 xii. 
hors, §§ 272 If., 642 iff., 

659 n,y 660 vi. 
hors-, §§ 684 i, 685 xii. 
horsd'œuvre, § 685 xii. 
hôte, §§ 177, 239. 
hôtel, §§ 74, 692 xii. 
hôtel de ville. § 677 iii. 
hôtel-Dieu, § 677 ii. 
hui(O.F.), §§71i,646 

iv. 
huile, §§ 72 «., 177. 
huis, §§ 11 i, 79 i, 177. 
huissier, § 81 i. 
huit, §§ 71 ii, 177, 199, 

498. 
huitième, § 504. 
huit-vingts (O. F.), § 

500. 
huître, §§ 71 i, 144, 177, 

222 i, 856. 
humain, §§80, 692 ix. 
humble, §§ 164, 295 iv, 

397 ii, 434. 
huppe, § 177. 
hurler, §§ 177, 285 n. i, 

416. 
hymne, § 482. 

I. 

i (O. F.), §§ 510, 645 

xvii. 
-ible, derivatives in, § 

692 i. 
-ice ^ (-iciu), derivcUives 

in, § 692 xviii. 
-ice* (-ice), derivatives 

in, § 690 ii n, 
icel (O. F.), §§ 190, 519. 
icel, -e. -ei, -ui (O. F.), 

§519. 
icest (O. F.), §§ 190, 

518. 
icest^ -e, -ei, -ui (O. F.), 

§518. 



icez(O.F.), §518. 

riche, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xviii. 
ici, §§ 65, 111, 809 If., 

645 xiii. 
iciKO.F.), §619. 
iciluec (O. F.), § 185 iii. 
icist(O.F.), §518. 
iço (O. F.), § 520. 
-ide, derivatives in, § 

690 ii If. 
-ie, derivatives in, § 692 

xxxiv. 
■rien, -ienne, derivatives 

in, § 692 xxxv. 
-ier, -ière, derivatives in, 

§§ 81 If. iv, 34 i If., 

689 i, ii, 692 xxxvi. 
-ier, verbs in, § 693 ii. 
ierre (O. F.), §§ 283 if. 

ii, 422. 
-if, derivatives in, § 692 

xxxvii. 
il, §§286, 427,506,507. 
-il, -ille, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxxviii. 
île, §§ 239, 803 ii. 
-ile, derivatives in, § 

690 ii n. 

-ille^ (-icula\ deriva- 
tives in, § 692 xxxviii 

-ille* (-ilia), derivatives 
in, § 692 xxxix. 

-iller, verbs in, § 698 ii. 

illusionner, p. 38. 

illustrissime, § 496. 

ils, § 506. 

iluec (O. F.), §§ 185 iii, 
819. 

image, § 104. 

immensément, § 644 if. 
ii. 

impressionner, p. 38. 

imprimer, §§ 578, 598, 
641 If. iv. 

in-, §§ 670, 671, 684 iv, 
685 viii, 688 ii. 

-in, -ine, derivatives in, 
§ 692 xl. 

incruster, p. 35. 

induire, § 640. 

-ine, derivatives in, §§ 
690 ii If., 692 xl 

infanterie, p. 30. 
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information, § 670. 
instant, § 607. 
insn, % 688 iif 
int (O. F.), § 609. 
inter-, § 685 x. 
intrade, p. 31. 
introduire, § 640. 
io (O. F.), § 508. 
-iqne, derivatives in, § 

690 ii If. 
irai, -ais, § 627 ii. 
-is ^ (-ense), derivatives 

in, § 692 X. 
-is* (-ioiu), derivatives 

in, § 692 xviii. 
-ise, derivatives in, % 

692 xxvii. 
-iser, verbs in, § 698 ii. 
-ish (Eng.), % 692 xix. 
isle(O.F.>. §239. 
-isse, derivatives in, § 

692 xviii. 
issi (O. F.), § 667. 
issir (O. F.), §§ Q06, 

611. 627 ii. 
issue, §§ 55, 601, 602 i. 
-ité, derivatives in, § 692 

xliii. 
iv (O. F.). 5 510. 
ive (O. F.), § 203 i. 
ivoire, §§ 65, 111. 
ivre, § 51 i. 
ivie-mort, § 681 ii. 



J. 

ja (Germ.), § 10. 
jà, § 646 ix. 
Tacques, § 473 ii. 
jadis, §§ 642 i, 646 vii. 
jahr (Germ.), § 218. 
jalne (O. F.), § 261. 
jaloux, §§ 47 n., 90 i, 

241, 244, 342. 
jam (Eng.), % 205 ii n. 
jamais, % 646 xvi. 
jambe, $$ 164, 205 ii, 

257, 295 i, 307, 809 

n., 839, 893, 483 iii. 
janissaire, p. 27 if. 
jatte, $ 261. 
jaune, §$ 205 ii, 261, 

301, 889. 



je, §§ 809 If., 506-508. 
Jerome, § 808 ii if. 
jeter, §§ 214, 340. 
jeu, §§ 214, 840. 
jeun, §§ 150, 164, 804 i, 

340. 
jeiin (O. F.), § 150. 
jeune, §§ 69, 148, 214, 

301, 840, 442 i. 
jeûner, §§ 214, 215 ir. 
jo(O.F.), §508. 
jockey (Eng.), p. 37. 
joe (O. F.), § 82 If. ii. 
joie, §§ 83, 234 ii, 839, 

480. 
joignant, § 659. 
joigneur (O. F.), § 494 

If. 
joindre* (jungere), §§ 

64 ii, 214, 641. 
joindre " (O. F.) (ju- 
nior), § 494 If. 
joint, §§ 199, 602 ii, 

641. 
jointe, §§ 164. 
jointure, § 692 xlv. 
joïr (O. F.), § 84 ». i. 
joliment, § 644 if. ii. 
jonc, §§ 62, 185 iv, 318, 

318 If. 
jongler, §§ 805, 448. 
joster(0. F.), §200if.ii. 
joue, §§ 82 If . ii, 389. 
jouer, § 188 ii. 
jouir, §§ 84 If. i, 205 ii. 
jour, §§ 11 ii, 234 i a, 

304 ii, 341. 
jouter, § 200 If . ii. 
jouvenceau, § 27 ii. 
joyau, §§ 76, 148. 
joyeux, § 85. 
juge, §§ 214, 309 if. 
juger, §§ 187 ii^, 344. 
juif, § 79 i. 

juin, §§ 79 i, 145, 164. 
jujube, §§244,245,842. 
Jules, § 473 ii. 
jument, §§ 80, 479. 
jury (Eng.), p. 37. 
jus (O. F.), §234 i a. 
jusqu'à ce que, § 668 i. 
jusque, §§ 11 ii, 78, 234 

i a, 341, 661 iii. 
jusques, § 661 iii. 



juste, §§78, 123 ii. 
justesse, §§ 48 if . i, 44 if., 

226 ii, 875, 692 xxvii. 
justice, §§ 43 if. i, 692 

xviii. 



képi, § 820. 

ki (O. F.), § 522. 

kilogramme, §§ 320, 

820 If. 
kilomètre, §§ 820, 820 

If. 
kiosque, § 820. 



la, §§ 485 If., 506. 
là, §§ 520 If., 645 V. 
là-bas, là-haut, § 645 

xviii. 
labeur, § 482. 
lacet, § 195 iii if. 
lâche, § 200 if. i. 
lacs, §§ 195 iii, 195 iii 

If., 378, 470 iii. 
ladre, § 245. 
laiens (O. F.), § 645 vii. 
laine, §§ 32, 128, 802, 

421, 442 ii. 
lairme (O. F.), § 197 ii. 
laisse, §§ 12 i, 34 ii. 
laisser, p. 11 ; § 12 ii if., 

40 ii, 180 ii, 200. , 
laisser-aller, § 679 if. 
lait, §§34ii,129ii,199. 
laitue, § 188 il 
lambruche, §§ 298, 485. 
lame, §§ 295 iii, 434. 
landier, § 283 ii. 
lange, §§ 11 iii, 306 if. i, 

350, 446. 
langouste, §§ 92, 805. 
langue, §§ 89, 206 ii if., 

828 
larcin,' §§ 27 i, 104, 104 

If. 
large, § 206 ii. 
larme, §§ 197 ii, 288. 
larrecin (O. F.), §§27 i, 

104. 
larron, §§ 60, 222 ii, 420 

i, 466, 692 xlii. 
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las. ( 669 I 

lasche (O. F.), I 200 n. 

i. 
lasdre (O. F.), $ 245. 
latuier, § 84. 
laver, §§ 267 i, 406. 
le, §§ 485, 486, 506. 
le long de, $ 668. 
leans, § 645 vii. 
leçon, § 11 ii. 
légation, § 689 il. 
léger, § 271. 
légume, § 207 il n, 
lendemain, $$ 283 n, ii, 

422, 646 vi. 
lendit, §§ 283 n. ii, 422. 
lengue (O. F.), § 89 n, i. 
lent, §§ 288, 421. 
lente, § 164. 
lentement, § 644 n, i. 
lentille, §§ 96 ii, 198 i, 

291 li, 480 ii. 
lequel, §§ 521, 524. 
1ère (O. F.), § 466. 
les, §§ 485, 486. 
lès, § 225 ii n. iii. 
letre (O. F.), § 356 if. 
lettre, §§ 222 i, 856. 
leu (O. F.), $ 69 H. ii. 
leun (O. F.), §§ 207 ii, 

209». 
leur, §§ 474, 506, 514, 

516. 
level (Eng.), § 440 «. i. 
lever, $$ 63, 96 i. 
lèvre, §§ 259 i, 278 i, 

411, 414 i, 480. 
ez, §§ 225 ii n. iii, 241, 

470 iv, 654, 660 ii. 
li(O.F.), §485. 
liaison, §§ 226 iii, 692 

xi. 
licou, § 679. 
lien, §§82 «., 159, 207 

i, 297. 
lier, § 207 i. 
lierre, §§ 231 ii, 288 n, 

ii, 420 ii, 422. 
liesse, §§ 55, 226 ii, 692 

xxvii. 
lieu, § 162. 
lièvre, §§ 22, 28 iii, 49, 

104, 251 ii, 278 i, 409, 

414 i. 



ligne, §§ 11 ii, 56 iv a, 

806, 454. 
lime, § 56 iii. 
lin, § 56 iii. 
linceul, §§ 68, 149, 226 

i, 692 XXX. 
linge, §§11 iii, 283, 806 

n. i, 850, 446, 491, 

690 ii. 
lion, §§ 55, 60, 111, 114 

i, 464, 692 xlii. 
liquéfier, § 682 ii. 
lire, §§ 12 i, 208 ii, 552 

iii, 558, 586, 605 iv. 
Ut>(leotu),§§12i,51i, 

110 ii 199,225. 
lit' (legit), §§ 12 i, 51 

î, 552 iii. 
Uveau (O. F.), § 440 n. 

Uvêl(0. F.), §44011.1. 
livre 1 (Ubra), §56 1 
livre «(Hbru), §§ 259 i, 

411, 461-465. 
livrer, § 259 i. 
lo(O.F.), §485. 
loe(O.F.), § 82 «.ii. 
loer (O. F.). § 84 «. i. 
loi, §§ 44, 212 i. 
loin, § 645 xiv. 
loing (O. F.), § 645 xiv. 
Loire, § 208 ii. 
loire (O. F.), § 585 n, 

ii. 
loisir, §§ 12 ii à, 12 ii »., 

46, 48, 140, 192, 585 

n. iû 
lombril (O.F.), §§ 422 

n., 440 n. ii. 
lonc (O. F.), § 212 ii n. 
Londres, § 301 n. i. 
long, §§ 206 ii »., 212 

ii, 283, 833. 
longe, § 263. 
longes (O. F.), § 642 i 

n, 
longtemps, § 646 xiv. 
longue, § 206 ii n, 
lorier (O. F.), § 84. 
loriot, § 283 n. ii. 
lors, §§ 646 iii, xxiii, 

667. 
lorsque, §§ 667, 667 n. 



lo8(O.F.), §485. 
louange, § 692 xv. 
louche, § f87 i. 
loue, § 82 n. ii. 
louer ^ (laudare), §§ 84 

«.i, 170 iii, 230. 
louer' (locare), § 188 

ii. 
Louis, § 478 ii. 
loup, §§ 59 n. ii, 283, 

421. 
louve, §§ 170 i, 250, 

4.08. 
loyal, §§ 31 H. i, 207 i, 

692 xii. 
loyalement, § 644. 
loyauté, § 147 ii. 
loyer, §§ 76, 148. 
ludifier, § 682 i. 
luette, § 283 n. ii. 
lui, §§ 506, 507. 
luire, §§ 79 ii, 145, 197 

ii, 640. 
luisant, §§ 81 ii, 146, 

192. 
luisir, § 640. 
luist (O. F.), § 193 ii. 
luit, § 193 ii. 
lumière, §§ 80, 124. 
lundi, §§ 164, 677 i. 
lune, §§ 77, 302. 
lur (O. F.), § 516. 



M. 

ma, §§ 511-513. 
mâcher, §§ 187 ii a, 836. 
machine, § 690 ii n. 
maçon, p. 15 ; §§ 195 i, 

809 H.y 372. 
magistrat, p. 41. 
mai, §§ 34 i, 215. 
maigre, §§ 12 ii a, 197 

i, 33L 
maille, § 198 i. 
main^ (manu), §§ 82, 

128, 164, 292, 304 i, 

432, 449, 467. 
main' (O. F.) (maae), 

§ 646 vi. 
maint, § 529. 
maintenant, § 646 i, ii. 
maintenir, § 682 i. 
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maire, $$ 34 i, 129 i, 

215, 494. 
mais, §§ 12 i, 84 ii, 129 

ii, 241, 642 i »., 666, 

666 n. ii. 
maison, $$ 168 n., 218, 

238, 242, 248 n,, 303 

ii, 309 »., 379. 
maisselle (O.F.), § 200. 
maître, §§23 iii, 207 i, 

207 i ». i. 
maître-es-arts, § 677 iii. 
majeur, § 494. 
mal, §§ 31 ». i, 88, 286. 
mal-, §§ 684 ii, 686 ii. 
malade, §§220 »., 686 ii. 
maladroit, § 681 i. 
maldire (O. F.), § 686 ii. 
mâle, §§ 198 iv, 239. 
male-, § 686 ii. 
malencontreux, § 681 i. 
malfaisant, §. 681 i. 
malgré, § 660 ▼. 
malheur, § 84 n, ii. 
malheureux, §§ 681 i, 

686 ii. 
mail, p. 13. 

malsain, §§ 681 i, 686 ii. 
malséant, §§ 617> 649 iii. 
malveillant, §§ 649 iii, 

686 ii. 
manatee (O. F.), p. 15. 
manche, §§ 187 i, 303 i, 

335, 442 iii. 
manger, p. 11 ; §§ 26 i, 

187 ii à, 232 ii, 344. 
manœuvrer, § 682 i. 
mappemonde, § 677 i. 
marbre, §§ 295 iv n, ii, 

397 ii n, 
marchand, § 692 xvL 
marché, §§ 35 ii »., 53 

n. i, 91 ii, 187 ii a, 

886. 
marchëant (O. F.), § 692 

xvi. 
marchepied, § 679. 
marchie (O. F.), § 35 ii 

n, 
maréchal, p. 15. 
marge, §§ 278 iii, 414 

iii. 
marguerite, § 127. 
roarguillier, § 198 ii. 



mari, §§ 25, 88 i, 87 i. 
marin, § 692 xl. 
marine, § 692 xl. 
roame, § 284 n, iii. 
marquis, § 692 x. 
marreglier (O. F.), § 198 

ii. 
marsouin, § 164. 
marteau, §§38 ii, 87 ii, 

692 xxii. 
masle (O. F.), §§ 198 iv, 

239. 
masse, §§11 ii, 34 iii, 

226 ii, 309 «., 375. 
matière, § 51 ii ». i. 
matin, §§ 25, 220. 
Matthieu, § 162. 
mau-, §§ 684 ii, 686 ii. 
maudire, §§ 38 ii »., 686 

ii. 
maussade, §§ 38 ii »., 

147 ii, 253. 
mauve, §§ 266, 289. 
me. §§ 606, 607. 
mé-, §§ 684 ii, 686 iii. 
méchant, §§ 616, 686 

iii. 
mèche, § 200 n, i. 
méchoir, § 616. 
médiatement, -ateur, 

-ation, -atiser, § 687 

iv. 
médire, § 686 iii. 
medisme (O. F.), § 530. 
medre (O.F.), §§ 23 iii 

«., 104 n. 
meesme (O. F.), § 530. 
méfaire, § 686 iii. 
méfier, § 686 iii. 
meilleur, §§ 12 ii »., 291 

i, 430 i, 494. 
meïsme (O. F.), § 630. 
mêler, §§ 198 iv, 239. 
membre, §§ 259 ii, 394. 
même, §§ 496, 530. 
menace, pp. 11, 15; §§ 

11 ii, 195 ii, 372, 484, 

692 xviii. 
mendre (O.F.), § 303 iii. 
mener, § 95 i. 
menospreciar (Span.), 

§ 686 iU ». 
mensprezar (Prov.), § 

686 iii ». 



-ment, derivatives in^ 

§ 692 xxiv. 
mentir, § 583 ». 
menu, §§ 47, 95 i. 
menuisier, §§ 81 i, 226 

iii. 
méprendre, § 686 iii. 
mépriser, § 686 iii ». 
mer, §§81,97,468,479. 
merci, §§ 12 ii b, 46, 

109, 190, 233 ii, 292, 

371. 
mercredi, § 677 i. 
mère, §§ 23 iii »., 104 

» . 467. 
merle, §§ 52 ii »., 284, 

423 i. 
merveille, §§11 ii, 48, 

45, 58 »., 291 i, 292, 

430 i, 480, 692 xxxix 

». 
mesS §§ 511, 518. 
mes»(0. F.),§ 608. 
mes-, §§ 684 ii, 686 iii. 
mesche (O. F.), § 200 

». i. 
raeschëant (O. F.), §§ 

616, 686 iii. 
meschëoir (O. F.), §§ 

616, 686 iii. 
mesler (O. F.), §§ 198 

iv, 239. 
mesme (O.F.), §§ 496, 

530. 
message, p. 10 ».; § 692 

iii ». 
messe, §§ 237, 369, 608 

». 
mestier (O. F.), § 239. 
mesure, §§ 238, 303 ii, 

692 xlv. 
métier, § 239. 
metre (O. F.), § 356 ». 
mets, § 603. 
mettre, §§ 43, 222, 356, 

605 iv. 
meuble, p. 40; §§ 22, 

260, 395, 690 ii. 
meule, §§ 68, 149. 
Meun, § 164. 
meUr (O.F.), §§ 25 »., 

126,221. î 
meurt, § 68. 
meute, § 608. 
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mi^ (media), §§ 11 i, 

51 i, 110 i, 284 ii. 
mi'(O.F.)(mei),§611. 
mi-, $$ 684 iii, 687 iv. 
midi, §§ 678 i, 687 iv. 
mie^ (amioa), §512. 
mie' (mioa), §§ 188 i 

If., 653 iU. 
miel, $$ 286, 427. 
micldre(O.F.), §494.^ 
miels (O. F.), §§ 51 ii 

If. ii, 291 If., 494, 649 

ix. 
mien, -ens, -emie,-emies, 

$513. 
mieux, §§ 51 ii if. ii, 162, 

241, 291 If., 385, 494, 

642 i If., 649 ix. 
mil, §$56ii, 106ii,286, 

292. 
milieu, $$ 678 i, 687 iv. 
mineur, § 494. 
minuit, § 687 iv. 
miracle, $ 198 i if. ii. 
mirent, §§ 240 i, 364 i. 
mis^ (missu), § 241. 
mis* (O. F.) (meu«), 

§511. 
misdrent (O. F.), §§ 240 

i, 364 i. 
mise, § 603 if. 
mobile, p. 40 ; § 690 iL 
mœurs, §§ 59, 484. 
moelle, § 230. . 
moi, §§ 41, 506, 507. 
moie (O. F.), § 513. 
moindre, §§ 42 if. i, 494. 
moins, §§ 42 if. i, 494, 

642 i If., 686 iii if. 
mois, §§ 41, 241, 292. 

303 ii, 470 i. 
moisir, §§67, 81 ii if., 

579. 
moisson, §§ 12 ii if., 54, 

143, 242, 870. 
moitié, §§ 35 i, 54, 160. 
moldre (O. F.), §§ 290, 

364 ii. 
mollesse, §§ 119, 226 ii, 

692 xxvii. 
mon, §§ 296. 450, 511- 

513. ^ 
monarchie, p. 41. 
monceau, § 190. 



mondain, §§ 82, 42 if. iv, 

66, 118 i. 
monde, §§ 62, 115. 
monnaie, §§75, 118 ii. 
mont, §§ 62, 115. 
montagne, §§ 306, 692 

iv. • 
Montaigu, § 678 ii. 
Montmartre, § 677 i. 
mordre, §§ 231 i, 862, 

586, 603. 
mors, § 603. 
mort* (morte), §§ 292, 

432, 467. 
mort * (mortuu), § 491. 
mort-né, § 681 ii. 
morte, § 203 ii if. 
mortel, §§ 74, 119, 488, 

491, 692 xii. 
mortelle, § 489. 
mouche, §§ 187 i, 289, 

335. 
moucher, § 187 ii a. 
moudre, §§ 70 if., 152, 

290, 864 ii, 641 «. ii. 
moule* (musculu), § 

198 iv. 
moule ^ (modulu). §§ 

232, 424 ii, 690 ii. 
moulin, §§ 78, 154. 
moult (O. F.), § 495. 
mourir, §§ 583 if., 631. 
mousche (O. F.), § 239. 
mousle (O.F.), § 198 

iv. 
mouvoir, §§ 78, 267 i, 

406, 635. 
moyen, §§ 54, 141. 
moyennant, § 659. 
mu, § 635. 
mùder (O. F.), § 221 if. 

i. 
mudez(O.F.), §221». 

i. 
mue, § 603 if. 
muer, §§ 221, 221 if. i. 
muid, §§ 71 i, 144, 234 

ii. 
mule, §§ 77, 123 i, 285, 

292, 423 ii, 432. 
mur. §§ 77, 460, 462- 

465, 475, 476, 483. 
mûr, §§ 25 if., 126, 

221. 



muraille, §§34 iii, 80, 

113, 692 viii. 
murer, § 577 ii. 
mus, § 635. 
muse, §§ 288, 379. 

N. 

nacelle, § 692 xxii. 
nadir, p. 27 if. 
nager, § 269. 
naguères, § 646 xiii. 
naïf, §§ 221, 221 n, iii, 

692 xxxvii. 
nais, § 185 vi. 
naissant, §§ 191. 871- 
naistre(O.F.), §§240ii, 

639. 
naître, §§ 240 ii, 543, 

639. 
nappe, §§ 292 if., 441. 
naquis, § 639. 
nascu (O. F.). § 639. 
nasqui i^O. F.), § 639. 
natif, § 221 if . iii. 
nation, § 226 iii if. 
natte, §§ 292 if.. 441. 
navire, § 285 if. i. 
ne * (non), § 651 iii. 
ne2(O.F.)(neo),§665. 
né, §§ 300, 440, 639. 
néanmoins, §§ 667, 667 

If. i. 
néant, § 667 n i. 
néant-moins (O. F.), § 

667. 
nef, §§ 270, 403 n, 
nèfle, §§ 23 iii, 252 n. ii, 

292 If., 441. 
nefs, §§ 269, 269 if. 
nègre, p. 35. 
neige, §§ 11 iu, 271, 

348. 
nel (O. F.), § 651 iii. 
nem (O. F.), § 651 iii. 
nen (O. F.), §§ 650 iii, 

651 ii, ilL 
renni, §§ 650 iii, 651 ii. 
nennil (O. F.), § 650 iii. 
nèple (O.F.), § 252 if. 

ii. 
neporuec (O. F.), § 185 

iii. 
nerf, §§ 300, 408. 
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nesCO.F.), §651iii. 
nés (O.F.), %% 269, 403 

n. 
neuf* (novu), §§ 68, 

149, 270. 
neuf* (novem\ § 498. 
neul (O. F.), § 184 ii, 
neveu, $ 59. 
newt (Eng.), § 283 n, ii. 
nez, §§ 31, 97, 241, 885, 

470 i. 
ni* (neo), § 185 i, 185 i 

If., 665. 
ni" (O.F.) (nidu), § 

866 If. 
niais, §§ 34 ii, 194 iii. 
nid, §§ 56 i, 106 i, 238 

ii, 233 ii »., 300, 366, 

440. 
nie, §§ 12 i, 51 ii, 110 

ii. 
nièce, § 226 i. 
nier, § 207 i. 
niveau, $ 440 if. i. 
noble, $ 284. 
noce, §§226 i, 874, 484. 
nodrir (O. F.), §§ 172, 

222 ii. 
noefme (O. F.), §§ 503, 

504. 
noël, §§ 122, 692 xii. 
nœu, § 866 if. 
nœud, § 233 ii, 238 ii if., 

866. 
noir, §§ 44, 138, 208 il 
noircir, § 677 ii. 
noise, §§ 11 i, 83. 
noisette, § 194 iii. 
noix, §§12 ii a, 63 ii, 

194 iii, 300, 470 u. 
noiz (O. F.), § 194 iii if. 
nom, §§ 60, 114 i, 297, 

297 If., 436. 
nombre, §§ 62, 115, 164, 

295 iv, 397 i, 434, 440. 
nombril, §§ 422 if., 440 

If. ii. 
nomer (O. F.), § 295 iii. 
nommer, §§ 66, 118, 295 

iii. 
non * (non), §§ 60, 449, 

651 i. 
non * (O. F.) (nomen), 

§ 297 M. 



non-, §§ 684 iy, 688 i. 
nonante (O. F.), § 499. 
nonchalant, § 688 i. 
none, §§ 503, 504. 
nonnaia, § 473 i. 
nonne, § 473 i. 
nonnuisant (O. F.), § 688 

i If. 
nonobstant, §§ 607, 659, 

688 i. 
noon (£ng.), § 504 if . ii. 
Normandie, § 692 xxxiv 

If. 
nos, § ^15. 
notre, §§514, 515. 
nôtre, § 515. 
nouer, §§ 65 i, 153 i. 
nourrir, ^§65 i, 172, 222 

ii, 420 i. 
nous, §§ 59 If. iv, 506. 
nouveau, § 267 i. 
nouveau-né, § 681 ii. 
nouveau-riche, § 681 it 
noyau, § 67. 
noyer* (neoare), §§35 

ii If., 54, 141, 188 i. 
noyer ^ (nuoariu), §§ 

67, 142. 
noz (O. F.), § 615 if. 
nu, §§ 77, 123 i, 233 ii. 
nue, § 258 if. 
nuire, §§ 71 ii, 197 ii, 

640. 
nuisant, § 192. 
nuisir (O. F.), § 640. 
nuist (O. F.), § 193 ii. 
nuit* (noote), §§ 12 i, 

71 ii, 144, 199, 300. 
nuit 2 (nocet), §§ 193 ii. 
nul, §§ 78, 123 ii, 184 

ii, 286, 427, 526, 531. 
nului (O. F.), § 531. 
nuque, § 323. 



o*(O.F.) (aut), §§82 

If. ii, 665. 
o«(O.F.) (ubi), § 645 

XV. 

o»(O.F.)(hoo),§650ii. 
obscur, § 261. 
oc (Prov.), § 650 ii. 
-oce, derivatives in, § 
692 xviii if. 



-oche, derivatives in, § 

692 xviii. 
-ocher, verâs in, § 693 

ii. 
ocire (O. F.), § 190. 
octante (O. F.), § 499. 
ocymore, p. 33. 
œil, §§ 72, 198 i, 291 ii, 

431 ii. 
œuf, §§ 59, 148, 270. 
œufs, § 403 If. 
œuvre,§§ 16, 17,68,149, 

251 ii, 480, 481. 
office, § 481. 
offrande, § 692 xiv. 
offrir, § 583 if. 
oie, §§ 83, 195 i if. 
oignon, §§ 67, 81 ii if., 

304 i, 306, 454. 
oïl(O.F.), §650ii. 
oint, §§ 12 i, 64 ii. 
oir rO. F.), § 84 if. i. 
-oir * (-oriu), deriva- 
tives in, 692 xli. 
-oir* (-atoriu), deriva- 
tives in, 692 xli. 
-ois, derivatives in, § 

692 X. 
oiseau, §§ 85, 192, 195 

i If. 
oiseux, p. 34 ; §§ 67, 142. 

226 iii, 241, 380, 692 

xxxiii. 
oison, §§ 85, 195 î if. 
oissor (O. F.), § 200 n, 

ii. 
oje(O.F.), §650ii. 
-ol, -oie, -oUe, deriva- 
tives in y § 692 XXX. 
oligochronien, p. 33. 
om vO. F.), §§ 532. 
ombrage, §§ 185 vii a, 

692 iii. 
ombre, §§ 62, 259 ii, 

394. 
ome (O. F.), § 632. 
on, §§ 69, 114 ii, 177, 

297, 450, 466, 473 i, 

475»., 532. 
-on, derivatives in, § 692 

xlii. 
oncle, §§ 198 iii, 267 ii, 

316. 
oncques (O. F.), § 642 i. 
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ongle, §( 62, 209, 829, 

690 ii. 
onguent, §§66, 118 i, 

206 i, 828. 
-onner, xftrbs in, § 698 

ii. 
ont, § 552 vi. 
onze, §§ 62, 194 ii, 194 

ii M , 382, 498. 
opiniâtrement, § 644 n. 

ii. 
opulemment, § 644 n. L 
or* (anpu), §§ 82, 120, 

279, 418. 
or» (ad-hora), §§ 642 

ii, 646 iii, 666, 666 n. 

iii. 
oraison, § 692 xi. 
orde, § 177. 
ordre, §§ 801 n, i, 415. 
oie (O.F.), §§ 642 ii, 

646 iii. 
oreille, §§ 45, 84, 121, 

198 i, 291 ii, 480 ii, 

692 xxiii. 
ores (O. F.), § 646 iii. 
orfenin (O. F.), §2731 
orfèvre, §§ 674, 677 i. 
orfraie, §§ 84 ii, 207 i, 

239 n, ii, 273 iii. 
orge, §§ 11 ii, 104, 177, 

234 i à, 345, 481. 
orgue, §§ 481, 482. 
oriol (O. F.), § 283 «. ii. 
Orléans, § 121. 
orloge, § 177. 
onnaie, § 692 vL 
orme, § 416. 
ornement, §§26 ii, 37 ii» 

99 ii, 674, 692 xxiv. 
ornithologie, p. 4. 
orphelin, §§26 ii, 37 ii, 

99 ii, 273 i, 302 n., 

425 il 
orpiment, § 677 i. 
orteil, §§ 122, 692 xxiii. 
oscur (O.F.), § 261. 
-ose, derivatives in, § 

692 xxxiii. 
oser, § 84. 
ost (O. F.), § 177. 
oste (O. F.), § 239. 
-ot, -otte, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xxix. 



-otean, derivatives in, § 

692 xxii. 
-oter, verbs in, § 693 ii. 
otieux, p. 34. 
-otte, derivcUives in, § 

692 xxix. 
ou, §§ 82 If. ii, 665. 
où, §§ 59 !(. iv, 262 ii 

n., 645 XV. 
-ou* (-uoulu), dériva-' 

tives in, §§ 63 ii n., 

692 xxxviii n. 
-ou * (-avu), derivatives 

in, §§8] n. iii, 155 
oublier, § 221. 
oui, §§ 177, 650 ii. 
oui, § 225 ii. 
ouï-dire, § 679 n, 
-ouil, -ouille, derivatives 

in, §§ 63 ii n,, 692 

xxxviii «. 
ouïr, §§84 n. i, 552 iii, 

579, 606, 612. 
ours, §§ 61, 151, 470 i. 
outre, §§ 222 i, 856, 656. 
outre-, §§ 684 i, 685 xiii. 
ouvrier, §§ 26 i. 
ouvrir, § 583 n. 
ovuec, (O. F.), § 185 iii. 
-oyer, verbs in, § 693 ii. 

P. 

pacifier, § 682 i. 

page, p. 34. 

pagine, p. 34. 

paie, §§ 12 i. 

païen, §§ 32 «., 207 i, 

692 xxxv." 
paienor. (O. F.), § 474. 
paille, §§11 ii, 84 iii, 

113, 291 i, 480 i. 
pain, §§ 32, 128, 462- 

464. 
pair, §§ 81 If. ii, 132. 
paire, §§ 11 i, 34 i, 129 

i. 
pais, § 185 vi. 
païs (O. F.), §§ 46, 109. 
paisible, §§ 192, 383 ». 
paissant, § 191. 
paistre (O. F.), §§ 12 i, 

240 ii. 357. 
paître, §§ 12 i, 34 ii. 



129 ii, 240 u, 357 

606, 622. 
paix, §§ 34 ii, 129 ii, 

194 iii, 383, 470 ii, 669. 
paiz (O. F.), § 194 iii ». 
palais, §§ 1 1 ii, 34 i, 129 

i, 227, 285, 384, 470 

iii. 
pâle, § 690 ii. 
palefroi, §§ 173, 278 ii 

n. i, 425 i. 
pâmer, §§ 236 n, iii, 293. 
pampre, §§ 164, 295 i, 

301 n. i, 415. 
pan, § 304 ii if. 
panier, §§ 38 i, 87 i, 

692 xxxvi, 
panneau, § 451. 
panse, §§ 194 i, 194 ii if. 
paon, §§ 164, 267 ii, 

304 i. 
paor(0. F.),§267ii. 
pâques, p. 27 if. ; § 323. 
par, §§ 49 n., 656, 6b5 

xivif. 
par-, §§ 684 i, 685 xiv. 
parapet, p. 30. 
parc, § 185 iy. 
parchemin, §§37 ii, 42 

If. ii, 53 If. i, 91 ii, 

109 If. 
parcourir, § 685 xiv. 
pareil, §§ 198 i, 291 ii, 

431 ii, 692 xxiii. 
paresse, §§43 if. i, 47 if., 

90 i, 208 i, 692 xxvii. 
parfaire, § 685 xiv. 
parfait, p. 34. 
parfit (O. F.), p. 34 If.; 

§§ 51 ii, 273 i, 400 L 
parfois, § 646 x. 
parfont (O. F.). §§ 273 

i, 685 XV. 
parmi, §§ 654, 658 ix. 
parjurer, § 685 xiv. 
parole, p. 3.^«-; §§ 82, 

82 n. i, 260 n, ii. 
part, §§ 33, 86. 
partant, § 649 xv. 
partir, § 551 if., 552 i, 

579, 583 If. 
partout, § 645 xvi. 
parvenir, §§53 if. i, 91 

ii, 685 xiv. 
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pas, §§241, 241 «.,377, 

653 i. 
pasmer (O. F,), § 236 

n, iii. 
passage, § 241 n, 
Passy-lez-Paris, § 241 

n. i. 
pasteur, §§ 47S ii n, i, 

692 xxxi. 
pastre (O. F.), § 475. 
pâteur (O. F.), § 473 ii. 
pâtre, §§ 38, 222 i, 473 

ii. 
pâture, § 88 ii, 87 ii. 
Pauillac, § 692 v n, 
paume, §§38 n., 147 i, 

289, 293, 438 i. 
pauvre, § 82. 
pauvreté, § 692 xliii. 
paver, § 678. 
pavilion, §§27 iii, 250. 
payer, §§ 35 ii «., 40 ii, 

188 i. 
pays, §§ 12 i, 46, 109, 

692 X. 
pêche, §§ 187 i, 278 iii 

n. 
péché, §§ 187 ii a, 336. 
pêcher, § 187 ii a, 
pécheur, § 692 xxxii. 
pedre (O. F.) §§ 23 iii 

n„ 104 n.y 222 ii. 
peindre, §§ 135, 208 ii, 

208 ii n, i, 303 iii, 443, 

641. 
peine, §§ 42, 134. 
peinteur, § 473 ii. 
peintre, §§ 135, 305 «., 

473 ii. 
pejeur (O. F.), § 494. 
peler, § 47. 
pèlerin, p. 34; §§ 27 ii, 

173, 208 i, 278 ii n, i, 

425 i, 692x1. 
pelisse, §§ 195ii,309;i., 

872, 692 xviii. 
pencher, §§ 187 ii a, 

386. 
pendant, §§ 654, 659. 
pendu, § 603. 
pêne, § 284 n, iii. 
penne, § 451. 
penser, § 678* 
pente, § 608. 



peouïl (O. F.), § 291 n. 
pëous (O. F.), § 291 n. 
per (O. F.), §§ 81 n, ii, 

182. 
perche, §§ 187 i, 224 i, 

335. 
perdant, §§53, 96ii. 
perdre, §§ 22, 231 i, 248, 

862,603. 
perdrix, §§ 194 iii, 281, 

417. 
perdude (O.F.),§ 221 «.i. 
perdut (O. F.), § 226 ii 

«. i. 
père, §§ 23 iii n., 31, 104 

«., 222 ii, 248, 387, 

462-464. 
peregrin, p. 34. 
peresse(O.F.),§§47«.r 

90 ii n, 
perfect, p. 34. 
péril, §§ 56 iv by 198 i, 

291 ii, 431 ii, 692 

xxxviii. 
périr, § 627 ii. 
perresil(O.F.), §§27i, 

104». 
perron, 222 ii. 
persil, §§ 27 i, 104 «. 
personne, §§ 302, 658 v. 
persuader, § 578. 
perte, §§ 232 i, 602 ii, 

608. 
pertuis, §§ 79 i, 145. 
pesche (O. F.), §§ 187 i, 

278 iii n. 
pescher(O.F.),§187ii«. 
peser, §§ 47,95i. 
pesme (O. F.), §§ 23 iii, 

496. 
pesne(O.F.), §284«.iii. 
peste, § 239 n. i. 
petit, §§ 58, 649 xi. 
peu, § 649 xi. 
peuple, §§23 iii, 252, 

390. 
peur, § 267 ii. 
philosophe, § 399 ». 
phosphore, § 899 n, 
photographie, p. 37. 
Picardie, § 692 xxxiv n, 
pie, § 188 i «. 
pié(O.F.), §§233ii»., 

866». 



pièce, § 226 ii. 

pied, §§ 49, 156, 233 ii, 

233 ii »., 366. 
pied-à-terre, § 238 ii n, 
piège, §§ 52 ii, 157, 187 

i n.y 351. 
pierre, §§ 49, 222 ii, 

420 i. 
pieux, §§ 241, 692 xxxiii. 
pigeon, §§11 iii, 255 i, 

346. 
pin, §§ 56 iii, 164, 248, 

807. 
pire, §§ 51 i, 215, 494. 
pis^ (pejus), §§ 51 i, 

215, 241, 494, 642 i»., 

649 xii. 
pis^ (pectus), §§ 51 ii, 

110 ii, 241, 470 iv, 

479. 
pitié, §§ 35 i, 160. 
pitiet (O. F.), § 225 ii 

n, i. 
pivoine, §§ 55, 63 i, 111. 
place, §§ 11 ii, 34 iii, 

226 ii, 309 «., 375. 
plague, p. 34. 
plaid, § 199. 
plaider, §§ 220 »., 363. 
plaie, p. 34; §§ 12 i, 

34 ii, 129 ii, 170 ii, 

207 i. 
plaigne, § 454. 
plaindre, §§34 ii, 164, 

208 ii, 208 ii n, i, 303 
iii, 364 iii, 641. 

plaint, §§34 ii, 129 ii, 

199, 641. 
plaire, §§ 193 i, 197 ii, 

685 n. ii, 586, 605 iv. 
plais, § 196 ii n. 
plaise, § 195 ii n, 
plaisir, §§ 12 ii by 12 ii 

n.y 40 ii, 46, 109, l.<^0 

ii,192, 248, 381, 685 

n, ii, iii. 
plaist (O. F.), §§ 12 ii a, 

193 ii. 
plait (O. F.), § 193 i. 
plaît, §§ 12 ii a, 193 ii, 

225 i. 
planche, § 187 i. 
plane, § 224 ii. 
plein, § 164. 
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Plessis-lez-Toms, §( 241 

n. i, 660 it 
pleu (O. F.), § 184 ii. 
pleur, § 484. 
plenrei, §§ 225 ii n. iii, 

386. 
pleun, $ 484. 
plier, p. a6 n, 
plomb, §§ 262 i, 295 i, 

898, 433 iii. 
plon(O.F.), §398«. 
ployer, p. 36 if. ; §§ 48, 

188 i. 
plu, $ 184 ii. 
plu-, § 687 ii. 
pluie, §§ 71 i, 271 ».i. 
pluisors(O.F.),§278ii 

n. ii. 
plume, § 77. 
plumer, § 677 ii. 
plupart, § 687 ii. 
pluret (O. F.), § 225 ii 

n, i. 
plurt (O. F.), § 225 ii 

n. i. 
plus, §§ 77, 241, 385, 

494, 642 i H. 
plus-, §§ 684 iii, 687 ii. 
plusieurs §§ 278 ii ». ii, 

494, 633. 
plusor(O.F.),§638. 
plutôt, §§ 646 xix, 667, 

687 ii. 
poêle, § 122. 
poids, § 608. 
poil, §§41, 137,286. 
poindre, §§ 12 i, 64 ii, 

164. 
poing, §§ 64 ii, 211 b, 

333 n, ii, 466. 
point, §§64ii, 139, 199, 

306 n. ii, 447, 653 ii. 
pointe, § 603. 
poire, §§41, 480. 
pois, § 41. 
poison, p. 35; §§ 67, 

142, 226 iii, 380. 
poisson, §§ 48, 140. 
Poitou, §§ 31 ». iii, 155. 
poivre, §§ 251 ii, 409. 
poix, §§ 12 ii a, 44, 

138, 194 iii. 
poldre (O. F.), §§ 268 ii, 

290, 364 ii. 



police, § 809 ». 
Polignac, § 692 v ». 
pomme, §§ 60, 114 i, 

294 »., 438. 
ponce, §§ 62, 194 i, 295 

ii, 444, 690 ii. 
pondre, §§ 62, 115, 164, 

303 iii, 364 iii, 443. 
pont, §§ 62, 248, 303 i, 

387, 442 iii. 
ponte, § 603. 
por-, §§ 684 i, 685 xv. 
porc, §§ 185 iv, 278 iii, 

318, 318 »., 414 iii. 
porche, §§ 186 vii b, 

224 i, 337, 690 ii. 
Port-Vendres, §§ 303 iii, 

677 i. 
porte, §§ 23 i, 37 i, 70, 

99 i, 117. 
porte-monnaie, § 679. 
portefaix, § 679. 
portefeuille, § 679. 
portemanteau, § 679. 
porter, §§ 23 ii, 74, 119, 

278 iii, 414 iii. 
portet (O. F.), § 226 u 

». i. 
portique, § 690 ii. 
portraire, §§ 625, 685 

XV. 

portrait, § 603 ». 
poruec(O.F.),§ 186 iii. 
poser, §§ 84, 121, 238. 
postdater, § 686 xviii. 
poste, §§ 70, 117. 
pK)Stface, § 685 xviii. 
pot-au-feu, § 677 iii. 
poterne, § 284 ». iii. 
potion, p. 35. 
pou ^ (peduonlu;, §§63 

ii »., 198 i ». i, 291 ». 
pou^ (O. F.) (pauou), 

§ 649 xi. 
pouce, §§ 194 i, 289, 

376. 
poudre, §§ 268 ii, 290, 

364 ii. 
pouil (CF.), § 63 ii». 
pouilleux, § 63 ii ». 
poulain, § 66 ii. 
poumon, §§ 289, 692 

xlii. 
pour, §§ 59 ». iv, 656. 



pour que, § 668 i. 
pour-, §§ 684 i, 685 xv. 
pourceau, §§ 190, 692 

xxii. 
pourchasser, § 685 xv. 
pourpre. §§ 251 i, 389. 
poursuivre, § 685 xv. 
pourtant, § 649 xv. 
pourvoir, §§ 634, 685 

XV. 

pousser, §§ 237, 287 ». 
poussin, §§ 12 ii ^, 42 

». iii, 46, 190, 371. 
pouvoir, §§ 552 iii, 562 

»., 664, 593. 
povre (O. F.), § 82. 
pré, § 225 ii. 
pré-, §§ 684 i, 685 xvi. 
préau, § 161 ». ii. 
prêcher, § 685 xvi. 
preël(O.F.),§161«. u. 
préface, § 685 xvi. 
premier, §§ 34 i »., 68 

»., 168, 279»., 602, 

604, 689 i, u, 692 

xxxvi. 
prendre, § 606 iv. 
prénom, § 685 xvi. 
près, §§ 226 ii ». iii, 

241, 666. 
prés-, §§ 684 i, 685 xvii. 
présage, § 685 xvi. 
prescrire, § 688. 
présent, à, § 646 i. 
présentement, § 646 i. 
presque, §§ 649 xiii, 685 

xvii. 
presqu'île, §§ 679 »., 

685 xvii. 
prestre (O. F.), § 466. 
prêt (O. F.), § 225 ii 

». i. 
prêtre, § 473 ii. 
preuve, § 68. 
prévoir, § 684. 
prez (O. F.), § 225 ii ». 

iii. 
pri (O. F.), §§ 1851,185 

i ». 
prie, §§ 12 i, 51 ii, 185 

i, 185 i ». 
prier, § 188 i. 
prim {O. F.), §§ 503, 

604. 
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primaire, §§ 34 i «.,689 

ii, 6i)2 xxxvi. 
prime (O. F.), §§ 6 8, 

504. 
prime-abord, § 504. 
prime-saut, § 504. 
primes (O.F.), § 642 i 

n. 
primevère, §§ 504, 678 i. 
printanier, §§ 689 i, 692 

xxxvi. 
printemps, §§ 164, 295 

ii, 504, 678 i. 
priser, § 226 iii. 
prix. §§ 51 i, 110 i, 227. 

884, 470 iii. 
pro-, § 685 XV. 
proche, §§ 104, 255 ii, 

338, 838 n. 
produire, § 640. 
profond, § 685 xv. 
proie, §§ 41, 230. 
proier (O. F.), § 188 i. 
promener, § 685 xv. 
prône. § 184 ii. 
prophétesse, § 692 xxviii. 
proscrire, § 638. 
prouver, § 258. 
provende, § 692 xiv. 
provoire (O. F.), §§ 466, 

478 ii. 
prudemment, § 644 n, 

i. 
prune, §§ 77, 248, 387. 
psaume, § 248 n, 
pu, § 622. 
puce, §§ 78, 128 ii, 194 

i, 289 n. i. 
pucelle, §§ 190, 289 n. 

i, 692 xxii. 
puer, § 578. 
pui, § 284 ii. 
puîné, $ 685 xviii. 
puir (O. F.), § 578. 
puis ^ (*poteo), §§ 227, 

564. 
puis* (post), §§ 646 

xxvi, 657 ». ii, 667. 
puis-, §§ 684 i, 685 

xviii. 
puisne (O. F.), § 685 

xviii. 
puisque, § 667. 
puisse, § 552 iii. 



puits, §§ 71 i^ 227, 470 

iii. 
pur, § 248. 

purger, §§ 206 ii, 848. 
purifier, § 682 ii. 
Puy, § 71 i. 

Q. 

quand, §§ 202, 646 xviii, 

665. 
quant, §§ 821, 534. 
quarante, §§ 207 i n. ii, 

499. 
quart, §§ 202, 503, 504. 
quarte, § 504. 
quasiment, § 647. 
quatorze, § 498. 
quatre, §§ 203ii ;{.,821, 

498. 
quatre-vingts, § 500. 
que* (quam), §§ 202, 

535. 
que* (quid), §§ 523, 

665. 
qued (O. F.), § 665. 
quei (O. F.), § 523. 
queid (O.F.), § 523. 
quel, §§ 202, 321, 521, 

524. 
quelconque, § 536. 
quelque, §§ 526, 535. 
quelquefois, § 646 x. 
quelqu'un, § 526. 
quenouille, §§ 68 ii n., 

127, 285. 
quer (O. F.), §§ 814, 

666. 
querelle, §§ 202, 321. 
quérir, §§ 202,598,606, 

613. 
querre (O. F.), §§ 598, 

613. 
quête, § 603. 
queue, §§ 127, 188 «., 

280, 822. 
queux, §§ 68, 127, 822. 
qui, §§ 202, 522. 
quiconque, $ 587. 
quille, § 127. 
quint, §§ 202, 508, 504. 
quinte, § 504. 
quintessence, §§ 504, 

678 i. 



quinze, §§ 127, 194 ii, 

821, 498. 
Quinze- Vingts, § 500. 
quise, § 603 n, 
quoi, §§ 127, 621, m. 
quoique, § 667. 

R. 

r-, §( 684 i, 686 xix. 
ra-, § 685 xix n, ii. 
racheter, § 685 xix. 
racine, § 232 ii. 
rade (O. F.), § 253. 
rafraîchir, §§ 685 xix n. 

ii. 
ïage, §§11 iii, 84 iii, 

263, 347. 
ragoûter, § 685 xix n, ii. 
raie, § 234 ii. 
raifort, § 678 ii. 
rail (Eng.), p. 37. 
raisin, §§ 12 ii à, 12 ii 

«., 40 ii, 42 n. iii, 46, 

130 u, 192, 297, 381. 
raison, pp. 40. 44 ; §§ 

12 ii b, 12 ii «., 17, 

40 i, 130 i, 226 iii, 

277. 380, 418. 
rajeunir, § 685 xix. n. ii. 
ramage, §§ 224 i, 294, 

491, 692 iii. 
ramifier, § 682 i. 
rançon, § 226 i. 
rappeler, § 686 xix. 
ras, § 661 i. 
rasseoir, § 617. 
ration, pp. 40, 44. 
ravine, § 692 xl. 
re-, §§ 673 i, 684 i, 685 

xix. 
ré-, §§ 670, 671. 
rebord, § 685 xix. 
rebuter, § 685 xix. 
recette, § 608. 
recevoir, §§ 552 i, 585, 

598, 603, 606 iii. 
rechange, § 673 i. 
reclore (O. F.), § 620. 
reclus, § 620. 
reçoit, § 253. 
reçoivre (O.F.), §§ 585 

n. ii, 598, 606 iii. 
recours, § 686 xix. 
reçu, §§ 309 »., 601. 
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redire, § 685 xix. 
réduire, $ 640. 
réduit, $ 602 ii. 
reformation, § 670. 
réformer, $ 685 xix if . i, 
reformer, $ 685 xix. 
regard, § 685 xix. 
règle, p. 38 ; $ 209 if. 
Reims, §§ 42, 134, 164. 
reine, §§ 136, 207 i, 207 

iff. i. 
reïne (O. F.), § 186. 
réjouir, § 685 xix n, i. 
relique, § 484. 
remorque, % 416. 
rendre, §§ 805, 448, 576» 

603. 
rêne, §§ 224 ii, 690 ii. 
renie, § 675 i. 
renié, §§ 85 u, 160. 
renier, § 673 i. 
renom, % 685 xix. 
rente. §§ 220, 232 i, 277, 

855, 413, 603. 
rëond (O. F.), § 221. 
repaître, § 622. 
repentir, § 583 n, 
répondre, §§ 303 i, 442 

iii, 586, 603. 
réponse, §§ 239; 603. 
réprimande, § 692 xiv, 
repus, % 622. 
requérir, § 618. 
requête, § 603 n, 
rère (O. F.), § 661 i. 
résolu, § 624. 
résoudre, § 624. 
résous, § 624. 
response (O. F.), $ 239. 
ressource, §§ 603 «., 

623. 
rester, §§ 239 n, i, 562 

If., 607. 
restreindre, § 641, 
retraire, § 625. 
retrait, § 603 n, 
rétro-, § 685 xx. 
reule (O. F.), § 209 n. 
revenir. § 685 xix, 
revue, $ 602 i. 
rez, §§ 241, 661 i. 
rez-de-chaussée, §§ 241 

n. ii, 661 i, 677 iii. 
rez-mur, § 241 if. ii. 



rez-terre, § 241 if. ii. 
Rhône, % 232 i. 
rhum, % 164. 
Richelieu, $ 678 L 
Richemont, § 678 i. 
rien, §§ 50, 156, 296, 

450, 653 vi. 
riere(O.F.), § 658 L 
rière-, §§ 684 i, 685 xx. 
Rière-Ies-Chênes, § 658 

i. 
Rière-Mesnois, § 658 i. 
rigide, § 690 ii «. - 
rire, §§ 281 ii, 586, 605 

iv. 
ris, §§ 241, 385. 
rive, §§ 250, 277, 408, 

418. 
rivière, §§ 84 i «., 57, 

158, 692 xxxvi. 
roc, % 185 V. 
Rochefort, § 678 ii. 
rogner, % i284 ib.n. ii. 
roi, §§ 44, 188, 212 i. 
roide, §§ 210, 229. 
roit (O. F.), § 210. 
Roland, $ 223. 
rôle, §§ 228, 424 i. 
romain, §§ 42 ». iv, 66, 

118 i, 692 ix. 
romarin, § 678 ii. 
Rome, § 294. 
rompre, §§ 62, 295 i, 

603. 
ronce, §§ 194 i, 295 ii, 

376, 444. 
rond, § 221. 
rose, § 467. 
rossignol, %% 288 if, i, 

416, 692 XXX. 
roue, § 277. 
rouge, §§ 263, 847. 
rougir, § 577 ii. 
route, §§ 170 iii, 220, 

253, 277, 608. 
Rouvray, § 692 vi. 
royal, §§ 31 if. i, 48, 88, 

207 i, 692 xii. 
rue, § 207 ii. 

S. 
sa, § 513. 

sable, §§23 iii, 260, 367, 
395. . 



sac, §§ 185 V, 817. 
sache, §§11 iii, 84 iii, 

104, 255 ii, 838, 636. 
sage, §§ 11 iii, 255 ii n., 

268. 
sain ^ Tsanu), § 32. 
sain' (sagimen), § 131. 
sain (O. F.), § 131. 
saint, §§ 84 ii, 129 il, 

199, 306 If. ii, 447. 
sairement (O. F.), §§26 

ii If., 197 ii. 
saison, p. 44 ; § 285. 
salaison, §§ 11 ii, 40 i, 

1301. 
salvage (O. F.), § 90 ii. 
sanc(O.F.), § 212 ii «. 
sanctifier, § 682 ii. 
sang, §§ 212 ii, 333. 
sanglant, § 209. 
sangle, §§ 89, 209, 829, 

868. 
sanglier, §§ 31 n. iv, 47 

If., 90 ii, 158, 209, 279, 

279 If., 308 1,329,418, 

491, 692 xxxvi. 
sanglot, § 90 ii, 
sangloter, § 287. 
sangsue, § 207 ii. 
sans, §§89, 89 If. ii, 656. 
sans que, § 668 i. 
sans-, §§ 684 iv, 688 i 
santé, § 692 xliii. 
Saône, § 184 ii. 
sapin, §§ 249 if., 388. 
sarcelle, §§202 ». ii, 232, 

429. 
sarqueu (O. F.), § 675 i. 
saucisse, § 692 xviii. 
sauf, §§33 «.,1471,270, 

289, 403, 661 ii. 
sauf-conduit, § 678 î. 
sauge, § 271. 
saume (O. F.), § 248 if. 
saumon, § 289. 
saunier, § 301. 
saupoudrer, § 682 u 
saussaie, § 692 vi. 
saute-mouton, § 679. 
sauter, § 220. 
sauvage, §§ 88 ii if., 47 

n., 90 ii, 147 ii, 185 

vil a,, 352, 692 iii. 
sauveur, § 692 xxxli* 
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savamment, % 644 n, i. 
Savigny, § 692 v. 
savoir, §§ 250, 408, 573, 

585. 593, 636. 
savoir-faire, § 679 », 
se (O. F.), § 666. 
se-* (se), §§ 684 i, 685 

xxi. 
se- > (sub), § 685 xxii. 
seau, § 161 n, ii. 
sec, §§ 185 V, 317. 
sèche, §$ 187 i, 336. 
second, §§ 184 ii n., 502- 

504. 
secourir, §§ 65 ii n., 102, 

685 xxii. 
sedeir(O.F.), §§230«., 

617. 
seel (O. F.), § 161 If. 

ii. 
seigneur, §§ 12 ii n.y 

306, 454, 466, 473 i, 

494. 
scille, §§ 198i. 223;i.i. 
sein, §$ 42, 134. 
seine, % 136. 
seine (O. F.), § 136. 
seing, §§ 211 b, 333». 

ii, 456. 
seintisme (O. F.), § 496. 
seize. §§ 194 ii, 498. 
séjourner, § 685 xxii. 
sel, §§ 31. 97, 286, 427. 
selle, $ 428. 
selon, §§ 65 ii if., 102, 

658 X, 685 xxii. 
selonc (O. F.), § 668 x. 
semaine, pp. 4, lo; §§ 

32, 224 ii. 
sembler, p. 40; § 296 

iv. 
semence, § 692 xiii. 
semer, §§295 iii, 434. 
semi-, §§ 684 iii, 687 v. 
semondre, §§ 66 ii if., 

102, 261, 303 iii, 686 

xxii. 
sempres (O. F.), §§ 642 

i, 646 XV. 
sénéchal, p. 13. 
aenevé, §§26 ii, 37 ii. 
senglier (O. F.), §§ 47 

If., 90 ii If. 
5engloutir(O.F.),§287. 



sens^ (sensu), §§ 43, 

470 i. 
sens a (O. F.) (sine), § 

89 If. ii. 
sensément, § 644 if. ii. 
sente, §§ 171, 296 ii, 

444. 
sentence, § 692 xiii. 
sentir, §§ 679, 583 if- 
seoir, §§ 230, 617. 
seoir (O.F.),§§ 230, 617. 
sepmaine (O. F.), p. 10. 
sept, §§ 52 i, 94, 226 1, 

236, 358. 867, 498. 
sept-vingts (O. F.), § 500. 
septante, § 499. 
septième, § 604. 
serai, -ais, §§ 561, 567. 
sérail, § 278 i if. i. 
séraphin, p. 27 if. 
serein, §§ 42, 278 ii, 414 

ii. 
sérénissime, § 496. 
sereur (O. F.), §§ 467 

If., 473 ii. 
serge, § 187 i «., 361, 

690 ii. 
sergent, §§ 271, 348. 
serment, §§ 26 ii if.. 37 

ii If., 197 ii. 
serpent, §§ 249, 888, 

464. 
sert, § 269. 
service, §§43 if. i, 692 

xviii 
servir, §§ 266, 405. 
ses, § 613. 
sestier (O. F.), § 200 if. 

ii. 
setier, § 200 if. ii. 
setme (O. F.), §§ 603, 

604. 
sett (O. F.), § 126. 
seuil. §§ 72, 481 i. 
seul, §§ 59, 235. 
seulement, p. 15. 
seiir (O. F.), §§ 25 if., 

126, 170 iii, 184 ii, 

686 xxi. 
sevrer, §§ 261 ii, 686 

xxi. 
shame (Eng.), § 308. 
si^ (sic), §§ 185 i if., 

64.9 xiv, 650 i. 



si«(si), §666. 
si (Ital.), § 650 i. 
si (Span.), § 660 i. 
si-non, § 666 if. ii. 
siècle, §§ 49, 198 i if» 

ii. 
siège, § 234 ii if. 
siéger, § 234 ii if. 
sien, penne, § 513. 
siffler, § 260 if. i. 
Sim (Port.), § 660 i, 
simuler, p. 40. 
sin (O. Sp.), § 660 i. 
singe, §§ 11 iii, 104, 

164, 236, 299, 807, 

849, 446. 
sire, §§ 466, 473 i, 494. 
sirop, p. 27 If. 
sis' (O. F.) (sex), § 

200. 
sis^ (O.F.) (*8eus), § 

513. 
sis ' (sessu), § 6I7. 
sivre(O.F.), § 203 i. 
six, §§ 12 ii a, 51 ii, 

200, 309 If., 883 «., 

498. 
six- vingts (O. F.), § 600. 
sixte, §§ 603, 604. 
Sixte-Quint, § 504. 
sobre-cargo (Span.), § 

685 xxiv If. 
sobre-salto (Span.), § 

686 xxiv If. 

soeur, §§ 68, 467 if., 473 

ii. 
8oi(O.F.)(sitim),§225 

ii If. ii. 
soie ' (seta), §§ 41, 137. 
soie» (O.F.) (*sea), § 

613. 
soif, § 226 ii if. ii. 
soissante (O. F.), § 200. 
soixante, §§ 200, 872, 

499. 
soleil,'§§ 46, 198 i, 481 

ii, 692 xxiii. 
solennel, §§ 296 iii if., 

463. 
soldre (O. F.), § 624. 
solonc (O. F.), § 658 x. 
somersault (Fng.), § 686 

xxiv If. 
somes (O. F.), § 662 iv. 
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somme* (aumma), §( 

62, 115, 437. 
somme ^ (somnu), §§ 

295 iii If., 489. 
somme' (•»gm»),pp. 1 5, 

33 «. 
sommeil, §§ 295 iii if., 

692 xxiiL 
sommer, $ 66. 
sommes, §§ 60, 114 i, 

294 If., 438. 
soms (O. F.), ( 552 iv. 
SOD, §$ 296, 513. 
songe, §§ 299, 849, 445. 
songer, $ 299. 
sonne, § 69. 
sonner, %% 75, 118 ii, 

802, 452. 
sont, § 552 vi. 
sors (O. F.), § 628. 
sort, § 367. 
sortir, % 588 n, 
sospeçon (O. F.), § 685 

XXV. 

son-* (sub), §§ 684 i, 

685 xxii. 
sou-' (subtns), % 685 

xxii If., xxiii. 
sou-^ (stisum), § 685 

XXV. 

soubresaut, § 685 xxiv 

n. 
souconpe, § 685 xxiiL 
soudain, §§ 65 ii, 220 if., 

261, 363. 
souder, §§ 229,289, 361. 
soudre, §§ 606, 624. 
souffler, % 685 xxii. 
souffre, §§ 273 iii, 400 

iii, 583 ir. 
souffrir, § 685 xxii. 
souias (O. F.), §§ 65 î, 

195 iii, 470 iii, 692 

xviii. 
souligner, § 685 xxiii. 
souloir, §§ 73, 606, 618. 
soumettre, § 685 xxii »., 

xxiii. 
soupçon, §§27 ii, 685 

XXV. 

soupente, § 608 n, 
soupir, §§ 56 iv a, 685 

XXV. 

sour (O. F.), § 656. 



sour-, §§ 684 i, 685 xxiv. 
source, §§ 603, 623. 
sourcil, §§ 656 if. iv, 685 

xxiv. 
sourd, § 285. 
sourd-muet, § 681 iii 
sourdre, §§ 208 ii ». ii, 

278 i If. ii, 606, 628. 
sourire, § 685 xxiii. 
sous, §§ 261, 656. 
sous-, §§ 675 ii, 684 i, 

685 xxii If., xxiit 
souscrire, § 688. 
souspeçon (O. F.), § 27 

ii. 
soustraire, §§ 625, 675 

ii, 685 xxiii. 
soutane, § 261. 
soutenir, § 685 xxiii. 
souterrain, § 685 xxiiL 
souvenir, § 65 ii. 
souvent, §§65 i, 158 i, 

233 i, 859, 509, 646 

xvii. 
sozmetre (O.F.), § 685 

xxii If. 
spede (O. F.), § 105 n, 
sport (Eng.), p. 4. 
spose \S>' F.), § 105 If. 
square (Eng.), p. 37. 
station, p. 44 ; § 226 iii 

If. 
steeple-chase (Eng.), pp. 

4»37- 
stock (Eng.), p. 37. 
stratification, p. 4. 
stupéfier, § 6b2 ii. 
su, § 126. 
sub-, § 685 xxii. 
subir, § 627 ii. 
subré-cargue, § 685 xxiv 

If. 
suen (O. F.), § 518 «. 
suer (O. F.)» § 467 1». 
sueur, § 692 xxxi. 
suif, §§ 262 ii, 402. 
suivant, §§ 654, 659. 
suivre, §§ 203 i, 543. 
sujumer (O.F.), § 685 

xxii. 
super-, §§ 673, 685 xxiv. 
feuperfétation, § 678. 
supposé, § 659. 
sur, §§656, 658 vL 



sûr, §§ 25 If., 126, 170 

iii, 184 ii, 685 xxi 
sur-, §§ 678, 684 i, 685 

xxiv. 
surcharge, § 685 xxiv n. 
surface, § 685 xxiv. 
surjumer (O.F.), § 685 

xxii. 
surprendre, § 678. 
sursaut, § 685 xxiv if. 
surseoir, §§ 617, 685 

xxiv. 
sus, §§ 241, 278 iii if., 

658 vi. 
sus-, §§ 684 i, 685 xxv. 



T. 

ta, § 518. 

table, §§ 260, 284, 895, 

428 i 
tâche, § 200 If. L 
taie, §§ 188, 188 i. 
taire, §§ 197 ii, 586, 605 

iv. 
tais, § 195 ii ir. 
taisant, § 192. 
taise, § 195 ii if. 
taisir (O.F.), § 586 if. 

iii. 
tanche, §§ 89, 187 i, 803 

i, 442 iii. 
tandis, §§ 642 i, 646 xxii. 
tandis que, § 668 ii. 
tant, §§ 219, 854, 649 

XV. 

tant que, § 668 ii. 

tante, § 444. 

tantôt, § 646 xix. 

taon, § 258 if. 

tapis, §§ 42 It. ii, 109 n. 

tard, §§233 i, 238 i «., 

865, 646 XX. 
tart (O. F.), § 288 i. 
tasche (O. F.), § 200 «. 

taupe, §§ 83 if., 170 ii, 

249, 289. 
te, §§ 506, 507. 
teigne, §§ 11 ii, 45, 306. 
teindre, § 641. 
teint, §§ 135, 199, 806 

^ u, 447. 
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tel, %\ 81, 538. 
télégraphie, p. 37. 
télégraphier, § 577 ii. 
tellement, § 649 xvL 
témoigner, § 306. 
témoin, §§ 63 i, 64 ii, 

139. 
tempe, §§ 164. 
temple, §§ 295 i, 433 

iii. 
temps, §§ 164, 253 «., 

470 iv, 479. 
tenaille, § 692 vii. 
tender (Eng.), p. 37. 
tendrai (O. F.), §§ 3, 96 

iin. 
tendre, §§52 ii »., 303 

iii, 364 iii, 443. 
tendu, § 603. 
tenir, §§ 3, 42 n, ii, 109 

«., 279, 552 i, 579, 

583 «., 605 ii. 
tenons, § 8. 
tens (O. F.), § 253 n. 
tente, § 603. 
tenue, § 602 i. 
terdre (O. F.), §§ 208 ii 

n. ii, 278 i «. ii. 
terme, § 295 iii. 
terrain, § 42 n, iv. 
terre, §§219, 278 i ». i, 

354, 419. 
terrein, § 42 n, iv. 
tes, § 513. 
teste (O. F.). § 239. 
tête, §§ 52 i, 239. 
teu (O. F.), § 184 ii; 
teule (O.F.), § 209». 
thon, § 303 ii ». 
tiède, §§ 52 ii, 157, 229, 

253. 
tiegne (O. F.), § 51 ii ». 

ii. 
tien, -enne, § 513. 
tiendrai, §§8, 53 ». ii, 

96 ii ». 
tienne, §§ 51 ii ». ii, 

452. 
tient, §§ 50, 53 ». ii, 

96 ii », 225 i. 
tierce, § 504. 
tiers, §§ 508, 504. 
tiers-état, § 504. 
tiers-parti, § 504. 



tige, §§ 11 iii, 263, 847. 
tigre, § 104. 
tilbury (Eng.), p. 37. 
tilleul, § 692 xxx. 
timbre, §§ 164, 219, 295 

i, 301 ». i, 807, 415. 
tins, §§ 554, 634. 
ti8(O.F.), §518. 
tisane, § 248 ». 
tison, § 226 iii. 
tisser, §§ 578, 599, 606, 

608. 
tissu, §§ 578 »., 608. 
tistre (O. F.), §§ 578 »., 

599, 606, 608. 
titre, § 228 ». ii. 
toi, §§ 506, 507. 
toie^ (O. F.) (theoa), 

§183. 
toie^ (O. F.) (*tea), § 

513. 
toile, § 423 ii. 
toison, §§ 67, 219, 238, 

242, 303 ii. 
toit, §§ 12 i, 44, 188, 

199. 
toiture, §§ 48, 140. 
tôle, §§ 82, 82 ». i, 260 

». ii. 
tomber, § 164. 
ton, §§ 296, 450, 518. 
tondre, § 586. 
tonnel (O.F.), p. 37 ». 
torcher, § 187 ii a, 
tordre, §§ 278 i ». il 
tossir (O.F.), § 578. 
tost (O. F.), § 648 xix. 
tot (O. F.), § 539. 
tôt, § 646 xix. 
touchant, § 659. 
toucher, p. 38. 
touffe, § 400 ii. 
toujours, § 646 xv. 
tour, §§ 61, 219, 279, 

354, 418. 
touriste, p. 37. 
Tourmagne, § 211 a. 
toumebroche, § 679. 
tourner, p. 11 ; §§ 301, 

442 i. 
tournesol, § 679. 
tournevis. § 679. 
tourterelle, § 27 i. 
tousser, §§ 241 »., 578. 



tout, §§ 61, 151, 221 ». 

ii, 539. 
tout-puissant, § 681 ii. 
toute, § 221 ». ii. 
toutefois, §§ 646 X, 667. 
toutesfoi8(O.F.), §667. 
toux, §§ 241, 241 »., 

377. 
tra-, §§ 684 i, 685 xxvi. 
tracer, § 226 i. 
traduire, §§ 640, 685 

xxvi. 
trahir, §§ 177 »., 685 

xxvi. 
train, § 181. 
train (O. F.), § 181. 
traïr(O.F.), § 177». 
trait, §§ 219, 602 ii. 
traiter, §§ 12 ii »., 40 

ii, 130 ii, 199. 
traiteur (O. F.), § 473 

ii. 
traitiz(O.F.), §§195iii, 

692 xviii. 
traître, §§ 181, 478 ii. 
traître (O. F.), § 181. 
tramail, §§34 iii, 53 ». 

i, 91 i, 118, 692 vii. 
tranchée, § 602. 
tranquille, § 323. 
trans-, §§ 670, 671, 673, 

685 xxvi. 
transcrire, §§ 638, 685 

xxvi. 
transformation, § 670. 
transformer, § 685 xxvi. 
transport, § 685 xxvi. 
transposer, § 673. 
travail, §§ 84 iii, 91 i, 

291 »., 431 i. 
travals (O. F.), § 291 ». 
travaux, § 291 ». 
travers, § 685 xxvi. 
tré-, §§ 673, 684 i, 686 

xxvi. 
trébucher, § 685 xxvi. 
tref, §§ 170 i, 262 ii, 

402. 
trèfle, §§ 273 iii, 400 iii, 

675 i. 
treize, §§ 194 ii, 882, 

498. 
trembler, §§ 26 i, 295 

iv. 
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tremper, ( 280. 

trente, §§ 207 i ^ ii, 

499. 
tn^passer, §§ 678, 685 

xxtI. 
trépointe, ( 685 xxvi. 
très-, §§ 684 i, 685 xxvi. 
trésor, §§ 82, 288, 281, 

879, 417. 
tressaillir, §$ 583 »., 685 

xxvi. 
treuil, %% 72, 198 i, 280, 

391 ii, 4SI ii. 
tribtuiitien, p. 41. 
tricher, $ 187 ii a, 
triomphe, p. 41. 
triste, ( 56 ii. 
tristesse, §§ 44 n., 692 

xxvii. 
trois, § 219. 
troisième, § 502. 
tromper, p. 38. 
tronc, §§ 62, 818, 854. 
trop, §§ 642, 649 xvii. 
trop-, (§ 684 iii, 687 iii. 
troubler, % 280. 
trouiser, § 280. 
tronveur, % 87 ii ». 
traie, $§ 71 i, 215. 
traite, % 79 ii. 
tsar (Eng.), § 189. 
tu» (tu), §§506,507. 
tn>(taoiita), § 184 ii. 
tuen (O. F.), § 513 n. 
tuile, § 209 n, 
tunnel (Eng.), p. 37. 
turf (Eng.), pp. 4, 37. 
tyrannie, p. 41. 

U. 

-u, -ue, derivatives in, 

§§ 689 i, 692 xliv. 
-uche, derivatives in, 

§ 692 xviii. 
uel(O.F.), §72. 
uette(O.F.), §283ii.ii. 
uitante (O. F.), § 499. 
uitave (O. F.), §§ 508, 

504. 
uitme (O.F.), §§ 503, 

504. 
-ul, -ule, derivatives in, 

§ 690 ii n. 



uller(O.F.),§285«.i. 

ultra-, § 685 xiii. 

-ume, derivatives in, 
§ 801 n. iii. 

un, §§77,128,449,497, 
540. 

uncore (O. F.), § 646 
xxi. 

une, § 442 ii. 

unes (O. F.), § 497 n. 

uniformément, § 644 n, 
ii. 

-ure' (-ura), derivatives 
in, § 692 xlv. 

-ure' (-atora), deriva- 
tives in, § 692 xlv. 



vache, §§ 187 i, 335. 
vaillant, § 637. 
vaille, § 11 ii. 
vaincre, §§ 197 iii, 816. 
vair, § 34 i. 
vais, § 627 i. 
vaisseau, §§ 161, 191. 
val, § 289 n, ii. 
valant, § 637. 
valet, § 289 n. ii. 
valoir, §§ 264, 637. 
varlet, § 239 n. ii. 
vaslet (O. F.), § 239. 
vassal, p. 13. 
Vaucluse, § 678 iL 
vaurien, § 679. 
vaux, § 289 n. ii. 
veau, §§ 161, 161 n. ii. 
vécu, §§ 184 iii, 815, 

632. 
vedeir (O.F.),§§230«. 

634. 
veël (O. F.), § 161 «. il 
veiller, §§ 209, 291 u, 

480 ii. 
veine, § 42. 
veïs (O. F.), § 112. 
veïsse (O. F.), § 112. 
veistes (O. F.), § 112. 
venaison, p. 44; §§689 

ii. 692 xi. 
vendange, §§11 iii, 299, 

349, 445, 692 xv. 
vendant, § 229. 



vendrai (O. F.), §§3,96 

ii It. 
vendre, §§ 43, 93, 281 i, 

278 i, 303 i, 362, 414 

i, 442 iii, 586, 587 n. 

ii, 593, 595, 600, 602, 

603, 604, 605. 
Vendredi, § 303 iii. 
venger, p. 34; § 187 u 

b. 
venin, §§ 42 if. ii, 109 n. 
venir, §§ 3, 17, 25, 56 i, 

96 i, 106 i, 404, 552 

i, 579, 583 n., 601, 

605 ii. 
venons, § 3. 
vent, §§ 225 i, 303 i, 

858, 442 iii. 
vente, §§ 232 i, 600,602 

ii, 603, 690 iL 
venue, § 601. 
vëoir(O.F.), §§ 25 «., 

230, 634. 
vêpre, § 289. 
vêpres, § 251 i, 889. 
ver, § 298 n. 
Verdun, §§ 77, 123 i. 
▼erge, §§ 43, 93, 206 iL 
verger, §§ 234 i b, 345. 
vergogne, §§ 26 i, 64 i, 

116, 234 i b. «. ii. 
vérifier, § 682 ii. 
vermeil, §§ 293, 692 

xxiii. 
verre, §§420i,484. 
verrou, §§ 63 ii n., 198 

i n. i, 291 n. 
verrouil (O. F.), § 63 ii 

n., 291 n. 
verrouiller, § 68 ii if. 
verrous, § 291 ». 
verrue, § 188 ii. 
vers* (versu), §§ 264, 

470 L 
vers* (vewus), § 656» 
verser, §§ 237, 278 iii, 

869. 
versifier, § 682 u 
vert, §§ 43, 23d î, 859, 

488. 
verte, § 489. 
vertu, §§ 47, 77, 95 ii, 

220, 225 ii, 355. 
vespre (O. F.), § 289. 
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vesqui(0.r.), §682. 
vessie, §§ 188 i «., 237. 
vêtement, § 692 xxiv. 
vêtir, $ 583 if. 
veu(O.F.), § 126. 
vi-, §§ 675 ii. 684 i, 685 

xxvii. 
viande, §§ 267 ii, 692 xiv. 
vice, § 43 «. i. 
vice-, § 685 xxvii. 
vicomte, §§ 675 ii, 685 

xxvii. 
victoire, § 692 xli. ^ 
vidame, § 685 xxvii. 
vie, §§ 56 i, 404. 
viegne (O. F.), § 61 ii 

n. ii. 
vieil, $§ 198 i, 223 n, i. 
viels (O. F.). $ 291 n, 
viendrai, §§ 3, 53 n, ii, 

96 ii». 
vienne, §§ 51 ii n, ii, 

452. 
vient, §§3, 50, 53 n, ii, 

96 ii n. 
vierge, §§ 104, 473 ii. 
vieux, %% 162, 291 n, 
vif, § 403. 
vif-argent, § 678 i, 
vigne, §§11 ii, 56 iv «, 

306, 454. 
vilain, §§ 57, 107 ii, 692 

ix. 
vile (O. F.), §284 «.i. 
ville, p. II ; §§ 284 n, 

i, 423 i, 428. 
Ville-franche, § 678 ii. 
vîmes, § 634. 
vin, §§ 5Q iii, 106 i, 304 

i, 449, 479. 
vinaigre, §§ 197 i, 678 ii. 
vindiqner, p. 34, 
vingt, § 207 i ». ii, 499. 



vins, § 634. 
vint (O. F.), § 499 n, 
violemment, § 644 if. i. 
viorne, § 258 ». 
virer, § 645 xviii. 
virgne(O.F.), § 478 ii. 
viron(O.F.), §645xviii. 
visi(Fidi8ti), § 112. 
vis« (visu) (O. F.), § 

660 iv. 
vis-à-vis, § 660 iv n. 
visage, § 660 iv. 
viscomte (O. F.), § 686 

xxviL 
visdame (O. F.), § 685 

xxvii. 
visse, §§ 112, 634. 
vit, §§ 225 i, 269, 858. 
vîtes, §§ 112, 634. 
Vitry, §§ 26 i, 36, 108, 

108 ». 
vivant, §§ 57, 107 i, 

267 i, 406. 
vivre, §§264, 268 i, 407, 

682. 
vocation, p. 44. 
vœu, §§ 59, 148. 
voici, §§ 645 xiii, 661 iv. 
voie, § 41. 
voilà, § 661 iv. 
voile, § 41. 
voir, §§ 25 »., 230, 552, 

634. 
vois, §§ 234 ii, 552 i. 
voisin, §§ 192, 881, 692 

xl. 
voiture, §§ 54, 141. 
voix, §§12 ii, 63 ii, 139, 

194 iii, 264, 404, 470 

ii. 
volage, § 692 iii. 
volaille, § 113. 
voldra (O. F.), § 290. 



volontiers, §§ 642 i n., 

648. 
volte, p. 31. 
vomir, § 75. 
vont, §§552 vi, 627 i. 
vos, § 615. 
voter, § 221 ». iiL 
votre, §§ &14, 515. 
vôtre, § 515. 
voudra, § 290. 
vouer, § 221 ». iii. 
vouloir, § 562 ». 
vous, §§ 59 «. iv, 506. 
vont (O. F.), § 264. 
voûte, §§ 220, 289, 355. 
voyage, p. 10; §§ 185 

vii a, 224 i, 352, 692 

iiL 
vrai, §§ 185 i, 280 »., 

692 V. 
vu, §§126, 659. 
vue, § 601. 

W. 

wagon (Eng.), p. 37. 
-wald (Germ.), § 692 xx. 
warrant, (Eng.), p. 37. 
whist (Eng.), p. 37. 



y, §§ 262ii«., 610, 645 

xvii. 
-y, derivatives in, § 692 

V. 

yacht (Eng.), §§10, 213. 

Z. 

zénith, p. 27 «. 
zéro, p. 27 n. 
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(JX-XV CENTURIES). 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 

PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., 

Battiol College^ Oxford, 
Grown 8vo., cloth, price Sixteen Shillings. 

' Mr. Toynbee*s methods of selection are eminently reasonable, and his 
excellent collations and concisely helpful notes give his work a finish which 
is not always attained by English editors. A special word of praise must 
be reserved for the Glossary, where, as far as we have tested it, references 
are given from every form of a word as it occurs in the text to the heading 
under which it is explained, while under the main heading the number of 
the piece and line in which it occurs is carefully recorded. The help thus 
given to young students is enormous, and with the aid of the introductory 
account of Old French grammar and metres, the acquisition of a very com- 
petent knowledge of the language in all its different dialects is placed by 
Mr. Toynbee within reach of any one possessed of a little leisure and patience.' 
— Guardian, 

* Such a book as Mr. Toynbee's is invaluable. What he has given could' 
not be found elsewhere, and was urgently required. The glossary is good, 
and his grammar is quite abreast of the latest theories on the subject' — 
Saturday Review. 

*■ In this erudite and intelligently arranged volume, printed with all the 
typographical beauty for which the Clarendon Press is famous, Mr. Toynbee 
gives evidence of much sound learning, much scholarly appreciation, ex- 
pended on the literary period which he has explored and mastered. His 
valuable introduction is almost entirely philological and grammatical ; the 
ample glossary is purely so. But in these pages he has enshrined various 
precious selections from the masterpieces of the period of which he treats.' — 
Speaker, 

*■ We welcome this book cordially, and all the more because it has a re- 
freshing literary flavour about it, which books devoted to teaching Old 
French too often lack. One point on which we commend Mr. Toynbee 
heartily is that he has, in several of his samples, given specimens from works 
which have not been printed ; and, therefore, till these works get printed in 
full, his book has a value which a mere compilation of excerpts from printed 
texts cannot have. The brief grammar and extensive glossary appear to 
have been carefully compiled according to the latest authorities. The cha- 
racteristics of the dialects — an important part of Old French philology— are 
clearly given, with references to the succeeding specimens in which the 
different dialects occur. This is very ^ood*— Journal of Education. 

* Just the very thing for Englishmen.'— Prop. W. W. Skbat. 

* Le recueil de M. Toynbee est conçu de façon à donner à cAté de spéci- 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

mens empruntés aux principaux ouvrages français, un certain nombre de 
morceaux qui intéressent spécialement l'histoire d'Angleterre. Somme 
toute, le choix qu'il nous donne est satisfidsant. Les textes sont empruntés 
aux meilleures éditions. Toutefois, «n plusieurs cas, M. Toynbee a eu à 
intervenir dans la construction du texte, et il l'a fait en général de façon à 
montrer qu'il possédait une réelle expérience de notre vieille langue. Le 
glossaire est fait avec soin et est pourvu de renvois exacts. L'œuvre de 
M. Toynbee lui fait honneur et rendra service aux étudiants pour qui elle a 
été composée. La disposition matérielle est fort satisfaisante, et l'impression 
offre la correction et la netteté qu'on est accoutumé à rencontrer dans les 
livres imprimés par le Clarendon Press.* — Paul Meyer, in the Revue Critique, 

* Nous saluons avec joie les Specimens de M. Paget Toynbee. C'est un 
fort joli volume que la Clarendon Press consacre à l'ancien français : l'exécu- 
tion matérielle en fait un vrai régal pour les yeux. Somme toute, M. Paget 
Toynbee a fait une œuvre digne de ce riche encadrement. En tête, une 
courte introduction sur l'histoire et la grammaire de l'ancien français ; en 
appendice, plus de cent pages de notes explicatives sur les textes publiés, et 
un glossaire de deux cent cinq pages. L'introduction est claire, ce qui est 
une qualité réelle, et ordinairement exacte. Le recueil de textes lui-même 
nous parait très judicieusement composé. La reproduction des textes est 
d'une exactitude parfaite. Le glossaire mérite les plus grands éloges.' — 
A. Thomas, in Le Moyen Âge. 

* Ce recueil ne pourra manquer de contribuer très efficacement au progrès 
de l'étude du vieux français dans les pays de langue anglaise. Le choix des 
morceaux nous a paru judicieux. Il est assez bien approprié aux besoins du 
public anglais. Les textes qui touchent par quelque côté à l'histoire de la 
Grande-Bretagne ou qui ont été composés outre-Manche y sont nombreux. 
Le glossaire, très étendu, est rédigé avec soin.' — Romania, 

* Die neue altfranzOsische Chrestomathie, die sich in diesem Bûche cn- 
glischen und amerikanischen Anfângem zur Verfûgung stellt, bringt Proben 
von der âltesten Zeit an bis tief ins 15. Jahrhundert, wodurch fur die g^am- 
matische Einleitung wie fur das Glossar die wûnchenswerte Uebersichtlich- 
keit zu erreichen nicht wenig erschwert war; sie schliesst kaum eine 
litterarische Gattung aus, auch nicht Uebersetzungen, Reiseberichte, Gesetze, 
und fûhrt sie nach der Zeit geordnet vor. Eine lobenswerte Neuerung ist, 
dass jeder "Probe eine knappe Benachrichtigung ûber den Platz des Werkes 
in der Litteraturgeschichte und ûber die hauptsâchlichsten ihm gewidmeten 
Arbeiten vorangeht, auch, soweit es not thut, der Zusammenhang angegeben 
ist, den man kennen muss, um mit Verstândnis zu lesen. Nachahmung 
verdient die Beigabe von ûber 100 Seiten Erlâuterungen zu den 380 Seiten 
Text; sie sollen dem Anfânger den einftthrenden Lehrer ersetzen und 
machen ihn namentlich mit den wichtigeren, syntaktischen Erscheinungen 
bekannt, die im alten FranzOsisch begegnen. Das Glossar darf als 
reichlich und sorgfâltig gerûhmt werden.*— Adolf Tobler, in the Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung. 
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CLAEENDON PEESS BOOKS 
HISTORY 

Greece, Italy, Egypt, etc 

Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, from the LVIth to the CXXlIIrd olympiad. 
Third edition. 4to. £1 14s. 6d. From the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death 
of Augustus. Second edition. 4to. £1 12s. Epitome. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Clinton's Fasti Romani, from the death of Augustus to the death of 
Heraclius. Two volumes. 4to. £2 3s. Epitome. 8vo. 7s. 

Greswell's Fasti Ten^)oris Catholici. 4 vols. svo. £2 los. 

Tables and Introduction to Tables. 8vo. 15s. Origines Kalendariae Italicae. 
4 vols. 8vo. £2 2s. Origines Kalendariae Hellenicae. 6 vols. 8vo. £4 4s. 

A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. Hicks. 

New edition, revised by G. F. Hill. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Latin Historical Inscriptions, lUustrating the history of the Early 

Empire. By G. M^N. Rushforth. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Sources for Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars. By G. F. Hill. 8vo. Reissue, revised. lOs. 6d. net. 

Sources for Roman History, b.c. iss-to. By a. h. j. Greenidge 

and A. M. Clay. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

A Manual of Ancient History. ByG.RAWLiNsoN. 2nded. svo. i48. 

Finlay's History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans (b.c. 146) 
to A.D. 1864. A new edition, revised, and in part re-written, with many 
additions, by the Author, and edited by H. F. Tozek. 7 vols. 8vo. £S 10s. 

The History of Sicily from the earUest times. By E. A. Freeman. 

Vols. I and II. [The Native Nations : The Phoenician and Greek Settle- 
ments to the beginning of Athenian Intervention.] 8vo. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. The Athenian and Carthaginian Invasions. £1 4s. 

VoL IV. From the Tyranny of Dionysios to the Death of Agathokles. 
Edited from posthumous ]V1SS, by A. J. Evans. £1 Is. 

Italy and her Invaders (a.d. 376-814). With plates and maps. Eight 
volumes. 8vo. By T. Hodgkin. Vols. I-IV in the second edition. 

I-II. The Visigothic, Himnish, and Vandal Invasions, and tiie Herulian 

Mutiny. £2 2s. 
III-IV. The Ostrogothic Invasion. The Imperial Restoration. £1 16s. 
V-VI. The Lombard Invasion, and the Lombard Kingdom* £1 16s, 
VII-VIII. Frankish Invasions, and the Franldsh Empire. £1 4s. 

The Dynasty of Theodosius ; or. Seventy Years' struggle with the 
Barbarians. By the same author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Aetolia; its Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. 

By W. J. WooDHOusE. With maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo. £1 Is. net. 

The Islands of the Aegean. By h. f. Tozer. Crown svo. 8s. ed. 
Dalmatia, the Quamero, and Jstria ; with Cettigne and Grado. 

ByT.G. Jackson. Three volumes. Witii plates and illustrations. 8vo. £2 2s, 

Cramer's Description of Asia Minor. Two volumes, svo. iis. 
Deseriptionof Ancient Greece, s vols. svo. i6s. ed. 
1 
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The Cities and Bishopncs of Phrygia. By w. m. Rambat. 

Royal 8vo. Vol. I, Part I. The Lycos Valley and South-Westem Phrygia. 
18s. net VoL I, Part XL West and West Central Phryça. £1 Is. net 

Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, the Sethon of 

Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of Khamnas. By 1^ Ll. Griffith. With 
Portfolio containing seven facsimiles. Royal 8vo. £9 7s. 6d. net 

The Arab Conquest of Egypt. By a. J. Butler. With maps and 
plans. 8yo. 16s. net 

Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, from contemporary 

sources. By G. Le Strange. With eight plans. Svo. 16s. net. 



Archaeology 



Ancient Khotan. Detailed report of Archaeological explorations 
in Chinese Turkestan carried out and described under the orders of H.M. 
Indian Grovemment by M. Aurel Stein. Vol. I. Text with descriptive list 
of antiques, seventy-two illustrations in the text, and appendices. VoL II. 
One hundred and nineteen collotype and other illustrations and a map. 
2 vols. 4to. £5 5s. net 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including 
the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. I. By Vincent A. Smith. 
Royal 8vo, 30s. net; or separately. Parti. The Early Foreign Dynasties and 
the Guptas, 15s. net. Part II. Ancient Coins of Indian Types, 6s. net 
Part 111. Persian, Mediaeval, South Indian, and Miscellaneous Coins, 
10s. 6d. net VoL II. Part I. The Sultans of Delhi. Part II. Contem- 
porary Dynasties in India, by H. Nelson Wright, with 25 plates. Royal 
8vo. 30s. net. (The first section of Part II by Sir James Boubduxon.) 
(Published for the Trustees of the Indian Museum.) 

Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. By a. j. Butler. % vols. 

8vo. 30s. 

A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum. By j. L. Myhes and 

Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 8vo. With eight plates, 7s. 6d. net 

A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. By m. n. Tod and 

A. J. B. Wage. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean 

Museum. By P. Gaadker. Small folio, linen, with 96 plates. £^ 3s. net 

The Cults of the Greek States. By l. r. Fabnell. svo. 

Vols. I and II, with 61 plates and over 100 illustrations. £1 13s. net : 
Vols. Ill and IV, with 86 plates. £1 12s. net 

Classical Archaeology in Schools. By p. Gaedkeh and j. l. 

Mtbes. 8vo. Second edition. Paper covers. Is. net 

Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By l. e. Upcott. Second 

edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Marmora Oxoniensia, Inscrlptiones Graecae ad Chandleri exempla 
editae, cur. Gul. Roberts, 1791. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

De Antiquis Marmoribus, Biasu Caryophiu. i828. 7s. ed. 

Fragmenta Herculanensia. a Catalogue of the Oxford copies of the 
Herculanean Rolls, with texts of several papyri. By W. Scott. Royal 8vo. £1 is. 

' abets 



Thirty-six Engravings of Texts and Alphabets from the Herculanean 
Fragments. Folio. Small paper, 10s. 6d., large paper, £1 is. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes ii. 1824. svo. lo». 
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English History : Sources 

Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denao reco- 

ffnitiim et auctum per P. S. Allen. Medium 8yo. Tom. I, 1484-1514, with 
four illustrations. 18s. net. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel ; with supplementary 

extracts from the others. A Revised Text, edited, with introduction, notes, 
appendices, and glossary, by C. Plummer and J. Earle. Two volumes 
crown 8vo, half-roan. VoL I. Text, appendices, and glossary. 10s. 6d. 
VoL II. Introduction, notes, and index. 12a, 6d. 

The Saxon Chronicles (787-1001 A. D.). Crown Svo, stiff covers. 38. 

Baedae Opera Historica, edited by C. Plummer, Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, nalf-roan. £1 Is. net. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters» and other Saxonic Documents, 
by J. EUrlx. Crown 8vo.' 16s. 

The Crawford Collection of early Charters and Documents, now in 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. Napier and W. H. Steveksok. 
Small 4to, cloth. 19s. 

Asser's Life of Alfred, with the Annals of St. Neot, 

edited by W. H. Stevenson. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Alfred Jewel, an historical essay. With illustrations and a map, 
by J. Earle. Small 4to, buckram. 12s. 6d. net. 

Chronicles of London. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
C. L. KiNosFORD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

DialogUS de Scaccario (De necessanîs observantiis Scaccarii dialogus) 
by Richard, Son of NigeL Edited by A. Hughes, C. G. Crump, and C. 
Johnson, with introduction and notes. 8vo. 13s. 6d. net. 

The Song of Lewes. Edited from the MS, with inbroduction and 
notes, by u. L. Kinosford. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, edited by Sir 

E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. Small 4to^ 18s. ; cloth, gilt top, £1 Is. 

Fassio et Miracula Beati Olaui, Edited from the Twelfth-century 
MS by F. Metcalfe. Small 4to. 6s. 

Gascoigne's Theological Dictionary ('liberVeritatum'): selected 

passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. With 
an introduction by «K E. Thorold Rogers. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Fortescue's Governance of England: otherwise caUed The 

DiflFerence between an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. A revised text, 
edited, with introduction, etc, by C. Plummer. 8vo, quarter-bound. 12s. 6d. 
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The Protests of the Lords, induding those which have been 
expunged, from 16^ to 1874; with historical introductions. By J. £. 
Thorold Rogers. In three volâmes. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Index to Wills proved in the Court of th^ Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, etc. By J. Griffiths. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Clarendon Press Series of Charters, 
Statutes, etc 

From the earliest times to 1307. By Bishop Sturbs. 

Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

From 1307 to 1558. In Preparation. By G. W. Prothero. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents. 

From 1558 to 1695. 

Constitutional Documents of the Reigns of Elizabeth 

and James I. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
From 1625 to 1660. By S. R. Gardiner. 

The Constitutional Documents of the Piuitan Revolu- 
tion. Third edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Calendars, etc 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian libraiy. 
8vo. £1 lis. 6d. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869-76. 

VoL I. From 1523 to January 1649. 8vo. 18s. VoL II. From 1649 to 
1654. 8vo. 16s. VoL III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. 14s. 



Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, being narratives of the Voyages 
of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. Selection edited bv £. J. Patne. 
Crown 8vo, with portraits. Second edition. First and Second Series, 
5s. each. 

Also abridged, in one volume, with additional notes, maps, &c., by 
C. Ratmokd Beazlev. Crown 8vo, with illustrations. 4s. 6d. Also, 
separately, * The Voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drcdce.* 2s. 6d. 

Aubrey's * Brief Lives,' set down between the Years 1669 and 1696. 

Edited from the Author*s MSS by A. Clark. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. 
Whitelock's Memorials of English Affairs from 169S to 1660. i vols. 

8vo. £1 10s. 
Ludlow's Memoirs, 16^-1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters 

and illustrative documents, by C. H. Firth. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 16s. 
Luttrell's Diary. A brief Historical Relation of State ASairs, 1678-1714. 

Six volumes. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Burnet's History of James II. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Life of Sir M. Hale, with FeU's Life of 
Dr. Hammond. SmaU8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Burnet's History of My Own Time, a new edition basedon 

that of M. J. RouTH. Edited by Osmund Airy. 
Vol. I. The Reign of Charles the Second, Part I. l!2s. 6d. 
VoL II. Completing the Reign of Charles the Second, with 
Index to Vols. I and II. 12s. 6d. 

Supplement, derived from Burnet's Memoirs, Autobiography, 
etc, all hitherto unpublished. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 190^. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. a new edition 

carefully compared with the original MSS. Six volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. 

The Whitefoord Papers, being the Correspondence and other 
Manuscripts of Colonel Charles Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord, from 
1739 to 1810. Edited by W. A. S. Hewins. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

History of Oxford 

A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
can be obtained from Mr. FrQwde. 

Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 

contained in the printed catalogues of the Bodleian and College Libraries. 
By F. Madak. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Early Oxford Press. A BibUography of Printing and Publishing 
at Oxford, •1468-1640. With notes, appendices, and illustrations. By 
F. Madak. 8vo. 18s. 

Bibliography 
Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. First Series. 8vo. iss. ad. 
Ebert's Bibliographical Dictionary. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 3s.net 

Bishop Stubbs's and Professor Freeman's Books 
The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 

Development By W. Stubbs. Library edition. Three volumes. Demy 
8vo. £9 8s. Also in three volumes, crown 8vo, price 19s. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the study of Mediaeval and Modem History 
and kindred subjects, 1867-1884. By the same. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1900. Crown 8vo, half-roan. 8s. 6d. 

History of the Norman Conquest of England; its Causes 

and Results. By £. A. Freeman. Vols. I, II and V English edition) are 
out of print. 

Vols. Ill and IV. £1 Is. each. Vol. VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 
A few eopies of the complete American edition remain, 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Third edition. By the S€une. Extra fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Reign of William RuftlS and the Accession of Henry the 
First By the same. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 16s. 
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Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by F. P. 

Barnard. With 97 iliustrations. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 
School History of England to the death of Victoria. With maps, 
plans, and select bibliographies. By O. M. Edwards, R. S. Rait and others. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Special Periods and Biographies 

Life and Times of Alfred the Great, being the Ford Lectures 
for 1901. By C. Plummer. 8yo. 5s. net 

The Domesday Boroughs. By Adolfhus Baixard. svo, with 

four plans. 6s. 6<L net 
Villainage in England. Essays in English MediacTal History. By 

P. ViNooRADOFF. 8vo, half-bouud. 16s. 
The Gild Merchant : a contribution to British municipal history. By 

C. Gross. Two volumes. 8yo, quarter-bound, £1 4s. 
The Welsh Wars of Edward I ; a contribution to mediaeval 

military histoiy. By J. E. Morris. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net 
The Great Kevolt of 1381. ByC. Omak. With two maps. 8vo. 

8s. 6d. net 
Lancaster and York, a Century of English History (A.D. 1399-1485). 

By Sir J. H. Ramsay. Two volumes. 8vo, with Index, £1 17s. 6d. Index 

separately, paper covers, Is. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. b. MERRmAN. 

In two volumes. [VoL I, Life and Letters, 1523-1535, etc. VoL II, Letters, 
1536-1540, notes, index, etc.] 8vo. 18s. net 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. VON Ranke. Translated under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchik 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. 8vo. £S 3s. Index separately. Is. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, a Biography, by W. Stebrino. Post 8vo. 6s. net 

Biographical Memoh: of Dr. William Markham, Arch- 
bishop of York, by his great-grandson. Sir Clements Markham, K.CB. 
8vo. 5s. net. With photogravure portrait. 

The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. By G. A. Arroar. 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait 16s. 

Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By l. Pearsall- 

Smith. 8vo. Two volumes. • In the Press. 

Great Britain and Hanover. By a. w. Ward. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
History of the Peninsular War. By c. Omak. To be completed 

in six volumes, 8vo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. * 

Already published : Vol. I. 1807-1809, to Corunna. 14s. net VoL II. 
1809, to Talavera. 14s. net Vol. III. In the Press. 

Frederick York PowelL a Life and a selection from his Letters 
and Occasional Writings. By Oliver Elton. Two volumes. 8vo. With 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles, etc. 21s. net. 

David Binning Monro : a short Memoir. By J. Coox Wiuok. 
8vo, stiff boards, with portrait 28, net 
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History and Geography of America 
and the British Colonies 

For other Geographical books, see page 10. 

History of the New World called America. By e. J. Payne. 

VoL I. 8vo. 18s. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Part I. Aboriginal America. 
VoL II. 8vo. 14s. Bk. II, Part II. Aboriginal America (concluded). 

The Canadian War of 1812. By c. p. Lucas, c.b. 8vo. with 

eight maps. 19s. 6d. net. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By c. p. 

Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo. 

Introduction. New edition by H. E. Egebton. 1903. With eight 
maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 9s. 6d« 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. 

With 13 maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by 
R. E. Stubbs. 1906. 5s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. W}th twelve 

maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by C. Atchley, 
I.S.O. 1905. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Jlevised to the 
end of 1899 by H. E. Egebton. With five maps. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. South and East Afiica. Historical and Geo- 
graphicaL With eleven maps. 9s. 6d. 

Also Part I. Historical 1898. 6s. 6d. Part II (1903). Geographical 
38. 6d. • 

VoL V. Canada, Part I. 1901. es. 

Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Rogebs. with 99 maps. 
7s. 6d. Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part II, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Gbeswell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ge^praphy of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same author. 

With ten maps. 1891. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Greography of Africa South of the Zambesi. With maps. 1899. By the same 

author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Study of Colonial History upon the 
attention of the University of Oxford. An inaugural lecture 

delivered on April 98, 1906, by H. E. Eoebton. 8vo, paper covers. Is. net. 
Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies, 97 maps. 35s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, quarter-bound, 14s. 
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History of India 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition. To be com- 
pleted in twenty-six volumes. 8vo. Subscription price, doth, £5 net; 
morocco back, £6 6s. net. The four volumes of * The Indian Empire ' (I, III, 
IV are ready) separately 6s. net each, in cloth, or 7s. 6d. net with morocco 
back ; the Atlas separately las. net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net with morocco 
back. Subscriptions may be sent through any bookseller. 

Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 

A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Joseph Hookeb. 8vo. Paper 

covers. Is. net. 
The Indian Army. A sketch of its History and Organization. 8vo. Paper 

covers. Is. net. 

A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. BySirW.w. Hukteiu 

Revised up to 1 903 by W. H. Hutton. Eighty-ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 
Rulers of India. Edited by SlrW. W.HimTER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Bàbar. By S. Lans-Poole. 
Akbar. By Colonel Malleson. 
Albuquerque. By H. Morse Stephens. 
Aurangzib. By S. Lake-Poole. 
M àdhava Rào Sindhia. By H. G. Keene. 
Lord Clive. By Colonel Malleson. 
Dupleix. By Colonel Malleson. 
Warren Hasting. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 
The M arauîs of Comwallis. By W. S. Seton-Karr. 
Haidar All and Tipu Sultan. By L. B. Bowring. 
The Marquis Wellesley, K.G. By W. H. Hutton. 
Marquess of Hastings. By Major Ross-of-Bladensburg. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Cotton. 
Sir Thomas Munro. By J. Bradshaw. 
Earl Amherst. By Anne T. Ritchie and R. Evans. 
Lord William Bentinck. By D. C. Boutxjer. 
The Earl of Auckland. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 
Viscount Hardinge. By his son. Viscount Hardinge. 
Ranjit Singh. By Sir L. Griffin. 
The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 
John Russell Colvin. By Sir A. Colvin. 
Clyde and Strathnaim. By Major-General Sir O. T. Burne. 
Earl Canning. By Sir H. S. Cunningham. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir C. Aitchison. 
The Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Supplementary volumes. 
Asoka. By V. A. Smith. 3s. 6d. 
James Thomason. By Sir R. Temple. 3s. 6d. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By Lieut.-General J. . 
M^Leod Innes. 3s. 6d. 
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The Government of India, being a digest of the statute Law relating 
thereto; with histovical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. Ilbebt. New edition, 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Early History of India from 600 b.c. to the Mu- 

hammadan Conquest, including the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. By V. A. Smith. 8vo. With maps, plans, and other illustrations. 
14s. net. 

The English Factories in India, 1618-1621. By w. Fowper. 

8vo. (Published under the patronage of His Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India in Council.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Wellesley's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to his 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Wellington's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 
India. Selection edited by S. J. Owek. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. By sir J. Strachey. svo. los. ed. 



European History 



Historical Atlas of Modem Europe, from the Decline of the 

Roman Empire. Containing 90 maps, with letterpress to each map : the 
maps printed by W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., and the whole edited by 
R. L. Poole. 

In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persian, £5 15s. 6d. net ; or in selected 

sets — British Empire, etc, at various prices from 30s. to 35s. net each ; 

or in single maps. Is. 6d. net each. Prospectus on application. 

Genealogical Tables iUustrative of Modem History. By H. B. 
George. Fourth (1904) edition. Oblong 4to, boards. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Times of James the First of Aragon. By 

F. D. SwiPT. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A History of France. With maps, plans, and Tables. By G.W. Kircnnr. 
New edition. In three volumes, crown 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 

VoLI, tol453. VoL II, 1453-1624. VoL III, 1624-1793. 

The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators 

of the-Frencn Revolution, 1789-1795. With introductions, notes, etc By 
H. Morse Stephens. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. £1 Is. 

Napoleonic Statesmanship : Germany. By H. A. L. Fisheb. 

8vo, with maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

De Tocqueville's L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 

Edited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Headlam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 

L. G. WicKHAM Lego. Crown 8vo. Two volumes. 12s. net. 

Thiers' Moscow Expedition, edited,with introductions and notes, by 
H. B. George. Crown 8vo, with 6 maps. 5s. 
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Geography and Anthropology 

Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Gsorgf. 

With two mi^. Crown 8vo. Second edition, is. 6d. 

The Dawn of Modem Geography. By a R. Beazlet. VoL i 

(to A.D. 900). VoL II (A.D. 900-1260X 15s. net each. VoL III. 20s. net. 

Regions of the W^Orld. Geographical Memoirs under the general 
c^torship of H. J. Mackikder. Large 8yo. Each volume contains m^s 
and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Britain and the British Seas. Second edition. By H. J. Mackindes. 
Central Europe. By John Paatsch. 
The Nearer East. By D. G. Hooa&th. 
North America. By J. Russell. 
India. By Sir Thomas Holdich. 
The Far East. By Archibald Ltitle. 

The Face of the Earth (Das AntUtz der Erde). By 

Eduard Suess. Translated by Hertha Sollas. Vols. I, II. 95s. net each. 

The Oxford G^graphieS. By a. J. Herbertson. Crown 8vo. 
VoL I. The Preliminary Geography, with 79 maps and diagrams. Is. 6d. 
VoL II. The Junior Geographv, second edition, 166 maps and diagrams, 9s. 
VoL III. The Senior Geography, with 117 maps and diagrams, 9s. 6d. 

G^graphy for Schools, by a. Huohes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 



The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 

Lieut.-Gen. A. Lane-Fox Pfit-Rivers; edited by J. L. Mtreb, with an 
Introduction by H. Balfour. 8vo, with 91 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Dubois' Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. Translated 
and edited with notes, corrections, and biography, by H. K. Beauchamp. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Melanei^anS, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. CoDRiNOTON. 8vo. 16s. 

Iceland and the Faroes. By N. Ankandale. with twenty-four 

illustrations and an appendix on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marshall. 
Oown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. c. Holus. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. 8vo. With 97 fiill-page illustra- 
tions and a map. 14s. net. 

Celtic Folklore : Welsh and Manx. By J. Rhys. Two volumes. 

8vo. £1 Is. 

Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By J. Rh^s. 8vo. 12s. ed. 

The Mediaeval Stage, from classical times through folk-play and 
minstrelsy to Elizabethan drama. By £. K. Chambers. With two illustra- 
tions. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Modern Philosophy 

Bacon's Novum Organum, edited, with introduction, notes, etc, 
by T. Fowler. Second emtion. Svo. 15s. 

Novum Organum, edited, with notes, by G. W. Kitchin. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Bentham's Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation. Crown 8yo. 68. 6d. 

The Works of George Berkeley, formerly Bishop of aoyne. With 
prefeces, annotations, appendices, and an account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by A. C. Fraser. New edition (1901) in crown 8vo. Four volumes. £1 4s. 
Some copies of the 8yo edition of the lAfè are still on sale, price 16s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with introduction and notes, for the use of 
Students. By the same Editor. Fifth edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Cambridge PlatonistS : being selections from the Writings of 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel, with introduc- 
tion by E. T. Campaonac. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Leibniz's Monadology and other Philosophical Writings, translated, 
with introduction and notes, by R. Latta. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Locke's Essay concerning Hiunan Understanding. 

Collated and annotated with prolegomena, biographical, critical, and historical, 
by A. C. Fraser. Two volumes. 8vo. £\ 12s. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Edited byT. Fowlkr. 

Extra fcap 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

A Study in the Ethics of Spinoza. By h. h. Joachim, svo. 

lOs. 6d. net 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, reprinted from the original 

edition in three volumes, and edited by L. A. Selby-Biooe. Second edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

Hume's Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 

and an Enquiry concerning the irinciples of Morals. Edited by L. Â. 
Selby-Biooe. Crown 8vo. Second edition. 6s*. net. 

British Moralists, being Selections from writers principally of the 
eighteenth century. Edited by L. A. Selbt-Biooe. Two volumes. Crown 
8vo. 12s. net. Uniform with Hume's Treatise and Enquiry, and Berkeley's 
Works. 

Butler's Works, edited by W. E. Gladotone. Two volumes. Medium 
8vo, 14s. each, or Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Also, separately— Vol. I (Analogy), 
5s. 6d. Vol. II (Sermons), 5s. 
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Recent Philosophy 

The Logic of Uegel^ translated from the Encyclopaedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences, wiS Prol^mena, by W. Wallace. Second edition. 
Two volumes. Grown 8vo. i5b. 6d. each. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind, translated fromEncydopaedlaof Philo- 
sophical Sciences, with five introductory essays, by W. Wallace. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Lotze's Logic, in Three Books— of Thought, of Investigation, and of 
Knowledge. Translated by B. Bosakquet. Seconded. 2 vols. Cr.Svo. 12s. 

Lotze's Metaphysic, in Three Books-Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. Translated by B.BosAKQusr. Seconded. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

BluntSChU's Theonr of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition, 1901. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 

Green's Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by a. c. Bbadlet. Fifth 

edition, 1906. With a Preface by E. Caird. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Types of Ethical Theory, by J. Mamineau. Third edition. Two 
volmnes. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. By the same 
author. Second edition. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

The Principles of Morals. By T. Fowler and J. M. Wilsok. 8vo. 
14s. Also, separately— Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 10s. 6d. 

Lqgic ; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. ByB.BosAKQUEr. 

Two volumes. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 

By W. Wallace. Edited, with biographical introduction, by E. Caibd. 
With portrait 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By Rt Hon. j. Bryce. 

1901. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. net 

The Theory of Good and Evil. By H. Rashdall. svo. 9 vols. 

14s. net 

The Herbert Spencer Lectures. 1905, by Frederic Harrison. 
8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 1907. Probability, the Foundation of Eugenics. 
By Francis Galton. 8vo. Is. net 

An Introduction to Logic. By H. W. B. Joseph. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net 

Essay on Truth. By H. H. Joachim. 8vo. 68. net 



Elementary Logic 
The Elements of Deductive Logic. By t. Fowler. Tenth 

edition, with a collection of examples. Extra fcap 8vo. *3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic. By the same, sixth edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo. 6s. In one volume with Deductive Logic, 7s. 6d. 
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LAW 

Jurisprudence 
Bentham's Fragment on Government. Edited by F. c. 

Montague. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bentham's Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 

James Brtce. 1901. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By t. e. Hollakd. Tenth 

edition. 1906. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Markbt, K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised, 1905. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Roman Law 
Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Motle. Two 
volumes. Svo. VoL I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; VoL II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the institutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Holland. Second edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By t. e. Hollakd 

and C. L. Shadwell. 8vo. 14s. 
Also, sold in parts, in paper covers : Part I. Introductory Tities. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. Is. Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. Part IV. 
Law of Obli^tions. No. 1. as. 6d. No. 2. 4s. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum luris CiviUs Commentarii Quattuor : 

with a translation and commentary by the late E. Poste. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged, by E. A. Whittuçk, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greentdoe. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sohm. Translated by J. C. 
Ledue: ¥rith an introductory essay by E. Grueber. Second edition. 
8vo. 18s. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 

GrREEKIDGE. 8vO. lOs. 6d. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero's Time. By a. h. j. Greekidge. 

8vo. £1 Is. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property : being a commentary 

on the titie of the Digest 'Ad L^em Aquiliam 'jf ix. 2), with an introduction 
to tiie study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By E. Grueber. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. ByJ. B. Motle. 8vo. i08.6d. 



The Principles of German Civil Law. By Ewœst j. Schuster. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
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English Law 
Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 

its relation to Contract By Sir W. R. Aksov. Eleventh edition. 1906. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By the same, in two 

parts. 

Parti. Parliament Third edition. 8yo. l!Bs. 6d. 
Part II. The Crown. Third edition in preparation. 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those presenred in the 
Bodleian Library. 8yo. £1 lis. 6d. 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

By Sir K. £. Diobt. Fifth edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Eaelb. Crown 8yo. 16s. 

Fortescue'sDiflference between an Absolute and aLimited 

Monarchy. Text reyised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Plummer. 8yo, leather back, 19s. 6d. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. BySirC. p.imERT,K.c,s.i. 

1901. Syo, leather back, 16s. 

Modem Land Law. By E. Jehks. syo. i5s. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 

Pollock and Sir R. S. Wright. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By t. Ralsoh. syo. 7s. ed. 

Villainage in England. By p. VnrooRADorF. Syo, leather back, 16s. 

Law in Daily Life. By Rm>. yoK Jhebiko. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goudt. Crown Syo. 3s. 6d. net 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts, 

with table of all Cases cited. By F. R. Y. Radcuffb and J. C. Miles. 8yo. 
1904. 12s. 6d. net 

Constitutional Documents 

Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs. 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 

illustratiye of the reigpis of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
I^OTHsao. Third edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Reyolutlon, selected and 
edited by S. R. Gardinee. Third edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d, 
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International Law 

International Law. By W. E. Hall, rath edition by J. B. Atlay. 
1904. 8vo. £1 Is. net 

Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 

British Crown. By W. E. Hall. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a coUection 

of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. E. Holland. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Studies in International Law. By x. E. Hollakd. Bvo. los. ad. 
G^ntihs Alberici de Iui:e Belli Libri Très edidit T. E. 

HoLLAim. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 Is. 

The Law of Nations. By sir T. Tw» Part I. in tunc of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarge. 8yo. 15s, 

Colonial and Indian Law 

The Government of India, being a Digest of the statute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. P. 
Ilbebt, K.C.S.I. Second edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net 

British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 

Sir H. Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a prefoce by Sir C. P. Ilbert, and a portrait 
of the author. 1909. 8vo, leather back, 15s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, leather back, 146. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 

the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E. 6s. net 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By b. h. 

Baden-Powell, CLE. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
HoLDERNESs, C.S.I. (1907.) Crowu 8vo. 5s. net. 

Land-Systems of British India, bemg a manual of the Land- 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same. 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. £S 3s. 

Anglo-Indian Codes, by Whttlet Stokes. 8vo. 

VoL I. Substantive Law. £1 10s. VoL II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 
1st supplement, 2s. 6d. 9nd supplement, to 1891, 4^. 6d. In one voL, 6s. 6d. 

The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by sir W. Market, K.C.I.E. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde). 

Corps de Droit Ottoman : «n Recueil des Codes, Lois, Règlements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d'Études 
sur le Droit Coutumier de l'Empire Ottoman. Par George Young. Seven 
vols. 8vo. Part I (Vols. I-III), doth, £2 17s. 6d. net; paper covers, 
£2 12s. 6d. net: Part II (Vols. IV-VII), cloth, £1 17s. net, paper 
covers, £1 Ils. 6d. net. Parts I and II can be obtained separately, but the 
price of either Part, bought alone, will be £2 12s. 6d. net in paper covers, or 
£2 17s. 6d. net in cloth. 
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Political Science and Economy 

For Bryce^s Studies and other books on general jurisprudence and political 
science, see p. 13. 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

By G. Unwin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 

Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1902. By J. Brtce. Syo. 2s. net 

Comewall-Lewis's Remarks on the Use and Abuse 

of some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Raleigh. Crown Svo, paper, 3s. 6d. ; doth, 4s. 6d. 

Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. Edited by J. e. Thorou» 

Rogers. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 Is. net 

Adam Smith's Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cankan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

Bluntschli's Theory of the State. TransUted from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo, half-bouud, 8s. 6d. 

Co-operative Production. By B. Jokes, with preface by A. H. 
Dtke-Acland. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

Elementary PoUtical Economy. By e. Cakkak. Fourth edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo, Is. 

Elementary Politics. By T. Raleigh. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
fcap 8vo, stiff covers. Is. 

A Geometrical PoUtical Economy. Being an elementary 

Treatise on the method of explaining some Theories of Pure Economic 
Science by diagrams. By H. Cukynghame, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By w. m. Acworth. 

Crown 8vo. Second impression. 2s, net 

Economic Documents 
Ricardo's Letters to Malthus (1810-1823). Edited by J. Bonar. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters to Trower and others (1811-1823). Edited 

by J. BoNAR and J. H. Hollander. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lloyd's Prices of Com in Oxford, 1683-1830. 8vo. is. 

The History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 

A.D. 1259-1793. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

Vols. I and II (1259-1400). 8vo. £2 2s. ^ 

Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1582). 8vo. £2 10s. 

Vols. V and VI (1583-1702). 8vo. £2 10s. 

Vol. VII. In two Parts (1702-1793). 8vo. £2 10s. 

First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By the same. svo. 

8s. 6d. 
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